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Wage Reductions Farmers to Be Held to Account Geneva Broadcasts Honduran Revolt 
Becoming Fewer, or Loans Under Drought Fund 


Says Col. Wood 


Emergency Committee, Re- 
viewing Business Devel- 
opments, Declares Pay 
Cuts Unfortunate 


Slight Improvement 
Seen in Employment 


Secretary Doak Asserts Main- 
tenance of Wages Is Only 
Way to Preserve American 
Living Standard 


The opinion that wage cutting at this 
time would be “most unfortunate” was 


expressed orally April 20 by Col. Arthur | 


Woods, Chairman of the President's Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, 
making public weekly reports on current 
business developments. “It is my personal 
theory that it would be most unfortunate, 
~— t t cutting was also ex 
sition to wage y x- 
ected by the Secretary of Labor, W. N. 
Doak, in an address delivered April 20 
before the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors. ‘Much has been said 
in recent weeks about the maintenance 
of the wage rate in this country,” said 
Mr. Doak. “I am one of those who firmly 
elieve it is our duty to maintain the 
American standard of living and I am 
convinced that the only way in which 
we can do this is to maintain our wage 
standards.” : . 
address will be printed in the issue of 
April 22.) 

Discussing newspaper accounts of wage 
reductions, Col. Woods declared that the 
Committee has been receiving some re- 
ports of pay cuts but that these reports 
have been growing fewer in number. He 
emphasized that wage cutting has been 
less both in volume and in severity than 
“in any previous depression. 


Foresees Insurance Plan 


Col. Woods said that the manner in 
which industry has been accepting re- 
sponsibility for the worker has been the 
most marked thing during the Winter. 
He stated that a great deal of attention 
is being given to different forms of un- 
employment insurance and that the meth- 
ods used are being worked out by em- 
ployers in cooperation with their work- 
ers. “We have felt that something good 
in the line of industrial unemployment 
insurance will emerge out of these experi- 
ments,” he said, adding that it should be 
done by industry itself. 
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(The full text of Mr. Doak’s | 
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The United 


S Government to Exact Payment From Proceeds | 


Of First Crops Sold in 1931 


EPORTS have been circulated that the 
Federal Government does not con- 
template serious efforts to collect the Fed- 
eral loans being made to farmers in 
drought and storm areas, but the reports 
are erroneous, according to an oral state- 


}ment April 20 by G. L. Hoffman, chief 


of the Farmers Seed Loan Office, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Within the next 30 days there will be 
placed in the field 


were made and check up to determine 
whether or not farmers have planted the 
crops against which liens were given to 
secure the loans, Mr. Hoffman said. Later 
the same force will collect the loans, he 
added. 


Record in Applications 


The number of applications for loans | 


during the last week was the largest for 
any week to date, Mr. Hoffman said, al- 
though the time limit for applications is 
near, having been set at April 30. 


| the proceeds of the first crops sold by 


Effort to Maintain 
Monopoly Is Charged 


To Radio Corporation 


DeForest Company Opposes 
| 


ing Sole Right to Supply 
Tubes for Sets 


| The provision in patent licenses reserv- 
| ing the right in the Radio Corporation of 
| America to supply vacuum tubes neces- 
sary to make radio receiving sets made 
| under the licenses initially operative was 
| inserted to create a “monopoly in the sale 
|of vacuum tubes, and to thereby deprive 
| independent manufacturers of their only 
market,” it is asserted in a brief filed, April 
20, with the Supreme Court of the United 
| States by the DeForest Radio Company. 
The DeForest 


in opposing the review by the Supreme 


Court sought by the Radio Corporation of | 


|a decision holding that the provision in 
question, known as clause 9, constituted 
a violation of section 3 of the Clayton 
Anti-trust Act, and was therefore void. 
| The petition for review of the case was 
formally submitted to the court on April 
| 20 for its action thereon. ‘A summary 


Reports from 17 cities, based on tel- | of the petition for review was published 


egraphic advices forwarded to the Com- 
mittee offices of the Department of Com- 
merce, revealed a slightly improved em- 
rloyment situation in these cities. The 
report from Chicago showed a decided 
dc-vease in the number of unemployment 
registrations during the second week of 
April as compared to the first week. The 
uzual post-Easter slump in business was 
less than expected in that city. 


Improvement in Southeast 
In a few districts, the situation was re- 


ported unchanged and in San Francisco | 


the number of unemployed registered in- 
creased. Building activity was reported 
in many instances as providing increased 
employment. 

Reports received also from the Com- 
mittee’s regional directors in New Eng- 
land and the Southwest indicates that 
little change in the situation has occurred 
in the former but that a general increase 
in industrial employment has been noted 
in the case of the latter. 

Col. Woods announced that the total of 
contracts for public and semipublic con- 
struction projects awarded since Dec. 1, 
which have been reported to the Commit- 
tee, now stands at $1,154,554,219. During the 
Past week contracts awarded in 39 States 
amounted to $73,611,049, he stated. 

An authorized summary of the reports 
from the Department of Commerce dis- 
trict offices of business development fol- 
lows in full text: 

San Francisco.—Registration of unem- 
Ployed shows sharp increase with no let-up 
in relief work. More than 22,000 men reg- 


istered with Unemployment Committee at | 


City Hall. Preseont registrations average 
600 per week. 
Seattle, Wash—State Director of High- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.} 


Flood Control Case 
Is Granted Review 


Land Owners Ask Compensa- | 


tion in Building of Levees 


A suit to enjoin the alleged taking of 
private lands without compensation for 


the purposes of Mississippi River levee | 


construction under the Flood Control Act 
of 1928 was granted a hearing by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, April 
20. The case, Wolfe et al. v. Hurley et al., 
No. 624, was brought against the Secre- 
tary of War and certain Louisiana offi- 
cials. 


The review sought is,of a decision of the 


District Court for the Western District 
of Louisiana which denied the landowners 
the injunctive relief prayed. The mat- 
ter of jurisdiction over the appeal was 
postponed by the court until a hearing 
on the merits which was set down for 
May 1. 

The land in question, the jurisdictional 
Statement declared, was not adjacent to 
the river but by the proposed levee con- 
Struction which has been staked out it 
would be left outside the protection of 
the levee. 

It is admitted that the Secretary 
War is not taking the land. The taking 
is charged against the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Fifth Louisiana Levee 
District which, under the Federal statute, 
is to furnish the land for the levees to 
the Federal Government. 

Compensation is claimed not only for 
the land upon which the levees them- 
selves are to be placed but also for that 


of | 


part of the land which, after construc- | 


tion, will be left between them and the 
river and open to the ravages of flood 
waters, 


jin the issue of April 18.) 
Previous Denial Cited 


The legal questions raised by the peti- 
tion, it is declared in the DeForest brief, 
were raised in a prior petition of the Radio 
Corporation, which the Supreme Court de- 
nied, to review a decision granting a 
preliminary injunction The injunction 
against the enforcement of the objected 
| to provision has since been made perma- 

nent. 


By agreements made between several 
| companies, which “purported to pool all 
| the patent rights, of all the companies, 
| relating to radio,” the Radio Corporation 

became, it was stated, the sole selling 
agency of the pool for vacuum tubes 
manufactured by the sole manufacturing 
agencies created thereby, the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company 
and the General Electric Company. 
reason of its position, the Radio Corpora- 

tion is said in the brief to have “created 
an admitted monopoly of 88.35 per cent 
of the vacuum tube market.” 


Wide Injury Charged 
“The inevitable result was that many 
tube manufacturers were greatly dam- 
aged, and some, in fact, ruined. Those 


that were not ruined cannot possibly sub- | 


sist on the remainder of the market. The 
monopoly, therefore, had not this action 
been promptly brought and injunctive re- 
lief obtained, would have rapidly become 
absolute. If petitioner had 
brought itself to a position of being the 
only source of audion tubes, having com- 
pletely stifled all competition, it would 
unquestionably have had the right to 
charge any price it might have arbitra- 
rily fixed for its tubes.” 

Clause 9 of the license agreements is 
said in the brief to compel “the receiving 
set manufacturers to buy from petitioner 
all tubes needed to make their sets work. 
On its face the clause is prohibitory. It 
prohibits the set manufacturers from pur- 
chasing tubes from anyone other than the 
petitioner, or from selling their sets with 
tubes acquired from anyone other than 
the petitioner 

“The vice of clause 9, which brings it 
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SOYBEANS OFFER 
TO CONFECTION 


Column 2.) 


125 to 150 collectors | 
who will traverse the regions where loans | 


Payment of loans must be made from | 


Review of Decision Void- | 


By | 


thereby | 


| borrowers, T. Weed Harvey, in charge of 
the St. Louis regional office of the 
Farmers Seed Loan Office, said in a state- 
ment in “Marketing Activities” made pub- 
|blic April 20 by the Department. Pro- 
ceeds of any such sales must be applied 
to the Federal loans, he said, and any vio- 


| lation of this rule will be “severely prose- | 


cuted.” 
text: 


The statement follows in full 


Misuse Not Tolerated 


T. Weed Harvey, in caharge of the St. 
Louis farmers’ seed loan office, reports that 
|@ number of farmers who have had their 
j applications approved have used a part 
;or all of the money advanced them ‘for 
expenditures other than those authorized 
under the Federal loan. He says: 


“All the funds advanced to farmers by 
the United States Government must be 


; used for the purpose for which they were | 


approved and granted. Flagrant misuse 
of these funds will not be tolerated. 

“It has also been reported to this office 
from some sections of the official seed loan 
| territory attached’ to the St. Louis office, 

that the United States Government does 
not seriously contemplate the collection of 
these loans when they are. due this Fall. 
Such reports should be corrected at once, 
since this office is already making ex- 
| tensive plans for collection of these loans. 

“Loans made by the United States Gov- 
ernment from the $45,000,000 appropria- 
‘tion, as well as the $20,000,000 fund, are 
secured by a first mortgage on the 1931 
crop and it will be unlawful for any mort- 
gagor to sell any part of this crop without 
applying the proceeds of such sales to the 
note held by the Federal Government. 
Payment of these loans must be made from 
the proceeds of the first crops sold. Any 
violation of the foregoing will be severely 
prosecuted.” 


Building Operations 
| 50 Per Cent Greater 


Permits Granted in March 
Involved 150 Millions in 
New Construction 


Company filed its brief | 


issued in 347 cities in March, represented 
|a 50.6 per cent gain over permits granted 
in those cities in February, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics announced April 20. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

There was an increase of 50.6 per cent 
in the amount of building permits ac- 
cording to reports received by the Bureau 
,of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor from 347 identical cities having a 
population of 25,000 or over during the 
month of March, 1931, as compared with 
February, 1931. There was dn increase 
of 34.4 per cent in the estimated cost of 
new residential buildings and an increase 


of 74.5 per cent in the estimated cost of } high purpose, the future well-being of the | 


new nonresidential buildings, comparing 
March with February. 


Estimated Expenditure 


The estimated cost of the total build- 
ing operations for which permits 
issued in the month of March in these 
347 identical cities totaled $152,870,709. The 
new buildings for which permits were is- 
sued in these cities during the month of 
March provided for 11,794 family dwelling 
units. This is an increase of 32.5 per cent 
}in the number of family dwelling units as 
| compared with the month of February. 

Comparing permits. issued in 297 identi- 
cal cities in March, 1931, and March, 1930, 
there was a decrease of 11.3 per cent in 
total construction, a decrease of 14.7 per 
cent in the estimated cost of new residen- 
tial buildings and a decrease of 5.2 per 
cent in the estimated cost of new non- 
residential buildings. 

Important Projects 


Permits were issued during March, 1931, 
| for the following important building proj- 
ects: In Irvington, N. J., for a public school 
| building ta cost nearly $400,000; in the 
| Borough of the Bronx, for a county court- 
house to cost $7,000,000; in Brooklyn, for 
a school builling to cost $425,000. In the 
Borough of Manhattan the supervising 
architect awarded a contract for the 
foundation for a new parcel-post building 
to cost $631,000. 

In Syracuse, a permit was issued for a 
school building to cost $500,000, and in 
Pittsburgh, for a school building to cost 
$490,000; in Chicago, for an office build- 
ing to cost $14,000,000, and for a school 
building to cost $1,625,000; in Columbus, 
for an office building to cost $350,000; in 
Minneapolis, for five office buildings to 
cost over $2,000,000. 

In Washington, D. C., the municipal 
architect let a contract for a new public 
school building to cost nearly $425,000; in 
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Studies by Department of Agriculture Show Variety of 
Uses Now Employed in Orient 


N opportunity for expansion of the 
confectionery industry through de- 
velopment of soybean products, now 
widely used in the Orient as confections, 


may result from a recent trip by De- 
partment of Agriculture specialists to 
apan and China to find new varieties 
of soybeans and new uses for them, ac- 
cording: to an oral statement April 15 
by W. J. Morse, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry 

Mr. Morse, who recently returned from 
the trip, said he brought back about 
300 kinds of products of soybeans and 
seed of about 3,500 to 4,000 kinds of soy- 
beans. The number of confections made 
from “the beans, he said, is very large, 
and it was impossible to obtain samples 
of any large percentage of them. The 
following information also was given 
orally by Mr. Morse: 

One of the principal confections made 
from the beans is a product which has 
a taste similar to roasted peanuts. The 
beans are soaked in water and then 
roasted over a slow fire, the product re- 


. 


taining the appearance of the bean but 
being tenderer than peanuts. 

The same product is made into con- 
fections of various flavors by coating 
with fiavored sugar. The roasted beans 
are used in candies much as are pea- 
nuts in the Western countries. 

The use of soybean flour in bread, 
cakes, rolls, and similar products has 
been growing rapidly in recent years 
in the United States. The bread made 
with the usual content of soybean flour, 
about one-third, is sold at about the 
same price as bread made entirely with 
wheat flour, and it has a higher nutri- 
tive value and is said to stay fresh 
longer. 

Manufacture of shoyu sauce from soy- 
beans has started in the United States 
and the product is widely used, although 
there is only one plant making it and 
this is operated by a Japanese. It is 
used on meats and other foods. * 

Miso, a soybean product widely used 
in Japan and China, which has the con- 
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To Start Next Year 


League of Nations Station to 
Be in Operation for 
Arms Conference 


LL the necessary agreements and 
|; ~™ contracts for the League of Nations 
| radio station have been signed, the 
grounds and buildings for the station 
are about ready, and the technical ex- 
perts of the League are consulting with 
; the various contracting firms in regard 
| to the materials, according to a report 
from Consul Prentiss B. Gilbert, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Work on the station itself is to begin 
shortly and it is expected that the actual 
} construction will be completed about 
Dec. 1, 1931, and the station placed in 
| limited operation immediately after- 
ward. If present expectations are ful- 
| filled, the necessary technical arrange- 

ments will be completed in time to put 

the station in full operation before the 
convening of the General Disarmament 

|} Conference in February, 1931—IJssued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


Vice President Urges 
Stricter Enforcement 
| Of Immigration Laws 





Mr. Curtis 
Ade quate Preparedness 


For Defense in Address to 
| D. A. R. Session 
| oo 


The deportation of aliens aiming to 
overthrow the Government and of alien 
criminals, the strengthening of immigra- 
tion laws and the registration of foreigners 
in this country were advocated by Vice 
President Charles Curtis April 20 in his 


| address at Washington, D. C., before the | 


annual convention of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. He also de- 
scribed the freedom which aliens enjoy in 
the United States. 


Although not believing in a large stand- 


ing Army or in too large a Navy, this | 
want both the Army and/| 


Nation does 
the Navy to be fully adequate for National 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Also Advocates | 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1931 


| 
It Attributed to. 
Economic Unrest 


American Minister Reports’ 
That Revolution Is Being) 
Recruited Mainly From 
Unemployed Communists 


American Women 
Removed to Ports 


Consuls Instructed to Take 
Necessary Steps to Protect 
Nationals, as Military Aid 
Is Requested 


Unrest on the north coast of Honduras, 
“due principally to unemvloyment,” might | 
easily result in riots, according to informa- | 
tion regarding the Honduran revolution- | 
ary movement communicated to the De-| 
partment of State by Julius G. Lay, 
American Minister at Tegucigalpa, the De- | 
partment announced April 20. | 

Minister Lay, according to the Depart- | 
ment, reported that no prominent leader 
had been identified with the revolt, which | 
appears to “have been recruited entirely | 
from the unemployed ‘communists’ and 
the riffraff of the northern Honduras.” 

Nationals Protected | 

Asked whether there was any apparent | 
connection between the revolution in Hon- 
duras and the trouble in Nicaragua, Secre- 
tary Stimson replied in the negative. He | 
explained orally that it had been known for | 
'a long time that there was a “ticklish | 
!economic situation” in Honduras due in 
part to labor troubies. 

American consuls have been instructed | 
to take necessary steps to protect their} 
| nationals, while American women have 
; been removed to ports from the interior 
by private interests. 


| 


partment was informed, are advancing on 


the Tela, Puerto Castilla and Truxillo dis- 
| tricts of the country, where vice consuls 


| 


have requested military aid, in the belief | 
that American lives and property are in| 


danger. 
Position of American Ships 
Secretary Stimson summarized orally 


defense, Mr. Curtis declared. He congrat-| the position of American naval vessels in 
ulated the Daughters of the American! Nicaraguan and Honduran waters as fol- 


Revolution for having built up “the exist- 


nd in the air.” 
His address follows in full text: 


Tribute to Organization 
It is indeed a great pleasure to be in- 


|@ 


vited to address the opening meeting of} 


| this well-known patriotic organization, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

A short while ago as I sat here, gazing 
}over this crowded auditorium, at these 


| thousands of resplendent women, recall-| 


| ing that each in turn represented thou- 
;} sands back home in every State of the 
Union, the thought came to me that with 
|}SO many true American women of such 


Nation is bound to be secure. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
luation are a tremendous factor for pub- 
lic good. The qualifications for member- 


organization; the high character, 


sistently for the best interests of home 
and country. 
chosen and well heeded. 


Achievement of Purposes 


In a most remarkable fashion you have | 


achieved and are achieving the noble aims 


and ideals which you have set for your- | 
With pronounced success, forever | 


selves. 
bearing in mind your motto, Home and 
Country, year after year you have per- 
sisted in your appointed tasks; in honor- 


ing and revering the memory of the gal-| 


lant men and women of the Colonial pe- 
riod who devoted their energies and their 
lives to the struggle for freedom that this, 
|the United States, the greatest Republic 


of all time, might be born; in developing | 
}an enlightened public opinion as to the} 
sacred rights and duties of citizenship; in| 


| cherishing, maintaining and extending the 

| institutions of American freedom; in fos- 

| tering true patriotism and love of country; 

and in aiding to secure for mankind all 
the blessings of liberty. 

The special Federal charter granted to 
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Questioning of Jurors 


| 
} 


Supreme Court Sustains Claim | 


Of Negro Defendant 


| The Supreme Court of the United States 
| held April 20 that a Negro defendant in 
|a criminal case being tried in the District 
| of Columbia for a crime involving a white 
person has the right to have prospective 
white jurors questioned as to any possible 
racial prejudice they might have against 
| the Negro race. 


The judgment of conviction for murder | 
of a white policeman was reversed by the | 


| Supreme Court in the case of Aldridge v. 
| United States, No. 683, for the failure of 

the trial court to submit an inquiry as 
to racial prejudice, as requested by counsel 
| for the Negro defendant. 


(The majority and dissenting opinions | 


are printed in full text on page 6.) 

Chief Justice Hugies, in handing down 
the majority opinion, declared, in rejec- 
ting the Government’s contention that 
it would be detrimental to the administra- 


tion of law to allow questions to jurors | 


|as to racial prejudice, that “we think it 
| would be far more injurious to permit it 
| disqualifying prejudice were allowed to 
serve as jurors and that inquiries designed 
to elicit the fact of qualification were 
barred.” 
to bring the processes of justice into dis- 
repute,” it was held. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds dissented from 
the majority opinion. 


an undisclosed question ‘relative to racial 
prejudice’ (whatever that may be), he said, 


| “we are asked to upset a judgment ap- | 


proved by the judges of both lower courts 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


‘Nding rolvi 59 27 |ing sentiment for adequate preparedness | 
Building permits involving $152,070, 100. | for the national eetdoas. on eal oan sea,| m 


ship; the patriotic aims and ideals of the | 
com- | 
mon sense, and vivid intelligence of its| 
membership; all these form an irresistible | 
combination working faithfully and per-| 


Your motto is indeed well | 


On Race Issue Upheld 


to be thought that persons entertaining | 
“No surer way could be devised | 


“Solely because of | 
the refusal of the trial judge to propound 


lows: 

At Bluefields, Nicaragua: The “Sacra- 
| mento,” which has g landing party of 
| marines ashore in the town; the “Roch- 
ester,” which arrived April 19. 

At Puerto Cabezas; Nicaragua: The 
“Memphis” has departed for Honduras; 
| the “Asheville” is proceeding from Cape 
| Gracias to Puerto Cabezas; the “Langley” 
| is proceeding from Guantanamo to Puerto 

abezas. 


Sizable bodies of armed men, the De- | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Contract Signed | 
For Boulder Dam 


Secretary Wilbur Affixes Sig- 
nature and Work Will 
Begin at Once 


| 
| 


-wECRETARY RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
on April 20 signed the contract 
awarding construction of Hoover Dam 
to Six Companies Incorporated. Imme- 
diately after the contract was signed 
by the Secretary, notification of his ap- 
proval was transmitted by the Bureau 
of Reclamation to the Denver office, it 
was announced orally at the Bureau. 
additional information follows: 

The Denver Office of ihe Bureau of 
Reclamation will notify the contractors 
to start work immediatley. In ,under- 
taking the performance of the largest 
single contract ever let by the Govern- 
ment, Six Companies Incorporated put 
up a $5,000,000 bond as evidence of good 
faith. It was attested by 21 sureties. 

Since the award was made to the 
company March 4 by the Secretary 
when its low bid of $48.890,999 was 
accepted, preliminary work has been in 
progress. Engineers and workmen are 
already on the ground. 

A camp has been sei up to accommo- 
date 350 men who will start work im- 
mediately. The contract calls for a 
commencement of construction within 
30 days after notification of the ap- 


! 
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Fourteen Countries 
Are Represented at 
Health Conference 


Pan American Group Is to: 


Discuss Various Problems 
Of Public Health and San- 


itation Projects 


Representatives of 14 Pan-American 
countries gathered in Washington April 


j}conference of directors of health, which 
convened on the call of Dr. Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, Surgeon General, of the United 
| States and Director of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. 


| At the opening session April 20 the dele- 

;gates were welcomed by Francis White, 

| the Assistant Secretary of State; Dr. L. S. 

Rowe, director general of the Pan Amer- 

ican Union, and Dr. Cumming, and re- 
mR avere given by each delegate. 

Be ing wfthi the session of April 21 
| the conference will consider in round-table 
| discussions, problems of public health con- 
|fronting the Pan-American countries. 
| Among the topics to be discussed are 





Cc 
| At Ceiba. Honduras: 
| arrived April 20. 
Truxillo and Puerto Castilla (double 
ports) Honduras: The “Trenton” is en 
} route from Guantanamo. 
| Tela, Honduras: United Fruit Company 
boat anchored there. 
| Puerto Cortez, Honduras: The “Marble- 
head” en route from Guantanamo. 
| The numbers of American citizens at 
| these Honduran ports Secretary Stimson 
| summarized as follows: 
Ceiba, 300; Puerto Castilla, 247; 
333; Puerto Cortez, 372. 


Naval Vessels Requested 

The Department's prepared statements 
regarding Honduras and Nicaragua follow 
in full text: 

The American Minister at Tegucigalpa, 
Mr. Julius G. Lay, reported to the Depart- 
| ment at midnight last night that revolu- 
tionary movements broke out on April 
18 in the interior of the Tela, Puerto Cas- 
tilla and Truxillo districts. The Vice Con- 
suls at those places, understanding that 
sizeable bodies of armed men were ad- 
vancing and believing that American lives 
and property were in danger, requested 
that naval vessels be sent. 

In the Tela district a force estimated 
at 200 men occupied Progreso and vicin- 
| ity. They robbed the Banco de Honduras 
at Progreso and requisitioned arms, sup- 
plies and railway rolling stock, but other- 
wise their behavior was reported as or- 
derly. They advanced on Tela about 20 
miles on April 19 as far as Urraco, which 
is 40 miles from Tela. The government 
later regained possession of Progreso. So 
far the Puerto Cortes district is unaf- 
fected by the revolution. 

Minister Lay reported that no prom- 
inent military or political leaders had been 
identified with the movement which ap- 


The “Memphis” 


Tela, 





;}the unemployed “communists” and the 
riff-raff of Northern Honduras. No in- 
surrectjonary forces had approached 
nearer/than 30 miles to the ports men- 
tioned and the opinion was ventered that 
| the uprising would soon fizzle out. 

Minister Lay has instructed the con- 
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FEDERAL SERVICE 


pears to have been recruited entirely from ' 


methods of securing a safe water supply, 
| regulation of the sale of milk, methods of 
| preventing communication of disease by 
| aerial transportation, 
| blindness, the control of plague, infant 
|mortality, narcotics, tuberculosis, and 
| child welfare. 


Sympathy for Nicaragua 


| Surgeon General Cumming, in opening 
| the conference, expressed his pleasure at 
welcoming the delegates, and his regret 
that because of unforeseen circumstances 
a number of member countries were un- 
able to send delegates. 

Referring to the recent earthquake in 
Nicaragua, the Surgeon General said: 
am sure I express your heartfelt sympathy 
when I say that we are all overwhelmed 
by the recent catastrophe which took place 
in the once beautiful capital of our sister 
republic, just as we were also overwhelmed 
by the catastrophe in Santo Domingo 
sometime ago. 

“I am gratified,” he continued, “that so 
many countries are represented, particu- 
larly in view of the world-wide depres- 
sion at the present time. 

Cooperation in Health Projects 


“I. wish to remind you that ours is a 
most important and 
There are numbers of questions of un- 
usual interest. I want you to feel that 
this is your meeting, and that I have 
called you together not only in obedience 
to the resolution of the fifth Pan Ameri- 


can conference, but also to have the bene- | 


fit of your advice and counsel 


“I wish to express to you my deep ap- |, 


preciation of your cooperation in the work 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
and express the hope that you will con- 
tinue to cooperate with 
Council and myself in carrying out the 
important duties which have been given 
to the Sanitary Bureau to perform.” 
Director General Rowe welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the Pan American 
Union. In emphasizing the importance 
of the conference, he declared that 
no field of international endeavor has the 
work of cooperation advanced as far as 
it has in the field of public health and 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


TO SEEK STATE 


AND LOCAL AID, ON EMPLOYMENT 


(pPrictals of the newly reorganized 
United States Employment Service 
gathered at the Department of Labor 
| April 20 to discuss plans for putting the 
| expanded organization into efficient op- 
eration. 

All but two of the persons whose ap- 
pointment was announced April 18 were 
present at the meeting, over which the 
Supervising Director of the Service, 
John R. Alpine, presided. Secretary 
Doak welcomed them in a brief state- 
ment and explained the purposes of the 
Service. 

It is hoped to attain general coopera- 
tion between the Federal, State and lo- 
cal agencies interested in employment, 
Mr. Doak asserted. It is hoped to co- 
ordinate the work of the directors who 
have been selected to look after em- 
ployment in each State and the District 
of Columbia, and to study the needs of 
the States generally and determine the 
size of organization required. 

“We are simply endeavoring to estab- 
lish the most satisfactory and adequate 
type of national employment system,” 


| 


the Secretary said. “It is my conviction 


Newly Organized Service Will Study Indi vidual Needs of 
Various Sections of Country 


| that this could not have been done un- 
der the measure introduced in Congress 
by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York.” The Wagner bill would have 
created a different type of national em- 
ployment system, he explained. This 
bill was vetoed by the President. Mr. 
Doak said he could see no similarity 
between the new set-up and that pro- 
posed by Mr. Wagner. 

Three more State directors were an- 
nounced by Secretary Doak. They are 
Roy Empey, for Wisconsin, of Green 
Bay; Mrs. Lulah T. Andrews, for Ne- 
braska, of Omaha; and Charles S. Wel- 
ler, for South Dakota, of Mitchell. 


Mr. Doak said he had never been on 
record as favoring the Wagner meas- 
ure, despite assertions that he favored 
the bill before becoming Secretary of 
Labor and then reversed his attitude. 
He said he had never appeared before 
the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee holding hearings on 
the Wagner measure, although he had 
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Business Editors 


Tell President of 
Trade Conditions 


Publications Dealing With 
Seven Basic Industries 
Represented at Confer- 
ence Held at White House 


Distribution Waste 
In Food Is Claimed 


Progress in Construction Is 
Said to Be Delayed by Lack 
Of Residential Building; 
Slow Automotive Upswing 


Conditions in seven of the Nation's 
basic industries were described to Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White House on April 
20 by members of the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors who con- 
ferred with him. The industries discussed 
with the President included food, oil, 
chemical, steel, textile, building and au- 
| tomotive. 
| Douglas G. Woolf, editor of the Textile 
| World, of New York, told the President 
that while the textile industry “ is going 
ahead faster today than at anytime in 
| the last ten years,” all the brakes on the 
| industry’s progress are not yet off. 


Food Distribution 

The President was told by Paul I. Ald- 
rich, editor of the National Provisioner, 
,of Chicago, that the food trades have 
| been held back by waste in distribution 
both in management and method. 

Virgil B. Guthrie, managing editor of 
the National Petroleum News, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, said that statistically the oil 
industry is in a good position. 

Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor of Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering, New 
| York, reported that the most important 
single factor retarding business recovery in 
| the chemical industry is lack of price 
Stability. 
| Steel Situation 
| _E. L. Shaner, editor of Steel, Cleveland, 
| Ohio, told the President that what is hold- 
| ing back the steel industry is that de- 
|mand for steel is not of sufficient volume 
,or of the necessary balance to justify 
steel works operations much above 50 per 
|cent of capacity. 
| Henry H. Saylor, editor of Architecture, 
|}of New York, said that the building in- 
| dustry lags far behind most other produc- 
\tive activities and that the key log in the 
|jam of building progress at present is 

residential building: , 

Automotive Industry 
| George T. Hook, editor of the Com- 
mercial Car Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., 
reported that although certain factors are 
holding back recovery, the automotive in- 
dustry, is noticeably experiencing a slow 
upswing at the present time. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, and Eugene Meyer, Governor of 
| tae Federal Reserve Board, atended the 
conference. 

The various reports made to the Presi- 
dent follow in full text: 

By Paul I. Aldrich, editor, the National 
Provisioner, Chicago: 

“Farmers continue to produce and peo- 
| ple continue to eat food. Therefore, the 
quantity element is largely taking care of 
itself in the food trades, and the food 
| trades as a whole are continuing to pro- 
|}duce and distribute at maximum ca- 
| pacity. 





High Quality Shown 

| “Quality of foods is being improved and 
|is now exceptionally high, due to the 
fact that the abundance of food produced 
during the last two years has made it 
| unnecessary for buyers to consider the 
lowest grades. This improvement in 
{quality is coming in spite of the fact 
that there is comparatively little price 
|premium on the very highest grade of 
| food. The quality improvement is, there- 
| fore, distributed throughout the commere 
cial grades rather than being concen- 
trated on fancy grades. 

“The competitive situation has forced 
many improvements in food producing 
methods.. Vacuum packing is increasing 
very rapidly for coffee as well as for can- 
ned fruits and vegetables. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables are being more carefully 
| graded and packed than ever before. The 
coffee trade is being speeded up so that 
| the product is better protected and reaches 
consumers in a much fresher condition. 

“There is a rapid increase in the use 
of frozen fruits, particularly for baking 
purposes, and in the use of frozen. vege- 
tables for the fancy hotel trade. All of 
these improvements, and many more, are 
«dding to the quality of food more rapidly 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Farm Board Agency 
Sells Wheat Abroad 


|More Than 7 Million Bushels 
Sent to Foreign Markets 


The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
has made substantial sales of wheat 
{abroad in the last few days and about 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 bushels of the 35.- 
000,000 which the corporation offered for 
; export has been sold so far, James B. 
|} Stone, Chairman of the Federal Farm 
| Board, stated orally April 20. 
| The grain sold at prices above the world 
| level, Mr. Stone said, because of its high 
quality. 

World prices of wheat are very low, the 
Chairman said, and the chances for higher 
prices are much better than for a reduc- 

}tion. The present level undoubtedly will 
| result in acreage reduction in the prin- 
| cipal wheat producing countries, he said. 
|Recent increased demands for wheat 
abroad, he added, probably is a result of 
extremely low stocks in Europe and of the 
{fact that Russian shipments have not 
been active in the last 30 days. 

The nationwide organization for mare 
keting fruits and vegetables, which is be- 
ing planned by an organization commit- 
tee. may be in operation in time to handle 
Fall products, C. C. Teague, Vice Chair- 
man of the Board, stated orally. 

Representatives of the California grape 
| growers are expected to confer with the 
Board soon, Mr. Teague said, on means of 
improving the operations of the Grape 
Control Board, which has been trying to 
' stabilize marketing of grapes and grape 

| products in California. 
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Normal Course — 
In Latin American 
Trade Expected 


Federal Officer Says Nation 

' Will Continue to 
dustrial Goods and Buy 
Agricultural Products 


ited States will continue to fur-| 

asa satin America with industrial prod- 
ucts and will continue to purchase from 
Latin America commodities such as coffee, 
bananas and sugar, said Walter C. Thurs- 
ton, Chief of the Division of Latin Amer- 
ican Affairs of the Department of State, 
in describing “commercial relations” be- 
tween this and other American republics 
quring his address at Philadelphia re- 
cently before the Academy of Political 
and social Science. (The introduction and 
the section of his address dealing with this | 
country’s “political relations with Amer- 
jean nations was printed in the issue of 


i ) 
are tection of his talk dealing with 
“commercial relations” follows in full 
ee ommercial Relations: The predominant 
attribute of America is its @ynamic energy. 
There is nothing static about it. The 
processes by which it has been successively 
explored, subjugated, populated, and 
brought into productivity are all at work | 
today. If our frontier has vanished, Bra- 
sil's “nas not; if the torrent of immigra- 
tion no longer pours into the United 
States, it has but been deflected, though 
in lesser volume, to South America; and | 
if we are no longer borrowing vast sums 
for the development of this country, we 
are lending them for the development of 
our neighbors. 
Economic Relationship 


ile the munificence of Providence 
ye of the United States both an 
agricultural and an industrial nation, in 
its economic relationship to Latin Amer- 
ica it may be regarded as preponderantly 
-a producer of manufactured articles. The 
Latin American republics, in contrast, ore | 
principally producers of agricultural and | 
mineral commodities. Proximity, and ade- 
quate communications, make effective this 
complementary relationship, and com- 
merce between the northern and southern 
republics haS assumed important pro- 
tions. 
“7 is this trade merely a war and post- 
war development, as seems so often to be 
assumed, and consequently one which 
having been captured may be recaptured. 
Statistics compiled by the United States 
Department of Commerce show that in 
1900 we sold to Latin America over $135,- 
000,000 worth of goods, and bought almost 
$200,000,000 worth of its products. Ten 
years later, our sales to Latin America 
had increased to over $300,000,000 and our 
purchases to nearly $450,000,000—a com- 
bined increase of over 100 per cent in| 
the decade immediately preceding the war. | 
Since the war our trade with Latin| 
America has assumed vastly greater pro- | 
Portions, amounting during several re-| 
cent years to more than $2,000,000,000, and | 
to nearly $1,500,000,000 in 1930, a period | 
of depression. The ratio of expansion has | 
not greatly altered, and it may reasonably 
be assumed that the fortuitous element 
in this great interchange is ne ligible, | 
and that on the contrary it obqys the) 
usual laws of economics and commerce. | 
In 1910 the population of the Latin 
American republics was perhaps 75,000,- | 
000, and that of the United States about 
92,000,000. Today, their respective popu- | 
lations are approximately 119,000,000 and | 
122,000,000, an increase of some $65,000,- | 
000. Concurrently with this increase of | 
population—the equivalent of a Germany | 
—the mechanics and forces of modern | 


| 
social 


advancement have been active. | 
Public education, public health measures, 
improved communications, and _ similar 
causes have combined to better the gen-| 
eral standard of living, to widen the in- 
dividual horizon, and thereby to bring | 
about the awakening to new needs. The| 
demands which are thus created by the} 
physical expansion of the reciprocal mar- | 
kets, and by the improving standards of | 
living and resultant increasing per capita 
consumption, constitute of course the 
basic stimulus and sustaining element of 
our trade. 
Commodities Exchanged 

The major commodities making up in- 
ter-American trade are so well known 
that reference need only be made to a 
few, such as coffee, sugar, nitrate, and 
copper on the one side, and on the other, | 
to automobiles, electrical appliances, and 
agricultural machinery. In this connec- 
tion our Department of Commerce has 
expressed the opinion that approximately 
80 per cent of Latin American imports 
from the United States are mass produced 
commodities, without a rival as to price 
and quality. It has not generally been 
remarked, however, that some of the major 
imports into the United States from Latin 
America likewise are the result of mass 
production. Brazilian coffee, Chilean ni- 
trate, and Cuban sugar may be cited. 

However, in addition to the tendency of 
commodities to seek their markets, there | 
are other influences of major importance 
to the commercial relationship between 
the United States and Latin America,| 
such as the vast investments of American 
capital in tangible property. To quote 
again from statistics compiled by our De- 
partment of Commerce, out of some $7,- 
500,000,000 of direct foreign investments of 
American corporations and business men 
at the end of 1929, some $3,500,000,000 rep- 
resented investments in manufacturing, 
selling, petroleum, mining and smelting, 
agricultural, communication and trans- 
portation activities in Latin America. 
Other influences are the Panama Canal, 
our splendid and improving merchant ma- 
rine, American direct and efficient cable, 
radiotelegraph, and more recently, radio- 
telephone services to Latin America, and 
equally recent, our American airways— 
which now circumnavigate the entire 
South American continent. 


Depression as Factor 

The period of depression which an- 
nounced its presence with such destructive 
suddenness near the close of 1929 is now 
perceived to have been universal. It was 
accompanied by drastic declines in com- 
modity prices. Coffee, sugar, tin, copper, 
and other major sources of Latin Amer- 
ican prosperity were seriously affected. | 
The influence of this economic depres- | 
sion, and in some instances the added in- | 
fluence of domestic political disturbances | 
(and perhaps the two react upon one an- 
other where they are not related) have, 
of course, profoundly affected the general 
financial condition of several of the coun- | 
tries, some of which, but thus far sur- 
prisingly few, are finding it difficult to | 
maintain full service upon their foreign 
indebtedness. It is but reasonable to as- 
sume; however, in the light of past crises, | 
that the present depression is but transi- | 
tory, and that eventual improvement is | 
inevitable. | 

To summarize then, it may be antici- 
pated that the future commercial rela- 
tions of the United States with Latin 
America will conjinue to respond to the 
usual motive forces, and that the United 
States, desiring coffee, bananas, sugar, 
and similar products, will continue to buy 
them from the most convenient producing 
country, and that its own industrial prod- 
ucts will continue to be purchased by its 
neighbors who do not make them. The 
periods of unusual prosperity and of ex- | 
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‘Record Grain Stock | 


Held in Canada 


Greatest Increase Is Shown in 
That Part of Crop in 
Hands of Farmers 


Total stocks of grain in Canada on 


March 31 were the highest on record, be- | 
Sell In- | ing 275,000,000 bushels or about 46,000,000 | 
| higher than a year ago, according to a| 


Canadian government report received in 


the Department of. Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache L. W. Meekins, in Ot- 
tawa. The greatest increase is shown in 
stocks in farmers’ hands. 


Total stocks are given as: Barley, 84,- 
600,000 bushels, about 40,000,000 more than 
a year ago; flaxseed, 2,800,000 against 
1,200,000 last year; rye, 20,700,000 com- 
pared with 11,000,000 last year. About 
22 per cent of the 1930 wheat crop is still 
in the farmers’ hands against 15 per cent 
of the ald crop on the same date last 
year and 11 per cent the previous year. 


The 1930 wheat crop is estimated at 297,- | 


800,000 bushels of wheat, about 1.1 per 
cent, or 4,300,000 bushels of unmerchant- 
able quality. 

The following disposition of the 1930 
wheat crop is given: Allowance for dock- 
age 2 per cent on deliveries of 310,000,- 
000 bushels, subtract not merchantable 
leaves net crop 307,000,000 bushels. Add 
the carryover from July, 1930, and the 
total is 499,000,000 bushels. Subtract the 
amount used for seed and for human con- 


sumption the total export and the amount | 
fed to cattle and the estimated carry- | 


over on July 1, 1931, is approximately 
115,000,000 bushels.—I/ssued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Effort to Maintain 
Monopoly Charged to 


Radio Corporation 


DeForest Company Opposes 
Review of Decision Void- 
ing Sole Right to Supply 
Tubes for Sets 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


within the prohibition of section 3 of the 
Clayton Act, is not that petitioner sought 
to reserve to itself the right to sell audion 
tubes to its licensees, as petitioner as- 


|serts, but is, as held by the courts be- 


low, that fact coupled with the fact that 
petitioner has, by written agreement, made 
it compulsory on manufacturers represent- 
ing a minimum of 88.35 per cent of the 
total market of the United States to ac- 
quire from petitioner the unpatented vac- 
uum tubes necessary to make their sets 
initially operative.” 


“Replacement Market” 


The “unpatented set” business as a mar- 
ket for tubes of independent manufac- 


turers “is purely a fiction,” it is asserted | 


in the brief. “The replacement market, 
if petitioner is allowed to monopolize the 
initial market, is merely a fictitious the- 
ory,” it is also stated. 


“The sum and substance of this litiga- 
tion,” the brief concludes, “is that peti- 
tioner asserts that, owning a patent right, 
is has the right to impose~ any terms 
and conditions it seems fit for the grant 
of licenses thereunder. To this we can 


| freely subscribe provided, aS was said by 


the courts below, petitioner does not im- 
pose as a condition for such licenses a 
violation of a valid statute. 


“Section 3 of the Clayton Act makes it | 


illegal for petitioner to enter into a con- 
tract for the lease or sale of goods, 
whether patented or unpatented, on the 
condition that the lessee or purchaser 
shall not use or deal in the goods of 


| others where the effect of such lease, | 


sale or contract for sale, or such condi- 
tion, agreement, or understanding is to 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce. That is precisely what petitioner 
has done.” 


Senate Hearings Set 
On Post Office Leases 


The Select Senate Committee on the 
Investigation of Post Office Leases, under 
the chairmanship of Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, will reopen hear- 
ings April 28 at Chicago, Ill., Chairman 
Blaine announced April 20. 


Hearings are scheduled to be held for | 
three days to consider various postal leases | 


in the City of Chicago, he said. The 
Committee was set up during the last 
Congress under the resolution sponsored 
by Senator Blaine who declared in sup- 
porting the resolution that the Federal 
Government pays out annually exorbitant 
amounts of money 1n undue rentals for 
postal quarters, 


treme depression presumably will be of 


varying but not of extraordinary duration. | They are proud of their country and their | 


Future trade, briefly, should be increas- 
ingly 
ficial. 
(The section of the address dealing 
with the “cultural relations” of the 
United States with other American 
countries will be printed in the issue 
of April 22.) 


important and re¢iprocally bene- 





UPKEEP OF MERCHANT MARINE 
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| Annual operafion appropriations of the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
for the last 10 years, under the control of the parent organization, 
the United States Shipping Board, are shown comparatively in the 


chart. The progressive reduction 


in expenditures of Federal moneys 


| is accounted for by continued extension of the liquidation program 
| through which vessels owned and operated by the United States were 


Rigid Enforcemen 


rceeme 


transferred to private ownership and operation. 


nt of Immigration Laws 


Is Urged by Vice President Curtis 


Also Advocates in Address 


'Continued 


|your organization by Congress, 


setting 


affairs of the Nation. 


The existence of your society began on | 


| Aug. 9, 1896, in an apartment house in 
Washington. It is a memorable date. 
Recognition of this fact will become in- 
| creasingly widespread as the years roll on. 
|I wish here to pay my tribute to the 
; three founders, Miss Eugenia Washington, 


Mrs. Ellen H. Walworth, and Miss Mary | 


Desha. The society they started 41 years 
| ago will continue through the years, gain- 
| ing in scope and power, becoming an ever- 
| increasing tower of strength, an ever- 
| stronger bulwark of peace and security 
;to our Government, its traditions, and its 
| ideals of life, liberty and happiness. Your 
three founders have made a place for 


themselves in the history of our country. | 


With them, the advice of the Father of 


Our Country, George Washington, given | 


|in his Farewell Address, bore amazingly 
{good fruit. 
|and believed, as have you, that: 


“This Government, the offspring of our 


'own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, | 
adopted upon full investigation and ma- | 
ture deliberation, completely fair in its} 


| principles and in the distribution of its 
| powers, uniting security with energy and 


| containing within itself a provision for} 


its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and support.” 


You are the descendants of the men 
|}and women who by their bravery and suf- 
| fering won independence for the colonies, 
organized them into the United States, 
,and laid the foundation of what was des- 
tined to be and today is, the greatest and 
|most powerful nation in the world. 


The founders of*your Government were 
|able, experienced and far-seeing men. 
| The best evidence of this is the care the 
|took in the formation of the Union, 
|the Declaration of Independence, in the 
adoption of the emblem of our count 
American flag, and in ordaining and es- 
| tablishing the Constitution. 


The principles upon which our Govern- 
|}ment was founded are those which your 
| Organization upholds, preserves, and per- 
petuates. As long as these ‘principles are 
| recognized and followed our country is 
}in no serious danger either from within 
{or without. 


Republic Marked Beginning 
Of Rule of the People 


The world has been made to realize 
what a powerful government your fore- 
fathers established and what a great na- 
tion their descendants have built up. 
Without the United States, the history of 
the world would have been very different. 
It is the foundation rock of liberty and 
| protection against the tyranny of kings. 
Its birth marked the beginning of the 
rule of the people. At its birth, Liberty 
had a temple in every cabin and altar in 
every heart. Our people as a whole are 
proud of what you are doing to keep alive 
| the Spirit of 1776, to inspire a stronger 
feeling of love of country. 


| The people of the United States are, 
j}and always have been, peace-loving and 
law-abiding as a nation. They are in- 
| dustrious, generous, and not quarrelsome. 
| They concern themselves with their own 
| affairs and do not meddle in the affairs of 
|other countries. They are sympathetic 





| with the woes and distresses of the peo-| 


| ple of the world. They ask nothing more 
j than to be permitted to work out their 

own destiny without interference, and they 
| freely concede this same right to others. 


form of government. They have a strong 
national consciousness because of which, 
|despite their innate peaceful aims and 
|desires they wili not submit to insult, 
| abuse, or ill-treatment by any other na- 
tion. Our country has never engaged 
{in nor will it ever engage in a war of 
| aggression, and it will engage in a war 


Preparedness’ for National Defense 
Dp 


forth these great purposes, may well be | 
regarded as an historic document in the} 


With him they recognized | 


Before D. A, R. ‘Adequate 


from Page 1.) 


of defense only as a last and inevitable 
resort. 

In this country we do not believe in 
a large standing Army, nor do we believe 
in maintaining too large a Navy, but we 


do want both Army and Navy to be 
fully adequate for the national defense. 
I congratulate your organization on its 
successful efforts to build up the existing | 
|sentiment for adequate preparedness for | 
the national defense, on the land and sea, 
and in the air. 


Favors Army and Navy 


Adequate for Defense 


We are proud of our efforts to keep 
alive the ideals for which your fathers 
fought, bled and died—freedom of speech, | 
freedom of the press; and freedom of re- 
ligious worship; a proper regard for the 
rights of all our citizens and for each. 
Your members rightfully expect everyone 
to do his full duty in times of stress in 
our beloved country whether that stress 
| be due to fire or flood, famine or pestil- | 
ence, unemployment or other depression; 
in stress from any cause. 


You have done the people of our coun- 
try a great service in your study of the 
growth of our country from 4,000,000 peo- 
ple to 122,000,000, from 13 States to 48 
States. The addition of each State is a 
story of struggle and trial, of danger and 
hardship, of suffering and privations of 
the pioneers—of their day. You have 
noted the heroic deeds of the pioneers, 
that great army of toiling men and 
women as they made theis way, year by 
year, step by step, from ocean to ocean 
| across this great continent. 
| You have marked the trails over which 
| the pioneers traveled, you have noted the 
{movement to the West and Northwest, 
}and the opening of a new country, the | 
| organization of new territories, the ad- 


! 





EY| mission of new States, the building of 
in| railroads, the springing up, of villages, | 


| towns and cities like magic, the cultivated | 


ry, the | plains which changed a wilderness into 


the greatest food-producing section in the | 
world—you have noted the millions of | 
|immigrants who quitted their homes in | 
| the Old World and took shelter and pro- 
tection in our land of liberty—to those 
| foreigners who came to this country to | 
make it their home, to help open up a 
| new country, we owe much for they have | 
always been ready and willing to do their 
full part in every time of stress. To ‘all | 
has been given a hearty welcome—the | 
new country offered them a safe retreat 
and a peaceful, quiet home. This coun- 
| try gives all its citizens, native and for- 
|} eign orn, a like security at home and 
| protection abroad. 

| 

| Discusses Problems 
Concerning Citizenship 

At this point I wish to say a few words 
about three closely related questions con- | 
cerning which every American citizen, 
native or naturalized, should be, and I 
think is, deeply interested. 

Our problems of immigration, Ameri- 
canization and naturalization, are insepa- 
rable the one from the other. They 
| are vital and pressing. Fortunately your 
| society recognizes their existence and 
| their importance. You have done very 
good work on them in the past. You} 
j}are helping the Government with them 
| materially in the present. I am sure you 
will be of even greater help in the future. 

Too often in the past these three re- 
lated problems have not been recognized 
to be of importance in the order I have 
| stated them. Instead of immigration, | 
Americanization, and then naturalization, | 
}it has been immigration, naturalization, 
and then Americanization. 


| In this day and age it is worth much 
|to a man’s peace and happiness to be a 
| citizen of the United States. He should be | 
worthy of it. He should seek it as a great | 
|boon. He should appreciate its rare value | 
and desire it above all things+ 
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|\Of Immigration Laws 


Now that I have referred to our form 
| of government and to its growth and de- 
velopment may I say a few words about 
a question in which every American citi- 
| zen, native-born and naturalized, is deeply 
|interested. That is the handling of cer- 
tain aliens within our borders. Once jn 
our country they are free to travel from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf | 
to the Lakes without molestation, they | 
| enjoy a freedom of speech, movement and 
action which is afforded in no other coun- 
try in the world. Our immigration laws | 
should be amended and more rigidly en- | 
forced, and especially is this true in these | 
times of depression and lack of employ-| 
ment. Registration of aliens would be 
| helpful to the department and to all seek- | 
ing citizenship. All aliens whose object 
is to overthrow our government and all) 
alien criminals and racketeers, should be 
| deported, and the sooner this action is 
taken the better it will be for our country. 


Our States are separate and independent | 
of each other, they have separate Legis- | 


laturs and separate laws, but they have |~— ; : } 
3 yt will not succeed but the names of such} 


|@ union of interest, a union of affection, | 
;@ union of allegiance, they have but one 
spirit, one principle and one Union, 


Reverence to Memory 


Of Washington and Lincoln 


The names of the two great men, one 
under whose leadership the revolution 
succeeded and the Union was established, 
and the other under whose leadership 
the States were held together and the 
Union was saved—George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln—will live forever. These 
;two great men have long since passed 
away but the more their tombs retreat 
into the shades of time the more radiant 
and outstanding they are in the eyes of 


| per cent. 
| show seasonal increase. 


|now under way. 


; men, 


}among construction 
|} among other labor groups. 


| Wage Reductions 
| Becoming Fewer, 


Says Col. Woods 


y ° | 
‘Emergency Committee, Re- 


viewing Business Devel- 
opments, Declares Pay 
Cuts Unfortunate 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
ways announces that State road program 
for year will mean expenditure of more 
than $14,000.000, of which more than 
$5,000,000 will be for labor. 


| Portland, Oreg.—Portland and Mu- 
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CALLS GOVERNORS 
TO CONFERENCE 





| 


nomah County voted bond issue of $1,- | 


| 002,000 each to be used for public im- 
provements and maintenance to provide 
employment. Rotational plan of labor to 
be used with no man earning more than 
$24 per month. Bonds to be sold as funds 
are required. Approximately 14.000 un- 
employed are registered with civic emer- 
gency committee. Recent floods creating 
a demand for labor on highways, railways, 
and farms. 


Unchanged at Salt Lake 
Salt Lake City.—No noticeable changes 
in local business or employment conditions 
duting past week. 
Nashville—Employment 
Retail 


increased 3 


Chattanooga—Employment about 


per cent under normal. 


eral building. 
Memphis.—Memphis Council has voted 
$1,700,000 for local improvements. City 


has projects for street improvements and | 


new hospital building representing an 


expenditure of $1,900,000 due to start in| 


the latter part of Spring or early Sum- 
mer. Improvement in the employment 
conditions noted among paintérs, com- 
mon labor, particularly on farms and 
truck patches and slight improvement 


} among carpenters. 


Improvement at Little Rock 


Little Rock—March building permits 
equal total for ‘November, December and 
January. Unemployment has decreased 
in the past five weeks. 

Dallas—Employment conditions remain 
featureless with slight improvement gen- 


| eral outlook. Surveys being made for $3,- | 


000,000 pipe lines for east Texas oil fields 
to connect with Gulf Coast. 
Detroit.—Mayor’s Unemployment Com- 
mittee reports 900 temporary and perma- 
nent placements and over 1,000 factory 
rehires in smaller plants April 3 to April 
14. City Welfare Department reports con- 
ditions slightly improved over last month 
based on applications for relief. 
Wilmington.—Mayor’s Employment Com- 
mittee reports that while improved 
weather is gradually increasing employ- 
ment in building trades there is still con- 
siderable local unemployment. 
terest being expressed in the program of 
the Stabilization Committee of the Mayor’s 
Relief Committee. Representative Wil- 
mington citizen’ working on plans to bring 
about a community stabilization effort. 


Work At Denver 

* Denver.—Increase reported in demand 
for temporary work, particularly on 
clean-up jobs. Denver City Council sanc- 
tioned $2,300,000 bond issue for comple- 
tion of new Denver County building to 
be voted in May election. 

St. Louis.—Slight improvement shown in 
employment situation. Citizens Relief 


Temporary 


Committee advises that there has been a| 


decided increase in employment of build- 


ing-trades men and a few factory workers. | 


No need for clerical help has been no- 
ticed but the outlook is: more encourag- 


ing as several large firms are consider- | 


ing reemploying them within next few 
weeks. 


men. Large shoe manufacturer reports 
sales last week best this year. 


Atlanta.—Unemployment situation con- | 


tinues much the same. Textile manufac- 


| turing and construction work continue to 
| be the bright spots. 


Demolition work on 
the site for new Atlanta post office is 
Residential construction 
showing fair activity. 


Little Change at Buffalo 


Buffalo.—Little change in employment 
situation although a gradual resumption 


| of activity being noticed in automotive and 
| automotive accessory plants. 
| tions continue on a 50 per cent basis. 


Steel opera- 
Not 
much activity in lake shipping expected 


until after May 1, although canal traffic | 


is opening and a fair volume of business 
is reported. Navigation season will ac- 
count for a maximum of 8,000 employed 
considering all groups directly or 
indirectly affected. 


Cincinnati—A survey by the Industrial | 


Department of the Cincinnati Chamber of 


and wholesale trades | 


50 | 
Outstanding con- | 
struction project is the new $1,500,000 Fed- | 


Wide in-| 


Midwest Rubber Company has in- | 
creased their daily 18-hour schedule to 24- | 
;}hour schedule employing three shifts of | 


| 
| 


HARRY H. WOODRING 
Governors of nine States in the 
mid-continent section have been 
called by Governor Woodring, of 
Kansas, to meet for consideration 
of a proposal to enter into an 
economic compact to place agri- 
culture and petroleum production 
in these States on a parity with 
industry in other sections of the 
Nation. Mr. Woodring, a Demo- 
crat, took office Jan. 1, for a two- 
year term as Governor of Kansas. 


Treaty Callection 
Soon to Be Issued 
By State Department 


‘Probably 10 Volumes to Be 
| . Included in Compilation 
| To Be Known as _ the 
| Treaty Edition 


The first of several volumes being pre- | 
pared by the Department of State which | 


| will contain official texts and translations 
of treaties having the United States as a 
party soon will be issued, according to in- 
| formation made available April 20 on be- 
| half of the Department. 
Probably 10 volumes will be included in 
| the compilation which will be known as 
| the new Treaty Edition. The treaties will 
be presented in chronological order accord- 
ing to the date of signature. 

In a few cases revised translations of 
treaties will be presented. 


Introductory Volume 


Additional information made available 
|at the Department follows: 


The first volume will be purely intro- , 


ductory in character, containing a descrip- 


| tion of the plan and various lists and | 


tables intended to aid users of the edi- 
tion. It wil lalso contain a subject ‘dex 
which will show sections of treaties or 
| complete treaties in which reference to 
specified subjects. 

The text of the various languages in 
which the treaties were drafted will’ be 
reproduced. 
American treaties, for example, there are 
as many as four official texts. 

Since the last collection of treaties, 
sued a few years ago, the proces sof treaty 
|making has become extensive. Approxi- 
| mately 160 treaties have ben consummated 
| since that issuance of that collection, 
which took place about 1923. 


Early Documents 


While the interest in some of the older 
;|documents is largely of historical char- 
; acter, it is not entirely so. 

_ The treaty with Sweden of 1783, a treaty 
| Signed befoer the Constitution, signed by 
| Benjamin Franklin in Paris, came before 
| the. United States Supreme Court last 
;year in a case involving title to a piece 


In some cases, as in the Pan | 


known as the Malloy collection, was is- | 


Economic Accord * 
_ Of Mid-continent 
- States Advocated 


Kansas Executive Calls Con- 
ference to Seek ‘Parity’ 
In National Legislation 
Affecting Their Welfare 


ToreKA, Kans., April 20. 
A conference of the Governors of nine 
States has been called by Governor Harry 
|H. Woodring, of Kansas, to consider a 
| compact for “the establishment of a parity 
with other sections in the matter of na- 
| tional legislation affecting their economic 
| welfare.” 
|_ The meeting is to be held at Wichita, 
Kans., on May 19, according to Governor 
Woodring’s invitation, which he  an- 
|mounced had been sent to the Governors 
of Arkansas, Colorado, Missouri, Ne- 


| braska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Wyoming. . 





Economie Compact Favored 


_ “It is evident,” Governor Woodring said 
in a letter to the Governors, “that sooner 

;or later the States interested in the suc- 

| cess of agriculture and those interested in 
the preservation of the oil industry must 

| form an economic compact which has for 
its purpose the establishment of a Parity 

| with other sections in the matter of na- 

| tional legislation affecting their economic 

| welfare. 

| “It can not be denied that the benefits @ 
of Federal laws since the World War have 
accrued to the East through the political 

| Subsidizing of industry, and that this 

| sectional legislation has been detrimental 


{to the agricultural West and South. This 


sectionalism is resulting in a serious crisis 
in our great basic industries—agriculture 
and oil.” 

He called attention to the fact that 
the meeting at Wichita would be held 
prior to the annual Governors’ Conference 
at French Lick, Ind., June 1-3, and stated 
|that “the advantage of a full discussion 
| of the economic plight of agriculture and 
| Oil in the mid-continent area before the 
| conference at French Lick Springs is ob- 
| Vious.” He added that he thought the 
| porposed compact should also be in the 
| interest of all natural resources, including 
| coal, salt and other minerals. ‘ 


‘Further Program Arranged 


| For Governor’s Conference 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 20. 
Additional subjects to be considered by ¥ 
| the Governors’ conference at French Lick, 
Ind., June 1-3, were tentatively decided 
| upon at a session of the Executive Com- 
| mittee here. 
| In addition to “excessive costs of local 
government,” announced April 18 by Gov- 
ernor Norman S. Case, of Rhode Island, 
|chairman of the committee, as one of 
the subjects, it was argued that “land 
utilization and State planning,” “motor 
safety” and “executive duties and respon- 
| sibilities” should be the other major 
| topics for consideration. 


President to Take Part 
In Virginia Celebration 


|. President Hoover, it was announced at 
| the White House April 20, has. accepted 
| an invitation to take part on April 26 in 
the annual pilgrimage to Cape Henry, 
Va., in celebration of the 324th Anniver-@ 
sary of the landing of the first English 
| Settlers there. 


|}upon an erroneous translation of the 
| treaty which was made in 1783 by Charles 
Thomson who was secretary of the Conti- 
nental Congres from the time it began 
in 1774 until it ended under the Consti- 
tution in 1789. 

That translation of Charles Tmomson, 
in his handwriting, is now in the archives 
of the Department of State. Before the 
| question of its accuracy and the meaning '® 
|Of the French language in which the 
treaty originally was written came before 
the Supreme Court, the translation had 
been the subject of conflicting decisions 
in State courts in Iowa, Illinois, Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

Some of the old treaties were written 
in forms of Arabic and Tukrish lan- 
guages which no longer are in use and 


of real etate in Nebraska. The question | difficulty has ben expeirenced in obtaining 


-—-— 


of title rested to some extent, at least, | accurate translaitons. 


The Anited States Daily 


Commerce shows an estimated unemploy- | 


ment of 14.5 among factory workers, 31.8 
workers and 21.4 


are for March, 1931, compared to employ- 
ment for an average month in 1929. The 
total percentage of unemployment in 


|March compared with 1929 is placed at 


12.1 per cent. In February of this year 
the total unemployment was estimated at 
18.3 per cent. 


Chicago Business Better 


Chicago.—Chicago Association of Com- | 
|merce notes that there has not been the | 


usual post-Easter slump in buying activi- 
ties. The anticipated lull following the 
holid2ys was not nearly as severe as had 
been expected. 


from 17 States who are attending the 
first cooperative sale of the Merchandise 
Mart. Registrations of men and women 
at the Chicago offices of the Illinois Free 
Employment Service for second week in 
April total 2,334, with only 966 orders for 
help. This compares with total registra- 
tions for the second week in April, 1930, of 
2,820, and 1,476 orders for help. 


vania Railroad. Program of improvements 
to be compressed into two and one-half 
years instead of four ‘years ori 
planned for work. . 
Houston.—City Employment Bureau re- 
ports conditions slowly but steadily im- 
proving. Calls for farm laborers in terri- 
tory have helped laboring class materially. 
Charity relief work for approximately 1,- 
000 needy families now under direction 
of local Social Service Bureau instead of 
emergency commissary.which began op- 
erating early in December. 


men will soon be forgotten 

The question is often asked upon what 
does the safety of our country depend? 
It seems to me that the answer is plain. 
It is reverence for the Constitution, obedi- 


|/ence to the laws of our country, and re- 


spect for the courts, upon sound laws, 
interpreted by fair and impartial judges 
who are above partisan or personal in- 
fluence—It further depends upon our 
people having men who are constructive 
and not destructive to control and shape 
our destiny. 

May your organization* be successful in 
its efforts to keep alive not only a friendly 
but a patriotic feeling for the scheme of 
government founded by our forefathers, 


Good volume of business | 
|reported being placed by 10,000 merchants 


Work | 
| will start May 1 on $3,285,000 track eleva- | 
| tion project in Chicago of the Pennsyl- 


ginally } 
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* Honduran Revolt 


Is Attributed to 
Economic Unrest 


American Minister Reports 
That Revolution Is Being 
Recruited Mainly From 
Unemployed Communists 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


suls to take appropriate measures for the | 
protection of American and other for-| 
eigners’ lives and property, and to sug-| 


gest to the managers of the fruit com- 
pany at their posts to keep steamships 


within reach for the evacuation of Ameri- | 


cans and other foreigners if necessary. 


Where possible American women have | 
been brought to the ports from the in-| 


terior by the fruit company. 


Minister Lay has informed the consuls | 


of the European powers at Tegucigalpa 
that the American consuls will do all they 
can to protect their nationais. 
Advance Is Reported 
The American Minister to Honduras, 
Mr. Julius G. Lay, reported to the De- 
partment on the evening of April 18 that 
the American Consuls at Port Castilla and 
Ceiba had reported persistent rumors of 
imminent uprisings in their districts. 
There has been serious unrest on the 
north coast, especially in the Ceiba and 
Truxillo districts due principally to un- 


* employment, which might easily result in 


riots. The American women and chil- 
dren in the Truxillo district have been 
concentrated at Castilla as a precaution. 

The Consul at Ceiba had requested a 
warship and stated that American lives 
were in danger. Minister Lay approved 
the request for a ship. 

Minister Lay reported Sunday morning 


that the Consul at Tela had telegraphed ; 
him that a revolutionary force had cap- ! 


tured Progreso and was moving toward 
Tela. New Tela was being put under a 
civilian patrol. 

The Minister added that word had 
reached Tegucigalpa that General Diaz 
had captured Progreso. General Diaz was 
quoted as stating he was operating in the 
name of General Ferrera. 

Ship Leaves Nicaragua 

The U. S. S. “Memphis” was this morn- 
ing ordered from Puerto Cabezas to visit 
the north coast of Honduras‘to safeguard 
American life and property in the north 
coast towns if they were endangered. 
These orders were issued upon receipt of 
word of revolutionary disturbances on 
the north coast which might imperil 
American lives. 

The situation in Honduras is different 
from that in Nicaragua as there is ap- 
parently a revolutionary movement 
against the Honduran government. The 
American forces will limit themselves to 
making provisions. for the safety of 
American lives and property in the coast 
towns. 

Before leaving Puerto Cabezas_ the 
“Memphis” landed an officer and 13 men, 
two Browning machine guns and a Lewis 
machine gun for the protection of Ameri- 
cans there pending the arrival of another 
naval vessel. 

Nicaraguan Situation 

President Moncada on the night of 
April 18 gave the following signed state- 
ment to the press: 

“The United States Marines since 1927, 
as well as President Hoover and Mr. Stim- 
son, have accomplished their duty towards 
Nicaragua. They have but done their best 
for my country. In fact they have done 
more than their duty as has been proved 
by reason of earthquake. The Nicaraguan 
Government through its president gives 
due praise for their work and it is grate- 
ful to the United States Government.” 

The German Charge d’Affaires at 
Guatemala City telegraphed American 
Minister Matthew E. Hanna at Managua 


requesting protection for about 20 Ger- | 


mans in the Puerto Cabezas district. The 
telegram states that a German mission- 
ary was killed on April 17 in the Depart- 
ment of Prinzapolka. Mr. Hanna has tel- 
egraphed him in reply that he will bring 
the matter to the attention of the ap- 
propriate military authorities. 
Address by President Moncada 

President Moncada delivered the follow- 
ing address to the Congres of Nicaragua 
on April 17: 

“Because of unsual circumstances I 
come to read to you a short message of 
welcome in which unfortunately I will have 
to remind you of the frightful picture of 
the destroyed capital, bringing to your 
minds all the horror of the catasthrophe, 
but I shall bring at the same time a word 
of courage and energy, for the resurrec- 
tion not only of Managua but also of the 
republic, an organism that lived around 
its center, its capital, the seat of the su- 
preme powers and the public treasury, 
which propels progress into the cities and 
the far-flung corners of the country. 

“About a month ago the Honorable Na- 
tional Congress was holding its session 
in a flourishing city. Today it is obliged 


to ask hospitality of Masaya, which re-| 


ceived it with’ fraternal proofs of patri- 
otism and devotion. 
Reconstruction Urged 

“The executive power which I repre- 
sent, obliged as it is to think first of all 
of the Nation’s capital, of relief for it, 
and of its reconstruction, has issued vari- 
ous decrees, among which is that declar- 
ing martial law for Managua. The min- 
ister of gobernacion will inform you of 
the measures taken in the severe and 
tragic moments of the catastrophe. 

“My words are short. I ask you for 
your most sincere and patriotic coopera- 
tion. Let the soul of the fatherland en- 


ter into your hearts, and think of the na- | 


tional life. This is no time for passions. 
It is an hour for meditation and recuper- 
ation. Nature has wounded us. There is 
no criticism because one would only be 
criticizing God. 

“The one thing which is imperative, 
which speaks to our conscience, is the 
duty to restore Nicaragua, cruelly lashed 
by her evil sons and by nature itself. 

Foreign Relief Work 

“Friendly governments like that of the 
United States of America, whose marines, 
whose soldiers, and Red Cross under the 
direction of the American Minister, the 
Honorable Matthew E. Hanna, have done 
all possible good and aided Managua in 
its first days of anguish. 

“Brother governments of Guatemala. 


El Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica and) 


Panama, which have brought food and 
medicines, have shown us how much more 


humanity is worth in its hours of sadness | 
than in its hours of joy, and contributed | 


in an effective and generous manner fto- 
wards stanching our wounds. 

“I ask of you courage and fortitude. 
The president of the republic is with you. 


He comes to you extending his hand as a/| 
sign of iove for the republic and fulfill- | 


ment of duty.” 


New Speed Limits Fixed 
By Law in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., April 20. 
A bill establishing new maximum rates 
of speed for motor vehicles has been 
signed by Governor Joseph B. Ely. It 
permits the operation of automobiles in 
the open country at 30 miles an hour in- 
steed of 20 as at present, 20 miles in 
thickly settled sections instead of 15, and 
15 miles at intersections and curves in- 
stead of eight. 


oS! a 


PRESIDENT'S DA 
At the Executive Offices 


April 20, 1931 


11 a. m.—Alexander F. Osborn, of 
Buffalo, a member of the Buffalo Un- 
ployment Committee, called to discuss 
unemployment in that city. 

11:15 a. m.—H. C. Gardner, of Chi- 
cago, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

12 m.—A committee from the National 
Funeral Directors Association, headed 
by Thomas S. Wright, of Temple, Tex., 
called to invite the President to make 
an address at the annual convention of 
the association to be held at Detroit 
Oct. 6 to 9. 

12:15 p. m.—The American Minister 
to Yugoslavia, John D. Prince, called 
to pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Craddock called to pay their respects. 

12:45 p. m.—The Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

3:30 p. m—A group of editors of 
business papers called to discuss busi- 
ness conditions. 


New Federal Agency 
Asks Cooperation of 
Nation in Employment 


Individual Needs of Various 
States and Sections Will 
Be Studied, According to 
Secretary Doak 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


submitted a statement to the subcommit- 
tee, which did not mention the proposal. 


The Wagner bill Mr. Doak characterized | 


as “cumbersome,” adding it would not have 
taken care of emergencies. Money appro- 
priated for carrying out its terms, he said, 
would have been allotted to the States on 
a per capita basis, with 75 per cent of the 
total appropriation going for this purpose. 


Pronounced Difference 


“One pronounced difference between the 
present reorganized service and that which 
the Wagner measure would have created is 
that we shall give men and women for 
service to the States rather than money 
to State office holders,” Mr. Doak as- 
serted. 

Moreover, he declared, there would have 
| been delay in working out 


vision by the legislatures of funds to match 
the Federal appropriation. In the mean- 
while, the Secretary said, the present serv- 
ice would have been eliminated, as the 
Wagner bill started off by saying, ‘““The 
Employment Service now existing in the 
Department of Labor is hereby abolished.” 

What the existing service needed, the 
Secretary said, was money, not authoriza- 
tion. It had received a maximum appro- 
priation of only $385,000, and with that 
amount a comparatively satisfactory farm 
labor division and veterans section had 
been functioning. There was no provision 
for industrial service, however, as funds 
were not available. 


Aim of Service 

One of the aims of the reorganized 
service will be to bring industrial em- 
ployment problems into consideration in 
order that they, too, may be worked out, 
Mr. Doak said. 

The Wagner measure, the Secretary 
declared, made no provision for veterans 
or farm labor activity. While State funds 
would have been required to equal the 
Federal money under the Wagner bill, 24 
States were not contributing anything for 
;}employment services under conditions ex- 
| isting under the old Employment Service, 
|he added. 
| If necessary, actual employment offices 
will be set up in the States, it was pointed 
out. “I do not 
been done 
Mr. Doak said. 


Census Bureau Classifies 
The Population of Idaho 


The Director of the Census April 20 
announced the population of Idaho classi- 
fied by age, sex, color and nativity, as 
returned in the 1930 census. The total 
population of the State on April 1, 1930, 
was 445,032, comprising 45,814 persons un- 
der 5 years of age; 50,070 from 5 to 9 
years; 49.840 from 10 to 14 years; 44,- 
565 from 15 to 19 years; 37,458 from 20 
to 24 years; 
|} 29,059 30 to 34 years; 58,524 from 35 to 
44 years; 46,473 from 45 to 54 vears; 29,- 
677 from 55 to 64 years; 16,359 from 65 
|}to 74 years; 5,951, 75 years and over, and 
214 for whom age was not reported. 

Of the total population of the State, 
32.8 per cent are under 15 years of age; 
18.4 per cent are from 15 to 24 years of 
age; 26.7 per cent are from 25 to 44 years 
of age; 17.1 per cent are from 45 to 64 


| years of age; and 5.0 per cent are 65 years | 


io age and over. 

| The number of persons under 1 year of 
j}age was 8,959, as compared with 10,570 
}in 1920, a decrease of 17.9 per cent, while 
the entire group of children under 5 years 
of age shows a decrease of 15.9 per cent. 
Of the remaining age groups, those from 
10 to 24 years, and from 35 years up- 
wards, show increases between 1920 and 
193@, while those from 5 to 9 years, and 
from 25 to 34 years, show decreases. 

On a percentage basis, persons in the 
age groups from 10 to 24 years, and from 
45 years upwards, represent a larger pro- 
|portion of the total population in 1930 
than in 1920, while for those in the age 
groups under 10 years, and from 25 to 44 
years, the proportion is smaller than in 
1920.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Norman Conferences 
Declared No Mystery 


‘Eugene Meyer Explains Visit 
Of English Banker 


| Continued discussion and conjecture as 
to the purposes of the recent Washington 
visit of Sir Montagu Norman, Governor 
of the Bank of England, prompted Eugene 
| Meyer, the Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, to declare in a statement, 


| April 20, that there was nothing of gen- | 


eral interest or importance in the confer- 
ences to disclose. 

Mr. Meyer's statement follows in full 
text: 

My attention has been called to the con- 
tinued discussion of Governor Norman's 
recent visit to Washington, This discus- 
/sion has contained much conjecture and 
the intimation, frequently reiterated, of 
a secrecy and mystery surrounding his 
conferences here. Inasmuch as I have 
had numerous inquiries concerning it, let 
me repeat that there is no secret, there 
is no mystery, connected with his confer- 
ences. No understandings resulted from 
them, and the lack of information is due 
simply to the fact that there was nothing 
of general interest or importance to dis- 
close. 


the Wagner | 
plan, as it called for acceptance by the! 
State legislatures of its proposals and pro-! 


believe this could have | 
under the Wagner measure,” | 


31,028 from 25 to 29 years; | 





Plan to Reduce 


| Radio Deviation 


Of Stations Urged 


‘Engineers Tell Commission 
| Modern Equipment Will 
Almost Eliminate Objec- 
tionable Interference 


The unanimous opinion that radio art 


technically feasible to reduce the per- 
missible deviation or “wobble” of broad- 
casting stations irom their assigned fre- 


eliminate much heterodyne interference, 
| was expresssed April 20 at a conference 


Engineers of 


testified frequency adherence has reached 
| the Stage where it is practicable for a 


to eliminate almost eniirely, the objec- 
| tionable interference within its service 
j}area. It 





| sirable because the lower figure is within 
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STUDY OF VENTING AS RELIEF IN DUST EXPLOSIONS | 


|} has progressed to the stage where it is | 


| quencies, from 500 to 50 cycles, and thereby | 


called by the Federal Radio Commission. ! 


the Commission, other | 
governmental agencies, and the industry, | 


| station, with the use of modern devices, | 


was explained a reduction in| 
the tolerance from 50 to 50 cycles is de- | 


the “inaudible range” and that no “sqeals | 
or hofls” will be picked up on the modern | 


| receiving set. 
Reason for Conference 


The conference was called by the Com- 
| mission to discuss such a regulation, to 
become effective one year from the date 
of its promulgation. No outright opposi- 
tion to the regulation was voiced, but the 
opinion was expressed in letters from 
broadcasters, in some instances, that the 


curtailment from 500 to 50 cycles at one | 


time, rather than a gradual reduction, 


might be too drastic. 


It was explained by engineers that the 
reduction in tolerance would not neces- 
sarily mean there would be room for addi- 
| tional stations in the broadcast band, al- 
though that might be an ultimate result. 
|The separation between channels of 10 
kilocycles, deemed necessary to avoid 
cross-talk interference, would in no wise 
be affected, it was pointed out. But by 
reducing the tolerance, it might be pos- 
sible to narrow the geographical separa- 
tion now held essential between stations 
on the same channel. In such a way, it 
was explained, the capacity of the broad- 
cast band might be enlarged somewhat. 
Opposition to this view, however, also was 
expressed at the hearing, it being argued 
that the only real benefit to accrue Would 
be a sharp curtailment of heterodyne 
| interference. 


The proposed regulation provides that 
after the effective date of the order the 
Commission will not authorize installa- 


it is so designed that there is “reasonable 
assurance that the frequency of the trans- 
mitter is capable of maintaining the as- 
signed frequency of the station” between 
the limits prescribed, or 50 cycles on either 
side of the frequency. This order would 
suprsede the existing regulation (Gen. 
Order 7), prescribing a tolerance of 500 
cycles on either side of the assigned fre- 
quency. 

Position 


of Stations 


Chief Examiner, Ellis A. Yost, with Duke 
M. Patrick, Assistant General Counsel, 
appearing in behalf of the Commission. 
The Chief Engineer of the Commission, 
Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, in opening the testi- 
mony, declared it was his view that prog- 


ress in radio has been such as to warrant | 


the promulgation of the new order. Such 
a reduced tolerance, he said, ‘would reduce 
the beat note in moaern receivers below 
audibility.” Dr. Jolliffe declared that 30 
broadcasting stations had informed the 
Commission they approved of the pro- 
posed new regulation; that half a dozen 
favored a reduction, but not to the ex- 
treme proposed, and that another group of 
seven opposed outright any change. He 
explained that very little is to be gained 
by reducing the tolerance to any point 
higher than 50 cycles, because the beat 
note then would be audible. 


section, Bureau of Standards, 
in the view of Dr. Jolliffe. He told the 
}engineers the Bureau is widening its 
standard frequency service for broadcast- 
ing stations by which they may calibrate 
their transmitters for precise frequency 
operation and expects to provide a 24-hour 
signal, checked with tne Bureau's master 
radio standard 


concurred 


Viewed as Necessary 

Lt. Comdr. T. A. M. Craven, Naval Re- 
serve, consulting radio engineer, said the 
order is practicable and necessary in the 
interest of the public, as well as of nearly 
every regional and local broadcasting sta- 
tion. 

From an engineering standpoint he said 
the plan will not only make possible an 
improvement in the present service, ‘‘but 
|it will also lay a foundation for a more 
economical utilization of the ether in the 
future.” 

Representing the National Association 
of Broadcasters, Philip G. Loucks, its 
|}managing director, read a_ resolution 
adopted by its board of directors approv- 
jing the general proposal, provided it is 
consistent with engineering developments. 
The association, he said, includes in its 
membership 160 stations of all classes. 

Edward L. Nelson, appearing for Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, testified as to the 
technical feasibiiity of strict frequency ad- 
herence within 50 cycles. One of the oldest 
problems of broadcasting, he asserted, is 
the mitigation of the beat note, which 
now is construed ieasible, and which 
would be a “noteworthy improvement in 
general broadcasting.” 

C. A. Young, representing Western Elec- 
tric Co., declared the equipment for pre- 
cise frequency control is produced by that 
company, and J. B. Coleman, representing 
RCA-Victor Company, spoke along the 
}same line, as did J. W. Horton, of the 
General Radio Company. 

For Columbia Broadcasting System, A. 
B. Chambers, chief engineer, testified he 
was in favor of the proposal. A canvass 
/Of stations affiliated with Columbia, he 
declared, showed that 41 were in favor of 
the proposal, 22 were undecided and 13 
were opposed. Harry C. Butcher, Wash- 
ington Director of Columbia, also sup- 
ported the general proposal. 

For National Broadcasting Company, C. 
W. Horn, its general engineer, declared 
much good could accrue from the re- 
|duced deviation. He said stations asso- 
|ciated with the N. B. C. have not been 
canvassed, but he believed there is little 
| opposition to the plan. 

Carl H. Butman, radio consultant, read 
two letters from client stations, opposing 
|}so drastic a reduction. Clarence A. Tau- 
| bel, of WPEN, Philadelphia, declared his 
| station approved it. 








| Jumping Ropes Not Toys, 
Customs Court Declares 


| New York, April 20.—Gimbel Bros., Inc., 
department stores, have obtained a de- 
cision from the United States Customs 
Court that jumping ropes are not toys. 
The ropes upon entry were taxed at 70 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1414, Tariff Act of 1922, as toys. Judge 
Sullivan decides that duty should have 
been 40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1021 of the 1922 law. (Protest 

| 464034-G-27768-30.) 


tion of new equipment in stations unless | 


The hearing was presided over by the | 


Dr. J. H. Dellinger, chief of the radio) 


| 
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Physicai Factors 
Little Related to 
General Posture 


Public Health Service Finds 
Muscular Characteristics 
Have Small Correlation 
With Way of Standing 


After a series of studies of posture re- 
cently conducted by specialists of the 
Public Health Service, it was found that 
age has a profound effect upon the way 
people stand, while strength tests, the type 
of build of the individual, and the cus- 
tomary physical measurements were found 
to have little correlation with posture, ac- 
cording to information made available by 
the Service April 20. 

Further information made available by 


|the Service follows: 


Individuals differ greatly in the way 
they stand. In fact, the most marked 
characteristic of the data obtained was 
the wide variation in postural relations 
from person to person. Equally great 
variability was found in the youngest chil- 
dren studied. No fixed type of posture 
could be found, and gradual variation of 


|such magnitude as to defy classification 
|into particular types was the rule. 


Chemical engineers of the Department of Agriculture are conducting at the Arlington Experimental Farm 
a number of dust explosions as a demonstration of the importance of approved type of construction of 
buildings housing industries liable to dust explosions. The type of construction advocated, it is stated, pro- 


Ship-shore Service | 


| By Air Planned on | 


Two German Ships 


a ae ee | 
Plane Deliveries to Save 
| From One and a Half to 
| Two Days on Schedules: 


| Of Atlantic Routes 


| scheduled 


Resumption of a regularly 
in connection with the sailings of two of 
the North German Lloyd steamships from 
Bremerhaven on Mey 4 and 10, which 
| will result in a time saving of from one 


dows are featured, as shown above. 


vides for a relatively large window area. In the miniature structure set up for the experiment, hinged win- 
In a series of dust explosions, the chemical engineers demonstrated 
that the building would escape serious damage and possibly consequent loss of life of workers where the 
| force of the explosion could find a vent through windows. 
present graphically the relief afforded to the force of the explosion by window vents. 


to air mail fee of 10 cents for each ounce 
or fraction thereof in addition to the reg- 


ular postage of 14 cemts a pound. Due to| 
lack of space on the planes, the parcel- | 
to 20 


post packages must be limited 
pounds in weight and maximum dimen- 
sions of 12 by 12 by 10 inches. 

Mail matter for this special airplane 
service should be marked conspicuously 
“Via S. S. ‘Bremen’ (or S. S. ‘Europa’) and 
Airplane Ship-to-Shore” and bear the 
“Par Avion,, air mail label. 

If air mail service in this country en 


route to New York (the port of dispatch) | 


is desired also, letters must be prepaid 
in addition to the charges stated above 


ounce or fraction thereof and 8 cents for 
each additional ounce or fraction thereof, 
and post cards 4 cents each. These arti- 


to New York.” 

As yet no provision has been made for 
the dispatch by the United States domes- 
tic air mail service of parcel-post pack- 


The photograph reproduced is considered to 


| 
|'Wage Cuts Recommended 
For Berlin City Employes, 


A decrease in the salaries of all em- 
ployes on the pay roll of the city of Ber- 
lin effecting a yearly cut cf 24,000,000 
marks in the city’s budget, has been rec- 
ommended by the President of the City 
Board of Control, according to a report 
from Consul Raymond H. Geist, Berlin, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. (One mark equals approximately 
|4 cents.) 

The recommendation is supported, the | 


| the air mail fee of 4 cents for the first | report states, by the observation that city 


;} employes are receiving higher wages gen- | 
erally than those paid to government em- 
ployes and it is hoped by this measure to 


ship-to-shore air mail service will be made} cles must be marked in addition “By Air | equalize thom 


It is estimated that the reduction will 
average approximately 6 per cent on all 
| salaries and it is understood that vigorous 
|protests have been made by the _ union 


and one-half to two days, according to in-! ages addressed for delivery in Germany or | of city employes.—Issued by the Depart- 


formation made public April 20 by the! 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover | 

The following additional information 
also was made public by Mr. Glover: | 

The ship-to-shore service of the North | 
German Lloyd steamships “Bremen” and | 
|“Europa” will be resumed in connection | 
with the sailings of these steamships from | 
| Bremerhaven on May 4 and 10, respec- | 
tively. and from New York on May 13} 
and 19, respectively 

The flights on the voyages from New 
York to Europe will be made on week 
days to Southampton, from which place 
the mails will be forwarded to London 
and sent by London-Cologne-Hannover- 
Berlin night flights the same date. The 
night flights reach Cologne at 12:45 a. m., 
Hannover at 4 a. m., and Berlin at 6 a. m. 
the next day. The time saved will be 
from one and one-half to two days. 

On Sundays the flights will be made 
to Amsterdam, if possible, from which 
city the mails will be forwarded by the 
night express trains for Germany, so that 
the time saving will not be much less than 
in the case of transmission by the night 
flights from London. 

Articles sent by the catapult flights will 
receive a special cachet, the same as in| 
previous years. 

Night Flights Used 

Ordinary letters and post cards will be | 
accepted for dispatch by the steamships 
“Bremen” and “Europa,” and their ship-to- 
jehore services, subject to a total charge 
of 20 cents for each letter not exceed- 
ing one-half ounce in weight, 35 cents 
for each letter exceeding one-half ounce 





up to one ounce in weight, and so on in 
progression (15 cents to be added as air 
mail fee for each additional half ounce of 
weight and 3 cents to be aded for post- 
age for each additional ounce of weight.) 
The total charge for a post card is 18 
cents (15 cents air mail fee plus 3 cents 
regular postage). Such mail will be for- 
warded onward by the connecting air lines 
in Germany. 

Unregistered parcel-post packages of 
acceptable merchandise will also be ac- 
cepted for dispatch by this service subject 


New Process Found 
For Zine Production 


Bureau of Mines Discovery Ex- 
pected to Reduce Cost 


The production of metallic zinc of more 
than 99.9 per cent purity at comparatively 
low cost looms as a definite probability 
as a result of research by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, details of which are to be an- 
nounced in the next few days. 

Working for the past three years on 
the general problem of finding improved 
methods to assist in utilizing the zinc 
ores available in the western, central and 
eastern States, Bureau engineers have 
studied chemical reactions, working tem- 
peratures, and ores giving promise in 
meeting modern industrial requirements 
for high-grade, low-cost materials. Suc- 
cess in an outstanding degree did not re- 
ward their efforts until they were able to 
test the practicability of certain thermo- 
dynamic calculations indicating possibili- 
ties in a hitherto undeveloped direction. 

Verification of the results attained at a | 
western experiment station of the Bureau 
of Mines is about to be made public. It 
is anticipated this will favorably affect 
the mineral economics of the third larg- 
est nonferrous mineral industry in the 
United States and in addition probably 
will extend the use of another important 
mineral product. 

“Costs of reagents, thermal economies, 
maintenance, labor, recovery and by- 
products, together with quality of zinc 
produced and lower cost of equipment are 
all favorably influenced by the new proc- 
ess,” stated R. S. Dean, Chief Engineer, 
Metallurgical Division of the Bureau of 
Mines.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 





Czechs Increase ‘Gas’ Tax 

The Government of Czechoslovakia has 
introduced a bill to increase the excise tax 
on gasoline from 13 to 75 Czech crowns 


per 100 kilos. One crown is equivalent to 
$0.0296. (Department of Commerce.) 


any other country. 


ment of Commerce. 


The Packers 


Related Measurements 


The three measurements which, when 
regarded from various points of view, ap- 
peared to give the best imdication of gen- 
eral postural relations, were extension of 
the shoulders beyond the buttocks, tend- 
ency of the body to bend backward at the 
hips, and extension of the abdomen be- 


;yond the chest. 


The only measurements which were 


|found to be closely correlated with each 


other were those in which an inherent 
relation was indicated, that is, where they 
more or less measured the same thing. 


|The fact that high correlations were se- 
}cured in these particular cases lends cre- 


dence to the more or less negative results 
for the other interrelations. 

Other interrelations gave quite nega- 
tive results, indicating that there is a 
wide variation in the same individual 
with respect to various phases of body 
carriage. 

Perhaps the most important of these 
interrelations are those of measurements 
of the angle of the lower part of the 
dorsal curve with the vertical and the 
degree of the curve of the back in profile 
with the more general posture indices. It 
is indicated that the depth of the lumber 
spinal curve is quite independent of the 
posture of the individual in any general 
sense. 

Effect of Age 

Age was found to have a very profound 
effect upon posture, and among old peo- 
ple it is exceptional to find a posture 
which could be regarded as very satisfac- 
tory from an esthetic point of view. 

No data were available for any direct 
study of the relation between posture 
Column 1.] 
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Know a 


Good Investment 


Wilson & Co., famous pac 


bought their first Internationals five years ago. 
they have repeated to the extent of 140 trucks... 


International Trucks. The 


that 


kers, use 
Since 


and 


are still in active service today. 


send 


Wilson & Co., 
throughout the country. 


service by a branch,” the 


we seem to hear of it, and no news in this case is the best kind of 
*k 


. and 


A detailed daily 


” 
news. 


testifies to the soundness of the International investment 
to remarkably low operating costs and upkeep. 


trucks run 200 miles or more per day 


year. 


International Trucks are highly favored in the packing indus- 


try. Swift, Armour and Cudahy use them and so do other packers 


the country over, 


unfailingly, the fast, reliable transportation upon which the suc- 
cess of the packing industr 


nomically ! 


That is one industry. 


tion needs of every industry. Your trucking needs may be differ- 


ent... but they are no exce 


meets the constant common demand for sound economy and solid 


dependability 


cost-and-upkeep record on 


y largely depends .. 


‘ption to this rule! 


these trucks to their many 
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Once an Inte 


home office tells us, “that’s la 
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every 
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well over 60,000 miles 


some 


There is only one answet ... Internationals give, 


Every Internation 


..+ by the mile and by the ton. 
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183 
International 
Company-Owned 
Branches in 
the United States 


and Canada 
render exceptional 
service for widespread 
organizations or for 
single unit users. 


st 


these 


a 

There is a full line of 
Internation Trucks, 
from %-ton to 5-ton. 
Request a demonstration 
and one will be are 
ranged immediately— 
a convincing demonstra- 
tion, on your own job. 


International Trucks meet the transporta- 
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al 


International Harvester Company 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Represented at 


Health Meeting 


Pan American Conference 
Is to Discuss Problems of 


Public Health and Sanita- | 


tion Projects 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
sanitation. This work has set a standard 
for Pan American cooperation in other 
fields of international endeavor.” 

Assistant Secretary White’s remarks fol- 
low in full text: 

“The City of Washington is again hon- 
ored by the assembling of friendly counsel 
of vou, who, as heads of the national de- 
partments of healths of your respective 
countries, have in your keeping the health, 
the lives, of almost a quarter of a billion 
of people. Yours is an enormous respon- 
sibility .It is indeed a signal honor and a 
most pleasant duty for me to extend to 
you a hearty, a cordial welcome to the 
United States and to its National Capital, 
and to bid you God-speed in your present 
deliberations. 

“Your mission is one of mutual bene- 
fit and cooperation, not for your own per- 
sonal interest, not alone for the welfare 
of your own people, but for the good of 
all mankind. 

“It is gratifying to recall in connection 
with your visit that it was Simon Bolivar, 
the great liberator, whose memory has 
been so recently and so universally hon- 


ored throughout the American Republics, | 


who first suggested, and _ initiated the 
movement toward international coopera- 
tion on this continent. 
cooperation, weak at first, has proved to 
be the leaven which has produced far- 
reaching and increasingly beneficial re- 
sults. 
International Cooperation 


“While not wishing to underestimate the 


assistance rendered by Dr. Rowe and the 
influence and actual work of Surgeon 
General Cumming and the directing coun- 
cil in building up the Pan American San- 
itary Bureau and in re-creating interest in 
the Pan American Sanitary Conferences 


which were allowed to lapse for a period | 


of 1] years in consequence of the World 
War, I wish to emphasize the fact that 
without your assistance, without your 


good will and cooperation, they could de | 


nothing. 

It is good to see you here, and in the 
words of President Roosevelt, on a former 
occasion, may I remirid you that “quite 
apart from the specific value of the con- 
clusions reached by the conference, the 
example of the representatives of all the 
American nations engaging in harmoni- 
ous and kindly consideration and discus- 
sion of sujects of common interest is 
itself of great and substantial value for 
the promotion of reasonable and consider- 
ate treatment of all international ques- 
tions.’ (Message of President Roosevelt to 
Congress, Dec. 3, 1906.) 

“Furthermore, you have in the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau as developed 
in the last few years under the very ef- 
ficient regime of its present Dirctor and 
Directing Counsel, an active, a permanent 


medium of interchange and expression of | 


ideas, and an organ of real service. 


Program of Conference 
“I have noted with interest the ambi- 
tious program of your present session, and 
am impressed with the importance of the 


subjects under discussion, particularly with | 


what may be the far-reaching consequences 
of your recommendations concerning the 
prevention of the spread of communicable 
diseases by airplanes. 

“It is reassuring to know that the pro- 
posed regulations governing aerial naviga- 
tious program of your present session, and 
templates not only the safeguarding of the 
public health but the placing of a mini- 
mum of restrictions consistent with such 
safety on the movements of these im- 
portant carriers of our international 
commerce. 

“In conclusion, may I say that I trust 
that your sojourn in the United States 
may be marked by a cordiality on the 
part of all of our people which shall be 
in some measure comparable to that 


which we experience when we visit you. | 


Let me assure you that we shall do all 
in our power to make you feel our pro- 
found appreciation of your presence. We 
-want you to stay as long as you can and 
when, finally, you return to your homes, 
to convey to your people from the people 
of the United States a hearty, a fraternal, 
a@ most cordial »"‘‘ation.” 

A ilst of del and representatives 
in attendance i Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Francis White, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Cumming, Director General 
Dr. L. S. Rowe 

Peru, Honorary Director of the Coun- 
cil, Dr. Carlos Enrique Paz Soldan. 

Uruguay, Member of the Council, 
Justo F. Gonzalez. 


‘Dr. 


Delegates 
Argentina, Dr. Gregorio sAraoz Alfaro, 
president, National Department of Health. 
Brazil, Dr. Joao Pedro de Albuquerque, 
National Department of Health. 
Costa Rica, Dr. Solon Nunez F., Secre- 


tary of Public Healin and Social Welfare. | 
{and allied trades, showed a decided drop} 


Cuba, Dr. Fernando Rensoli, Director 
General of Health; »Dr. Hugo Roberts, 
Chief Quarantine Officer. 

Chile, Dr: ‘R. Kraus, Director General 
of Health; Dr. Waldemar Coutts, Social 
Service Section, Deparimeni of Health. 

Guatemala, Dr. Carlos Padilla, Director 
General oi Public Health. 

Haiti, Dr. Rodolphe Charmant, National 
Health Service; Capt. Kent C. Melborn. 

Honduras, Dr. Jose Hamon Duron, Di- 
rector General of Health. 

Mexico, Dr. Miguel Bustamante, 
tional Department of Health. 

Republica Dominicana, Dr. Porfirio Do- 


minici, Chief of the Army Medical Corps. | 


Venezuela, Dr. Carlos J. Bello, National 
Department of Health. 

United Stairs, Surgeon General Hugh 
S. Cumming, Medical Director Bolivar J. 
Lloyd, Taliaferro Clark, F. A. Carmelia, 


W. L. Treadway, Assistant Surgeons Gen- | 


eral; Consultant Robert Pierret, M. D. 


Physical Factors Declared 
Little Related to Posture 


[Continued from Page 3.) 

and muscular tone. since the various 
strength tcsts employed dg not give a 
definite indication of the normel ton? of 
abdominal! trunk muscles. 
findings of the study suggest that strcag.n 
and posture are not closely associated. 

Type of build had very little effect on 
posture, but among very heavy persons 
a relationship was found. 

Lying height was not obtained, but the 


This spirit of | 


Na- | 


However, the | 
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Fourteen Nations Favorable Balance in Chemical | 


Inadequate Diet 


| Trade Maintained by British Syiq to Increase 


| Industry Apparently Not So Much Affected b 


Depression as Other Lines 


y 


a 


By Roger R. Townsend 


effects of the general world depression 
through a smaller production and a re- 
duced foreign trade, but it apparently did 
not suffer to the same extent as some of 
the other British industries. In the ab- 
sence of official statistics it has been esti- 
| mated that production of chemicals and 
| allied products were below those for the 
past three or four years. Prices showed 
|a tendency to decline. 


The United Kingdom maintained its 
| favorable chemical trade balance in 1930 
| with an excess of exports of more than 
$11,000,000. Imports in 1930 were valued 
at $114,000,000 and exports at $125,000,000. 
Of outstanding interest, however, was the 
decline in the reexport trade, which last 
year was less than- $9,000,000, or lower 
}than the pre-war figure. Ammonium 
sulphate continued to be the leading ex- 
| port commodity, accounting for 17 per 
cent of the total. Despite the keen com- 
|.petition in foreign markets, exports held 
up fairly well and were only 5 per cent 
less than the high figare of 1929. 


| ‘The year 1930 may be characterized as 
| one of consolidation rather than of expan- 
sion. The Imperial Chemical Industries 
| (Ltd.), the largest simgle unit of the 
| British industry, led the movement in con- 
|centration by removing several of its 
| plants to Billingham. It also expanded its 
| operations to include a few new chemical 
commodities. With one or two exceptions, 
| however, there was little expansion in the 
whole industry. 





Unemployment in 


Industry Increased 


Unemployment in the chemical indus- 
| try increased at a more rapid rate during 
| 1930 than in British industry as a whole. 
| However, the percentage of unemployed 
in the chemical industry, although it had 
more than doubled during the year, was 
stil] not as great as that for the entire 
country. 

The contraction in the demand for 
British chemical products was most pro- 
nounced in some of the country’s best for- 
eign markets. Shipments to the United 
States and the British oversea empire 
countries were certainly restricted during 
the year, while the continuance of dis- 
turbed conditions in the Far East, especi- 
ally in India, also had its effect. The 
domestic markets likewise suffered in the 


| 


same way, with the depression in Britain’s | 


basic industries as a chief contributing 
cause. Prices on the whole stood up fairly 
| well, and with a few exceptions were prob- 
ably steadier than in most other indus- 
tries. 


Research work seems to have been con- 
tinued on an increasing scale despite the 
tendency to reduce expenditure wherever 
possible, The reorganization and consoli- 
dation which has taken place in the in- 


a@ sound basis for 
general world conditions 
vival in domestic and foreign trade. 
The affairs of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries (Ltd.) as the largest single unit in 
the British chemical industry are of out- 
standing interest and importance. With 
an authorized capital of £95,000,000 ($462,- 
000,000) and world-wide ramifications, it 
also exerts an influence far’ beyond the 
bounds of the chemical industry alone. 
If stock-market opinion may be consid- 
ered as a criterion, the company did not 
have a favorable year. Its ordinary shares, 
; having a par value of 20s., fell from 26s. 
}at the end of 1929 to 18s. at the end of 
1930, while during the boom period of 
1929 they had reached as high as 45s. 6d. 
An 8 per cent dividend on these shares 
has been paid since the company was 
formed in 1926, but present stock-market 
opinion obviously expects a reduction. 
During the year the company continued 
its policy of internal rationalization and 
consolidation, while it also continued to 
expand its operations in new fields. In- 


improvement when 


a large scale, with the development of new 
dyestuffs receiving special attention. A 
new rubber research laboratory, which 
will devote particular attention to the 


erators, was also organized. 


Manufacturing Activities 


|Concentrated at Billingham 
Various manufacturing activities are be- 





ing concentrated at Billingham where th? | 


{subsidiary company, Synthetic Ammonia 
and Nitrates (Ltd), is located. 
| ported that a new plant for the manufac- 
|ture of synthetic acetic acid has com- 
|menced operations and that the produc- 
tion of ethyl, methyl, 
chlorides will soon be started. The com- 
pany was one of the principal factors in 
| the agreement reached last July between 
| Chilean nitrate producers and European 
synthetic nitrogen interests. The agree- 
ment was designed to stabilize prices and 
prevent overproduction. 

Production in 1930, as measured by the 
Board of Trade’s index for the chemical 


compared with 1929 and was also below 
the average for both 1927 and 1928. 

A declining tendency has been notice- 
able in prices. Sales conventions in cer- 
tain lines have succeeded in maintaining 
prices, or at least regulating the decline, 
;}but in some markets, such as that for 
tartaric a citric acids, there have been 
marked décreases during the year. Price 
cutting has also been prevalent in some 
products. 

There is no special index for chemical 
prices, but the Board of Trade wholesale 
price index for the group of commodities 
including chemicals gives some indication 
of the trend. This index, which is called 
the miscellaneous ¢.oup and includes many 
other commodities, fell from an average 
of 86 for 1929 to 78.5 for 1930 
1924 as 100). 
during 1930 from an average of 87.7 for 
| January to 72.9 for December. The com- 
| parative index for all commodities, includ- 
jing this group but excluding food, fell 
|from an average of 79.4, for 1929 to 69.6 
for 1930. 
| For the first time since 1926 British 
| chemical plant manufacturers in 1931 are 
|to hold an exhibition, which will include 
all types of plant, apparatus, instruments, 
construction materials, and general equip- 
ment required by tne industry. The ex- 
hibition will take place in central hall, 
Westminster, London, from July 13 to 18 


and will be held in connection with the | . ° \ : 
SS = | In the Foreign Service | 


| measurements, A complete absence of 
| relationships was found. 
The inadequacy of the comparison was 


Trade Commissioner, American Embassy, 


dustry during the last year should form | 


lead to a re-| 


dustrial reszarch work was continued on | 


development of new and improved accel- | 


It is re- | 


and methylene | 


(based on | 
There was a steady decline | 


low correlation on the ratio of standing | recognized, especially in view of the small 
to ae height on successive examinations | number of defects or diseases and the ab- 
made 
of any meaning as an index of posture.| but it was still felt that if any close asso- 
Slight lateral curvatures were noted in|ciation exists between the posture meas- 
a large percentage of children and usually | urements used and physica! impairments, 
had thir convexity to the left. ;some associetion would have been noted 
Rola‘onship to Health in this study. It must nevertheless be 
No adequate conception of posture be- recognized that accurately directed exer- 
yond a purely esthetic point of view is|cises for postural improvement, as, for 
possible without establishing a definite | example, the strengthening of the addomi- 
relationship with health. Although the|nal muscles to aid in the correction of an 
group as a whole was a fairly healthy |exaggerated lumber curve, may be of as- 
one, a record of physical impairments was | sistance in improving defective posture 
obtained and checked against the posture| and, indirectly, general health, 


it clear that this ratio had little}sence of sickness records of the group, | 


London 


The British chemical industry felt the | jubilee celebrations of the Society of| 


Chemical Industry. In cooperation with 
the chemical engineering group of the so- 
ciety, a section of the exhibition will be 


| sereach associations. 

| The exhibition is being organized by the 
British Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ 
| Association, which was founded in 1920 
and now has some 44 members. It is af- 
| filiated with the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers, 
| membership of 111 firms, of which 12 are 
subsidiaries of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries (Ltd.). The combined capital of the 
| association's members is reported to ex- 
| ceed £200,000,900. 


Dyestuffs Act Will 
| Continue in Operation 





| British dyestuffs industry was the con- 
| tinuation for a further year of the dye- 

stuffs ‘import regulation) act of 1920. 
| This act, as originally passed, had a stat- 
{utory term of 10 years and was due to 
|expire in January, 1931. In November, 
| 1930, the government announced its de- 


| cision to ta:e no action to renew or con- | 
There | 


| tinue the operation of the act. 
| was an immediate outcry in the press 
|} and parliament against this decision, but 
;on the other hand there was strong sup- 
| port for it among the dye-consuming in- 
| dustries and others. 


By a parliamentary maneuver on the 
part of the opposition, the government 
| was finally forced to agree to the inelu- 
| sion of the dyestuffs act in the routine 


| expiring laws (continuance) bill, in order 


| to avoid endangering the continuation of | 


other vitally necessary laws covered by 
| this bill. As a result the dyestuffs act 
| will continue in operation until the end 
|of 1931. 

Certain modifications in the applica- 
{tion of the act were indicated, however, 
| by a recent governmental statement in 
parliament. It was announced that im- 
port licenses would now be granted if 
British makers would not supply at the 
foreign prices, provided they were not 
“dumping” prices. The latter term was 
defined as prices below those at which 
| the foreign makers were selling in other 
| countries. 
}onus of proof, that the prices were of 
this nature, would rest with the British 
| makers. 

This new ruling represents a concession 
to the British color users which may be 
of considerable benefit to them in forcing 
cown domestic prices. It means that ap- 
plicavions for import licenses will now be 
considered on the basis of current prices, 
instcad of on the former basis of a mul- 
viple of prewar prices. 
| Under the former regulations, applica- 
; tions for licenses on price grounds could 
j}be refused if the British maker would 


}not more than one 

times the prewar price. 
in the early years of the Dyestuffs Act 
| was fixed at three times the prewar price. 
| It was reduced to two and one-half in 
| March, 1925, to two in September, 1927, 


and _ three-fourths 


1929. 


The British dyestuffs industry 
tection of this act restricting imports to 
those products which are not made in 
Great Britain or are not offered by do- 
mestic makers at a reasonable price. 
British production of dyestuffs was six 
times as great in 1929 as it had been in 
1913. In the latter year the total was 
9,114,000 pounds, which figure increased 
to 20,802,000 pounds in 1922 and to 55,- 
785,000 pounds in 1929. Data for 1930 
are not yet available, but it is expected 
that the total will be fairly close to the 
level of the previous year. 
cent of the total British output of dye- 
stuffs is manufactured by Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries (Ltd.). 

(A “Trade Information Bulletin” (No. 
750) on “British Chemical Developments in 
1930," by Mr. Townsend, author of the 
foregoing article, has been published by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents for 10 cents 
a@ copy.) 


‘Dairy Production 
Of World Expands 


‘Output Reported Heavier in 


Main Producing Countries 
| Dairy production in the commercially 
|}important dairy countries of the world 
was heavier last Winter than in the Win- 
ter season of the preceding year. Do- 
mestic production of manufactured dairy 
products in terms of their combined milk 
equivalent, was about 4 per cent heavier 
than in the preceding Winter. ‘Receipts 
}of butter in important European deficit 
areas were about 6 per cent heavier and 
of cheese still heavier. 

Prices of butter and cheese during 
March and April to date have declined 
in foreign markets while continuing com- 
|paratively stable in domestic markets. 
| Price’ relationships, accordingly, have 
| shifted so that the slight margins main- 
|tained during the earlier Winter months 
|in favor of foreign prices have given way 
|to a more normal relationship with mar- 
|gins, though still slight, in favor of do- 
mestic prices. 

Consumption of butter has been heavy 
in the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. Foreign demand from Germany, 
on the other hand, continues compara- 
tively weak. In practically all the im- 
portant Cheddar cheese markets, Ameri- 
can and European, the lighter consump- 
tion of cheese even at the very low prices 
recently prevailing has resulted in com- 
paratively heavier stocks of cheese than 
of butter. In New Zealand, some swing 
from cheese production to butter produc- 
tion has taken place in response to the 
relatively low cheese prices. 

Imports of cream and milk from Canada 
into the United States have nearly dis- 
appeared while United States exports of 
| powdered milk have been notably in- 








| creased.—Issued by the Department of Ag- | 


riculture. 


Changes Are Announced 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since April 11 have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State as 
follows: 


Christian M. Ravndal, of Decorah, Iowa, 
|now American Consul at Toronto, Canada, as- 
signed to the Department of State after 
| July 1, 1931. 

Francis R. Stewart, of 
;} now American Consul at 
tario, assigned Consul 
jafter July 1, 1931. 
|} Consul General Nathaniel B. Stewart, 
| Americus, Ga., a Foreign Service Officer, 
in Washington, D. C., on April 17, 1931. 

Noncareer 

Mr. Norman Duncan has been appointed 
American Consular Agent at La Oroya, Peru 
to succeed Dr, Harold L. Crane, resigned. ° 

Issued by the Department of State. 
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devoted to the work of the various re-| 


which has a} 


The principal event which affected the | 


It was further stated that the | 


supply the equivalent product at a price | 


This price factor | 


}and to one and three-fourths in June,! 


has 
shown a great expansion under the pro-| 


About 50 per | 


_ Danger of [Lness 


Completes Study of Prop- 
er Selection of Food With 
Limited Income 


| 
| 
‘Bureau of Home Economics 
| 


By the exercise of care in the selection 
lof food, families of limited income can 
jalways be assured of an adequate dict, 
the Bureau of Home Economics points 
out in a study just made public. 

The widespread drought of 1930 and 
the general business depression brought 
thousands of families face to face with 
the problem of securing adequate food 
with unusually small supplies of home- | 
grown foods and unusually low incomes, | 
Hazel K. Stiebeling and Miriam Birdseye. 
nutritionists and joint authors of the 
study in the Department of Agriculture, 
point out. Additional information from 
the study follows: 


Resulting Conditions 


Retarded growth, soft and malformed 
teeth, poorly shaped bones, indigestion, 
constipation, premature aging, and a low- | 
ered resistamce to disease are among the 
conditions attributable, in part, to unsat- | 
isfactory diet. Tuberculosis finds a foot- 
hold most readily among undernourished 
individuals. 

Although fully developed cases of such 
dietary-deficiency diseases as scurvy, beri- 
beri, and xeropthalmia are rarely found | 
|in the United States in normal times, a | 
| lowered efficiency may, in certain cases, | 
| be due to insufficient amounts of vitamins 
| preventing these diseases, and rickets and 
pellagra are all too frequently encoun- 
tered. It has been estimated that at least 
200,000 persons in the United States suf- 
| fered from pellagra in 1929. 

In order to showshow adequate diets 
can be prepared in families with small 
incomes, information has been brought 
| together and is now available. Diets and 
meal planning suggestions likely to be 
|acceptable to persons accustomed to i 


| 
| 


| wide variety of foods constitute one part 
| of the discussion. A second part suggests | 
diets and meal plans for families who} 
in times of stress subsist mainly on a 
meat (salt pork), meal, and molasses ra- 
tion. If insufficiently supplemented, a re-| 
stricted diet of this kind induces serious 
nutritional disorders, notably pellagra. 
Certain Foods Essential | 

Every family should have certain foods | 
}at every meal, others every day, and still 
others two to four times a week. The 
| proper family food guide calls for milk 
| for children and bread for all at every 
meal. Every day the following should be 
|on the menu: cereal in porridge or pud- 
dings, potatoes, tomatoes (or oranges) for | 
children, a green or yellow vegetable, a 
/fruit or additional vegetable, and milk 
for all. 

From two to four times a week, there 
should be tomatoes for all, dried beans 
and peas Or peanuts, eggs (especially for 
children), leam meat, fish, or poultry, or 
cheese. | 

The full discussion of the proper pro- 
portions for families of various size are 
set forth in the study which is called | 
|“Adequate Diets for Families with Lim- 
| ited Incomes,”’ miscellaneous publication | 
No. 113 by the Department of Agriculture. 


Soybeans Offer New Field | 
To Confectionery Industry | 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 


sistency of a paste, might be introduced 
-nto the United States general for use. 
It is now used only by Japanese and 
Chinese in this country. The Japanese 
use white miso, one of the two principal 
varieties, in preserving fish and beef, 
| which will keep a month in Summer when 
jimmersed in it, and two to three months 
in the Winter. The miso imparts a taste | 
|to the beef which make it almost indis- | 
| tinguishable from ham. 
Red miso, the other principal variety, is 
| used to preserve vegetables, and will keep 
| them unspoiled for long periods. 
| A plant for the manufacture of soybean 
milk is operating in the District of Co- 
lumbia and is selling about 45 gallons of 
| the milka day. This milk is being used in 
ciping in a test to determine its value 
;as a food for babies, and tests for about 
| three years have shown that the growth of 
babies fed on soybean milk and on cow’s 
milk is abot the same. The cost in Peip- 
ing is about one-seventh of the cost of | 
oe milk, and the product is a great aid | 
| to mothers who can not afford cow’s milk. | 
Costs in the United States also are jar| 
below the cost of cow's milk. Children 
| Seem to like the soybean milk very well. 
Another product which might be intro- 
} duced into the United States is soybean 
curds, the “boneless meat” of the Orient. 
This resembles cottage cheese, but some 
| think the taste of the product is too near | 
| to that of the beans. | 


> =e 
Contract Formally Signed 
For Boulder Dam Project | 


[Continued from Page 1.} | 
proval of the contract. For not perform- 
ing its agreement in completing certain 
items, the company will be penalized | 
$9,000 per day. To avoid a penalty of this | 
kind, it is im readiness to launch the | 
greatest reclamation project ever under- | 
taken by the Federal Government. 

W. A. Bechtel, first vice president of 
the company, was present when Secretary 
Wilbur signed the document. at 

The dam will be 730 feet high, nearly | 
twice the height of any dam yet built. | 
At the base it will have a thickness of | 
650 feet. The all-American Canal, which | 
will carry stored water to irrigators in | 
Imperial Valley, will be 200 feet wide, 22 
feet deep, and will carry 15,000 cubic feet 
of water per second. 

The aqueduct which will carry water 
to Los Angeles and surrounding cities 
will be more than 200 miles in length with | 
a carrying Capacity of 1,500 cubic feet of | 
water per secona. It will cost more than | 
$200,000,000. | 

Above the dam there will be a lake | 
115 miles long, 582 feet deep, with a ca-| 
pacity of 30,500,000 acre-feet of -water. 
This is sufficient water to cover the entire 
State of New York one foot in depth. It| 


will be the largest artificial reservoir in| 
the world. | 


wiapeaktaee | 


President to Plant Elm 
In Honor of Washington 
President Hoover on April 21 will plant | 


an American elm tree in the White House 
grounds to commemorate the 200th anni- 
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| SET-UP TO GAGE OIL DRILL PARTS 


Sen nsnpsesnnssnssessssnsee . - a ® 


The apparatus shown in the reproduced photograph represents the 
set-up for assembling and determining the stand-off of rotary 
tool joint gages, standard of the American Petroleum Institute, as 
used at the National Bureau of Standards. Taper thread gages are 
used in checking the threads holding the tool at the lower end of a 
string of drill pipe. The ring gage is screwed on to the master plug 
gage, using the drop hammer shown. The cylindrical weight is 
raised to the height controlled by the jam nuts at the top of the 
rod, and allowed to fall on the horizontal rod inserted in the ring. 
At the right is shown the depth micrometer used in measuring the 
resulting stand-off of plug and ring. For master reference gages, 
the stand-off is held within the limits of .624 to .626 miles. 
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.. « Record of Bills in. . 
TATE LEGISLATURES 
Changes in Status 


Banking: State Finance Minn. H. 309. Amending constitution to 
H. 59. Providing rate of interest not |Permit income tax. Killed. 

Minn. H. 371. Tax on billboards. Killed. 

Minn. H. 646. Proposing an amendment to 
section 7, article 9 of the State Constitution. 
Killed 

Minn. H. 783. 
in trading stamps. 

Minn. S. 293. 


Conn. 
to exceed 24 per cent on small loans. Rejected. | 
Conn. H. 683. Providing for repeal of 
“small loan act.” Rejected. 

Conn. H. 684. Relating to investments of 
savings banks in shares or parts of a bond) 
or mortgage. Passed by House and Senate. 

Conn. S. 153. Relating to bank loans to ; 
a single individual. Substitute passed by|8$ to permit legislature to allow taxation of 
Senate and House. |rural credits lands. Passed by Senate and 

Copn. S. 154. Relating to investment of | House. 
commercial departments of banks in stocks.| Minn. S. 994. Exempting from taxation, 
Substitute bill passed by Senate and House.|8@soline used in vehicles engaged in road 

Minn. H. 520. Increases amount which |COnstruction. Killed. 
savings bank may receive from one depositor hio. H. 295. Increasing the gasoline tax 
from $5,000 to $10,000. Killed. from 4 to 5 cents. Killed. 

Minn. H. 1072. Abolishes Securities Divi-| Ohio. S. 22. Providing discount for prompt 
sion of Department of Commerce. Killed. | Payment of inheritance tax. Passed by Senate 

N. H. S. 16. Relating tothe rate of inter- | Killed by House. 
est on small loans. Killed by Senate. | Ohio. S. 225. 

N. J. A. 254. Makes tempura-y c-icificates | Persons are liable to inheritance tax. 
issued pending the issue of Government or|>y Senate. Killed by House. 
corporate bonds, negotiable instruments. De-| Ohio. S. 226. Changing gasoline tax from 
feated. sale base to receipt base and increase amount 

Crime: Prisons of dealers’ bond. Passed by Senate and House 
Okla 236. Increasing gasoline tax by 1 


Minn. H. 1160. To forbid the sale, pur-| ; - : % 
chase, transportation and possession of fire- i July 1, 1932, Passed by House and 


arms except under specified conditions. Killed. | 

Ohio. S. 68. Ackerman. To repea! the In- 
determinate Sentence Law. Passed by Senate 
and House. 


Imposing tax upon dealers 
Killed. 


Passed 


Trade: Commerce | 
Ohio. S. 15. Recodifying the weights and 
measures law. Indefinitely postponede 
Insurance Ohio. S. 24. Amendment foreign corpora- 
H. 298. To amend, revise and consoli- | tion law. Passed by Senate and House. 
Signed by Gov-| Workmen’s Compensation 


Conn. S. B. 123. To provide that an in- 
| jured employe who has been loaned by his 
|regular employer shall be paid compensation 
by temporary employer. Substitute bill 
passed by Senate and House. 
|; .N. C. H. 1183. To provide for regulation 
}of workmen's compensation rates and the 
|creation of a compensation rating and inspec- 
tion bureau. Ratified, April 15. 

Ohio. S. 273. To make solvent the public 
employes’ section of workmen's compensation 
fund. assed by Senate and House. 


NEW BOOKS 


Del. 
date State insurance laws. 
ernor. 

Del. H. 299. To amend, revise and rewrite 
State revenue laws relating to fees, charges 
and taxes to be paid by insurance companies 
on business in State. Signed by Governor. 

Minn. H. 811. To authorize mutual fire 
insurance companies to reinsure their busi- 
ness and consolidate with other mutual com- 
panies. Passed by House and Senate. 

Minn. S. 575. To provide that township 
mutual inmsurance companies must be duly} 
licensed in order to join in reinsurance agree- 
ments. Killed. H. 653 substituted and passed 
by House and Senate. 

Minn. S. 686. Same as H. 811. Killed by 
Senate. H. 811 passed by House and Senate. 

N. H H. B. 62. To extend powers of In- 
surance Commissioner in the matter of small 
claim adjustments, 
by Senate. ® 

N. J. A. 116. To amend the Automobile Received by 
Financial Responsibility Law, prescribing 
offenses im which law operates, eliminating 
duplication of insurance carried by owner and 
his chauffeur, compelling payment of judg- 
ments in accident cases and giving Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner discretion in withholding 
license of person who does not satisfy judg- 
ment. Amended, passed by House and Senate 


Judiciary 


Nebr. H. 16 Meking women eligible for 
jury service, both grand and petit. Passed 
by House and Senate 

Ohio. H. 337. To define practice of law and 
limit it to members of the bar. Defeated. 

Ohio. S. 10. To establish a revised pro- 
bate code. Passed by Senate and House with 
amendments 


Labor and Industry 


Minn. S. F. 11. To memorialize Congress 
to provide for use of Minnesota labor and 
materials in construction work authorized in 
Minnesota. Passed by Senate. Killed by 
House. 

Ohio. S. 108. To prohibit employer from 
compelling employe to sign contract promising 
not to become a member of a labor union 
Passed by Senate and House. 

Motor Vehicles 

Minn. H. 972. To reguiate licensing of 
motor vehicle operators, new license to be re- 
quired every two years. Killed. 

Ohio. H. 461. To relieve automobile owners 
from dameges from injuries to guest pas- 
sengers. Killed. 

Ohio. S. 201. To exempt drivers from 
liability injuries to guest passengers in | 


Library of Congress 


List supplied ed by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official decuments 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 


is at end of last line. 


Frieser, Chas. Permanent and water waving; 
questions and answers. 2d ed. Blank pages 
for ‘‘Memoranda” (19-22) 63 p. Denver, 
Colo., A. D. Meyer press, 1931 31-5930 


Hartman, Dennis, ed. Income tax index—di- 
gest of all court, Treasury and Bd. of tax 
appeals decisions and Internal revenue rul- 
ings, affecting banks, trusts, estates and 
trust cos. 159 p. Wash., D. C., Legal pub. 
soc., 1931. 31-5942 


Kosmak, Geo. W. Toxemias of pregnancy 
(Genecological & obstetrical monographs, 
vol. v.) 226 p., illus. N. Y., Lond., D. Apple- 
ton & co., 1931. 31-5952 


Laignel-Lavastine, Maxime. Concentric method 
in diagnosis of psychoneurotics. (Internatl 
library of psychology, philosophy & scientific 
method.) 217 p., illus. N. Y., Harcourt, 
Brace & co., 1931. 

Lehmann, Karl B. Bacteriology, especially 
determinative bacteriology, by . . . and Prof. 
Dr. R. O. Neumann. 7th rev. ed. (Lehmann's 
medical hand atlases. vol. x, 1.) 1 v., illus. 
N. Y., G. E. Stechert & co., 1930 31-338 


Madariaga, Salvador de. Americans 148 p 
Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1930. 31-5769 
Megaro, Gaudence. Vittorio Alfieri, forerunner 
of Italian nationalism. (Studies in history, 
economics and public law, ed. by Faculty 
of political science of Columbia univ., no 
336.) 175 p. N. Y., Columbia univ. press 
1930. 31-5941 
Mersereau, Samuel F. Materials of industry; 
distribution and production (McGraw-Hill 
tech. texts.) 478 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1931. 31-5940 
Newell, Franklin S. Cesarean section (Gyne- 
cological & obstetrical monographs, vol. 
viii.) 320 p., illus. N. Y., D. Appleton & 
co., 1931. 31-5950 
Novak, Emil. Menstruation and its disorders 
(Gynecological & obstetrical 
vol. ii.) 388 p., illus. N. ¥., D 
& co., 1931. 31-5955 
Polak, John O. Pelvic inflammation in wo- 
men. (Gynecological & obstetrical mono- 
graphs, vol. ix.) 231 p., illus. N. Y¥., D. Ap- 
pleton & co., 1931 31-5949 
Pollock. James. Douglas the loyal (McLel- 
lan Lincoln collection Pub. iii.) 8 p. 
Providence, R. L, 1920 31-599 
Poor’s desk manual, complete bond and stock 
descriptions. 1931. 1 v. N. ¥., Poor's publ 
co., 1931. 31-5943 
| Rubin, Isidor C. in gnyecology; 


for 
auto accidents except in case of wilful negli- | 
gence. Passed by Senate, killed by House. 


Public Utilities 


Ala. H. 53. Providing for a graduated mile- 
age tax On motcr common carriers. Passed 
by House and Senate. 

Minn. S. 50. To provide amendment to 
constitution to be submitted at mext election 
allowing State to acquire and develop water 
power and operate electric plants; authoriz- 
ing Legislature to issue bonds up to $50,000,- 
000. Killed. 

Ohio. H. 287. To exempt from regulation | 
as public utilities motor vehicles operated | 
under definite contract. Killed. 

Ohio. H. 335. To permit Public Utilities 
Commission to define contract and common 
carriers. Killed. 

Ohio S. 18. Giving Utilities Commission | 
authority to require utilities in rate cases to | 
supply data concerning cost of product at 
city gate. Passed by Senate, killed by House. 

Ohio 8S. 304. Exempts vehicles fitted with 
overhead trolley from inclusion in motor ve- 
hicle tax even though such vehicles do not 
run on tracks. Killed. 

Wis. S. 9, To provide for creation of elec- 
tric light and power districts. Signed by 
Governor. 

Radio 


Ohio. S. 316. To provide 
slander by use of radio, Killed. 
Social Welfare | 

Del. H. 28. To create State old age wel-| 
fare commission. Signed by Governor. 

. §. 2. To establish boxing commission. 
Signed by Governor. 

N, H. H. B: 216. Relative to adequate as- 
sistance to aged citizens over 70 years old. 
Killed. 

Ohio. H. B. 66. To establish a system of 
old age pensions with maximum payments of 
$25 a month to certain persons over 65.! 
Killed 

Ohio. 


Appleton 


penalty for 


Symptoms 
diagnosis. (Gynecological & obstetrical 
monographs, vol. iii.) 387 p., ities. WW. F., 

|} D. Appleton & co,, 1931. 31-5954 
|} Schumann, Edward A. Extra-uterine preg- 
nancy. (Gynecological & obstetrical mono- 
graphs, vol. vii.) 207 p., illus. WN = . D 
Appleton & co., 1931 31-5951 
Social science research council.. Com. on sct- 
entific method in social sciences. Methods 
in social science, case book comp. under 
direction of .. ed. by oats A. Rice 
o, Ill., Univ. 0 icago press, 

on 31-5937 
Practical helps for textile mili 


H. 363. To provide an old-age pen- 

sion system. Killed 

Obie. S. B. 17. To provide for the needy 

age y a pension for those over 70. Killed, On 4 s% ie 
aoeation men, comp. from columns P 

Conn. H. 135. 


| . Y., M w-Hill pub. co., 1930 
Providing for compensation | us. H. , McGre P 
to towns f6r tax 


| Textile world. 


31-5927 
losses On property owned| ~hompson, J. Eric. Ethnology of Mayas of 
— <r southern and central British Honduras. 


Increasing gasoline tax| {jus. Berthold Laufer, ed. Chicago, 1930. 


Amending Constitution so | 


Setting forth in detail what | 


Passed by House, killed | 


31-5693 | 


etiology and interpretation, with notes on); 


Austria, | 


versary of the birth of George Washington | , 
which will be celebrated in 1932. = 
This was announced orally at the White 
mouse ame = as a part of the George 

ashington centennial tree planting! .., ° 
| program of the American Tree Association | Bids on Veterans’ Hospital 


|which is cooperating with the George 
| Washington Bicentennial Commission. In Alabama to Be Opened 
Bids are to be opened April 21 for a 


The program, it was explained, calls for | 
| the planting of 10,000,000 trees throughout 
| the United States by individuals, clubs,|general hospital for veterans at Tusca- 
| civic and trade bodies between now and/|loosa, Ala., it was announced orally April | 
| 1932, — |20 at the Veterans’ Bureau. The structure, 
President Hoover is Chairman of the|to be built at a cost not to exceed $1,100,- | 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- | 000, will contain 250 beds and house the | 
sion. regional office of the Bureau. 


Killed, 
Constitutional amendment | 
ing State income tax. Killed. | 


‘om 3 to 4 cents. 
Minn. H. F., 31. 
permitt 


_ 





31-566 
U. S. Census office. 7th census, 1850. 1 
sus returns of Harrison county (West) Va. 


for 1850, copied from original fedl. census | 


Wash., C.; se- 


records in Census bur., . 
W. Guy Tetrick 


cured and arranged by 
318 p., Clarksburgh, W. Va., Prtd. by Clarks- 
burg pub. co., 1930. 31-5939 
pson, Lent D. Crippled children in Mich 
their care, maintenance and education, by 
. and Opal V. Matson. 188 p. Detroit 
Courier-Berghoff, 1931 31-5946 
Willard, Abijah. Journal of... ., 75 p 
St. John, N. B., 1930. 31-564 
Woodman, Alpheus G. Food analysis; typical 
methods and interpretation of results. 3d 
ed. (Internatl. chemica! ser. J. F. Norris 
Ph. D., consulting ed.) 557 p., illus. N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 


U 


1755. 


Cen- | 


31-5928 | 
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|Pamphlet Issued by Presi- 
| dent’s Emergency Com- 
mittee Lists 237 Pro- 
posals for Improvements 


The desirability of bringing the home 
|up to date by effecting needed improve- 
;ments at this time is stressed in a state- 
;}ment April 20 by the President’s Emer- 
| gency Committee for Employment in con- 
| nection with the issuance of a pamphlet 
containing suggestions for remodeling 
| and modernizing houses and apartments. 
Fo Committee’s statement follows in full 

ext: 
| A check list for use by householders 
|and apartment dwellers in making plans 
|for home remodeling and modernization 
was today issued by the President’s Emer- 
| gency Committee for Employment in a 
pamphlet ertitled “Modernizing the 
| Home.” 
| It lists 237 suggestions for modern 
| provements in all parts of the house, 
|terior and interior. The pamphlet in- 
| cludes a condensed check list which can 
| be torn out and sent to a local employ- 
;ment agency as a request for workers or 
| estimates on work which is being consid- 
| ered. 
Statement by Committee 


| _The Committee’s statement on the de- 
| Sirability of modernizing now, during con- 
| ditions of business depression, follows: 

| “New standards in the modern home 
}are being set year by year. Unless a 
|home has received recent alterations, the 
chances are that its comfort, convenience 
|and appearance can be improved greatly. 
Besides, wise improvement often increases 
sale or rental value by more than the 
amount invested, when the condition of 
|the structure and the neighborhood in 
which it is located are favorable. 

| “There is no better time than during a 
| business depression to bring the home up 
| with the times through repairs and mod- 
ern improvements. Materials are at bar- 
gain prices. Plenty of good workmen are 
available. Often favorable terms can be 
arranged for financing. 

“Under these conditions, many houses 
and apartments, old and new, call for im- 
|mediate attention. The householder who 
| has work done at such a time not only 
Pon better his property values and living 
| conditions but also will have the satisfac- 
tion of helping during a national emer- 
gency by utilizing labor and materials. 


Practical Suggestions 


| “Those who are able to take advantage 
|of this double opportunity may find, in 
| the following list, suggestions for a practi- 
cal program of immediate improvement. 
| Those who are renting their homes may 
|be able to interest the property owner in 

improvements. While the standards sug- 

gested are high in their entirety, some of 

these things are within the reach of al- 
;most every householder or apartment 
| dweller. ‘ 

“Local employment committees, mod- 
ernizing bureaus, contractors, architects, 
dealers, etc., can assist in giving advice, 
|and cost estimates. The check list at the 
|back of this pamphlet may help house- 
holders to indicate their needs. A careful 
survey of the basement, interior, and ex- 
terior of the house, and the grounds will 
immediately suggest many opportunities 
for improvement.” 

The 237 detailed suggestions given in 
| the pamphlet are divided into the follow- 
ing headings: Basement, general interior 
of house, doors and windows, kitchen, 
bathroom, bedrooms, attic, lighting and 
power, plumbing, heating, and exterior 
and grounds. Suggestions also are listed 
for use by apartment landlords and 
tenants. 

The pamphlet is based on an outline 
| prepared by V. B. Phelan, of the Bureau 
|of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
|who has written a similar pamphlet en- 
titled “Suggestions for Passible Repairs 
and Improvements in the House and its 
Equipment.” Copies of each pamphlet are 
available through the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, 
partment of Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Handbook Also Available 

“Care and Repair of the House,” a new 
handbook which is being issued by the 
Department of Commerce, gives detailed 
| instructions for home repairs. In an ap- 
pendix, this handbook lists numerous other 
publications giving details of modern 
|home-building practice, including both 
Government bulletins and those of private 
firms, with prices listed for those not free 
of charge. The handbook is sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Sound Film to Be Made - 
Of Indian Sign Language 


ex- 


Production of sound pictures has been 
initiated by the Department of Agricul- 
| ture in its own studio in Washington. One 
of the first “talkies” scheduled is the In- 
dian sign language film that the Office 
of Motion Pictures is making for the De- 
partment of the Interior, under a special 
appropriation. Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, 
retired, will deliver the lecture that is to 
accompany this film which is designed to 
constitute a permanent record of the In- 
dian sign language.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Register of Dept. of State, Jan. 1, 1931—Pub, 
No. 170, U. S. Dept. of State. Price, $1.25. 
(9-22072) 
58, July-Dec., 1930, 
Price, $2.00. 
; (10-11513) 
Light List Upper Miss. R. and Tributaries, 
13th Distr., 1931. Lighthouse Service, U. 8, 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 40 cents 
(10-34309) 
Standards of Weight and Measure—Price List 
64, 17th Ed. Free at Supt. of Docs. 
(26-26256) 
15th Census of U. S.: 1930, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
(31-26211) 


monographs, | 


Treasury Decisions—Vol 
U. S. Dept. of Treasury. 


Nevada, Agric.- 
Bur. of Census, 
Price, 5 cents. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the Stat2 given below. 


La.—Budget Recommendations, 1930-1932. for 
each f. yr. of biennium beginning July 1, 
1930, and ending Je. 30, 1932. Submitted to 
Gov. and Legisl. by Tax Comm., Geo. M, 
Wallace, Secy. Baton Rouge, 1930. 

Mont.—15th Ann. Rept. of Industrial Acci- 
dent Bd., for 12 months ended Je. 30, 1930, 
Submitted to Gov. by J. Burke Clements, 
Chairman. Helena. 19390. 

N. Y.—Port of N. Y. Authority, 10th Agn, 
Rept., yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. and Legisl. of N. Y. and Gov. and 
Legisl. of N. J. by John F. Galvin, Chair- 
man. Albany, 1931. 

Calif.—Brief for State Printing of Textbooks, 
by Carol H. Smith, State Printer, Oct. 31, 
1930. Sacramento, 1930. 
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arl S In urope eration at some later date. anu fe ac ur ing tin our ates data collected at the cetisus sina es Number of establishments, 654; number of A H h 1 d U il: 
The —. convention for the | e + e which covered manufacturing activities secre Sar ier et ane ae z ee — 
. abolition of import and export restrictions A S h + ; ; bli . | ber of wage earners (average for the year), 
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, out at earlier Geneva conferences and | Pores a he age ye aeeaats aes $19,765,145; cost of materials, $151,738,125; |teflectors, bronze and glass dresser sets, 
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trol Foreign Trade, Fed- to ratify. As a result, the majority of State of Oregon, compiled from data col- | 993; horsepower (rated capacity) of prime y p s » 18,237. 15.2 and 32.7 per cent, respectively, as| The court concludes that the bronze 
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a cents von! . es anding develop- | likelihood of this agreement being revived | Year), 65,521; salaries paid, $19,394,761; |p oducts ak oa =e 12 952 371 reported @ tor U |the following summary statistics for the | Wares plated with platinum, gold or silver, 
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Period of Tension and Experimentation. | 
—Unlike the case in previous years, the 
mere number of revisions of import tariffs 
and related measures during 1930 is not 
an adequate reflection of the year’s de- 
velopments in the field of foreign trade 
control on the Continent of Europe. 

With the general business recession that 
developed late in 1929 aggravating the 
disturbed situation arising from the al- 
ready existing European agricultural de- 
pression, it is not surprising that the year 
1930 was one of increased tension in in- 
ternational competition and of consid- 
erable tightening up in commercial policy. 
In addition, it was marked by experi- 
mentation with new devices and agitation 
for new arrangements in the field of for- 
eign trade control. 

Tariff Changes Widespread: There 
were, indeed, six general or extensive 
tariff revisions on the part of that many 
European countries during 1930, with the 
general trend of the rates upward. More 














contest. We wish to assure you also, most 


Entries in the Camel cigarette $50,000 prize contest were received so fast that it was more than a week after the close of the contest 
before all the mail could be opened. In this pile were more than 500,000 letters awaiting reading by the judges and their staff: 
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significant, however, was the state of un- 
settlement that led all but two of the 
governments of Continental Europe to 
make some changes in their tariffs during 
the year, often affecting fairly important 
groups of commodities, with several coun- 
tries making two or more series of lim- 
ited changes during the 12-month period. 
While the tariff changes during 1930 
were, indeed, practically all downward in 
the case of three countries, and several 
made selective revisions that provided for 
decreases as well as increases, the great 
majority of the new European duties are 
higher than the old. 
Agricultural Measures 
Prominence of Agricultural Measures.— 
In about half of the European countries . 
that increased their import tariffs during . 
the year, various groups of manufactured 
commodities were affected, either for the 
purpose of protecting the market for home * 
industries that were particularly depressed, ; 
or as a means of increasing national reve- 
nues or improving the trade balance. 
In all but five of the 24 countries mak- 
ing tariff changes, however, agricultural 
products figured prominently, reflecting the | 
widespread concern of governments over 
the need for relief to the particularly de- 
pressed agrarian elements in their popu- 
lations. 
In fact, the year was marked by exten- 
sion of old schemes and a burst of new 
measures on the part of many of the 
countries of Europe, either to reserve the 
home markets or check the decline in 
prices for their domestic agricultural pro- 
ducers, by various forms of restriction on 
7 a > to — in the disposal in 
other markets of surpluses with which they ° ° ® 
were burdened. The latter plans not in- T is expected the judges in the $50,000 
oo involved exporting at prices be- 
ow ose of the home market and, in i i wil 
some .cases, under stimulus of arrange- Camel Cigarette Prize Contest I be 
ments amounting to export bounties. - ee in 
Tariffs on Food Imports able to render their decision within a short 
ac paneer Snes by Food-Importing 
ountries.—The majority of grain im - . 1 
Ge ausulitie au culendel Gasene tn. time and that public announcement of the 
we their = on wheat or flour, or 
th, during 1930 and several of them more rize wi can 
than once. A third country was added to P WeEmneee be made Seam 
the two which already made the importa- 
= of cereals subject to restriction or At this time the officers and directors 
icense. _ : 
ee countries enforced their 
Protective duties by requiring that given £ i 
proportions of domestic wheat or flour be of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company wish 
mixed with the imported. A sixth was e 
added early in 1931. Several countries re- to thank the nearly a million men and 
sorted to governmental monopolies or state 
controls of trade in one or more grains— a * ° ° 
a device that has come and gone in earlier women for their interest in entering this 
years. To insure quickly adjustable con- 
trols on imports, authority to change du- 
ties on cereals and other foods was, in 
: few rr vested in the minister of h 
nance or of commerce. ical i 
In a number of cases, the restrictive emphati ly, tat omny single letter > 
measures on cereals were extended also to ° . * 
hogs and meat products, while the idea of | ceived, despite the enormity of the task, 
—s domestic producers by requiring 
e mixing of a given proportion of do- s s 1 
mestic with foreign products was applied 16 being carefully read and studied. 
also to other commodities—principally the 
eenere of domestic alcohol with imported I - b f h bei 
gasoline. t is because of the extreme care in. 
Baers 10 Sue Fath. ; 
or 0 imulate Parm Exports.— s s 
Prominent among the measures to aid ex- taken to insure the absolute fairness of 
nn of food surpluses was the more 
active use, and at increased values, of | ; i 
States (aust an Gentiles ant’ on this contest that we ask you to be patient 
a in the payment of import — m littl ] 
on e@ same or related commodities. i 
Among the other arrangements were: The gust s ” eag 
reduction or waiver of export duties; in 
one case, drawback arrangements distinctly 
stimulating exportation of domestic grain; 
and, in at least two countries, the payment 
of direct premiums on the exportation of 
cereals and hog products. 
Mention has already been made of the 
plan advanced by the agricultural coun- 
tries of eastern Europe, although thus far 
without success, calling for preferential 
treatment of their surpluses in other parts 
of Europe. 
European Proposals for Concerted Eco- 
nomic nan —caee prominent than the h 5 + * d ¢ 
actions of individual countries, and pos- i 
ee tee tee be ? you haven’t tried Camels since the introduction of the 
e various proposals discussed among the i i i 
ete ces Gotan tn inicoe new Humidor Pack, switch to this famous brand for 
ere concerted economic action, par- 
icularly in the matters of trade control. 5 i i i 
These efforts toward concerted action : , _ just one day, then oe them, if oe = 


are Soniteent., not for the little that was y “ han 
accomplis during the year, but for i i i 
the growing recognition of the desirability N\\ An air-sealed wrapping of moisture-proof Cellop e 


of B vagy 8 meres economic solidarity, AN 
and for the replacement of vague expres- AA i iti 
as fmen matioee te en. hy keeps Camels always in factory-fresh condition. It 
posing oe actual positions, as well . fla 
as the desires and limitations of the vari- ‘ LAE 
as the desires and limitations of the vari- : / keeps dust and germs out and all the flavor and natural 
problem of the control of their trade ex- A\\A\\WA\ ° ° 
changes. \ moisture in. 

oe Attonptod Truces = Sy m 

e orts Toward Tariff Truce and So aan ° 

Restriction Abolition.—As indiceted teen Pop, NR No stale, dried out tobacco in Camels to sting the tongue 


saw a posed ot many attempts at Euro- ( ht f45 All ok kis 

ean concer ti i \\ Acetate { pe aaa — joys ehoteost ; wa 
pean concerted action and, thus far, litle \ \ sae «a or burn the throat. the joys of choicest Turkish and 
conference early in the year—which it \ \ \\ \ ; jor fres rum 
was originally hoped would result in a \\\ . te 2 
yonere sereumans not to change tariffs \\\ metowest vem wee = . = . . — 
urther for a period of several years, pre- 
ne 8 movement for concerted 

ar’ reductions—could agree on little ' 
tariff Feductionscould. agre, on lite 7 R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
duties contained in existing treaties for 
a period of one year. 

Moreover, with only nine countries rati- 
fying by the original date set, there was 
only the hope that the postponement of 
that date to April 1, 1931, might give the 
agreement formal validity, even for its 
limited scope. Up to March 18, 1931, 13 
countries had ratified, but these did not 
include at least two of the countries upon 


Whose ratification a number of others had 
made theirs contingent. The convention © 1931, B. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company 
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Question to Jury 
On Race Attitude 
Ruled Allowable 


Supreme Court Reverses 
Conviction of Negro for 
Murder Due to Error in 
Ruling of Trial Judge 








ALFRED ScoTT ALDRIDGE 
v 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 683. 

On writ of certiorari to the Court of Ap- 

peals of the District of Columbia. 
James F. Reiity for the petitioner, Leo A. 

Rover, United States Attorney (NEIL 

BurKINSHAW with him on the brief), 

for the respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 20, 1931 

Mr. Chief Justice HUGHES delivered the 

ini f the court. : 
Pre petitioner was convicted, in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, of murder in the first degree and 
was sentenced to death. The conviction 
was affirmed by the Court of Appeals. 
This court granted a writ of certiorari, 
limited to the question raised by the ex- 
ception to the ruling of the trial court on 


the examination on voir dire of prospective | 


jurors. 
Examination of Jurors 

The petitioner is a Negro, and the de- 

ceased was a white man, a member of 
the police force of the District. The rec- 
ord shows the following proceedings on 
the examination of jurors on the voir 
dire: ; 

The court “inquired if any of them 
knew the defendant, Alfred Scott Ald- 
ridge, or his counsel, or any of the wit- 
nesses whose names have been called. 
The court further inquired if any of the 
prospective jurors knew any of the facts 
in the case or if any of them ever re- 
membered having read of it in the news- 
paper, or if they had any prejudice or 
bias against circumstantial evidence, or 
if any of the prospective jurors had any 
conscientious scruples against capital 
punishment. The court further inquired 
if any prospective juror had formed or 
exercised an opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of the defendant, and fur- 
ther inquired whether any prospective 
juror was acquainted with any member 
of the Metropolitan Police Force of the 
District of Columbia, or more partic- 
ularly those attached to the third pre- 
cinct. 

“Whereupon, with the consent of the 
court, counsel for the parties hereto 
approached the bench and in a 
whispered tone, out of the hearing of 
the prospective jurors, the following took 
place: 

“Mr. Reilly. At the last trial of this 
case I understand there was one woman 
on the jury who was a Southerner, and 
who said that the fact that the defend- 
ant was a Negro and the deceased a 
white man perhaps somewhat influenced 


her. I don’t like to ask that question in 
public, but— 
“The Court. I don’t think that would 


be a proper question, any more than to 
ask whether they like an Irishman or a 
Scotchman. 

“Mr. Reilly. 
our attention so prominently. 
racial question— 

“The Court. It was not this jury. 

“Mr. Reilly. No. But it was a racial 
question, and the question came up— 


But it was brought to 
It is a 


“The Court. I don’t think that is 
proper. 
“Mr. Reilly. Might I, out of an abund- 


ance of caution, note an exception. 

“The Court. Note an exception. 

“Counsel for the defendant requested 
the court to allow the record to show 
that the question relative to racial 
prejudice be propounded to each and 
every prospective juror, with the excep- 
tion heretofore noted on behalf of the 
defendant.” 


Discretion of Court 


In accordance with the existing prac- 
tice, the questions to the prospective jurors 
were put by the court, and the court 
had a broad discretion as to the ques- 
tions to be asked. The exercise of this 
discretion, and the restriction upon in- 
quiries at the request of counsel, were 
subject to the essential demands of fair- 
ness. We find no reason to doubt the 
nature of the inquiry which the counsel 
for the accused desired. It was admitted 
at the bar of this court that the members 
of the jury were white. In asking that 
the question relative to “racial prejudice” 
be put to the jurors, it is only reasonable 
to assume that counsel referred, not to 
immaterial matters, but to such a preju- 
dice as would disqualify a juror because 
precluding an impartial verdict. 

The reference to what counsel had 
heard as to the attitude of a juror on 
the previous trial, where the jury had 
disagreed, indicated the purpose of the 
question, which was clear enough to invite 
appropriate action by the court. 
court had permitted the question, it doubt- 
less would have been properly qualified. 
But the court, interrupting counsel, dis- 
posed of the inquiry summarily. The 
court failed to ask any question which 
could be deemed to cover the subject. 
If the defendant was entitled to have 
the Jurors asked whether they had any 
racial prejudice, by reason of the fact 
that the defendant was a Negro and the 
deceased a white man, which would pre- 
vent: their giving a fair and impartial 
verdict, we can not properly disregard the 
court's refusal merely because of the form 
in which the inquiry was presented. 

Propriety of Question 

The propriety of such an inquiry has 
been generally recognized. In Pinder y. 
State, 27 Fla. 370, the counsel for the ac- 
cused sought to have the jurors asked on 
their voir dire: “Could you give the de- 
fendant, who is a Negro, as fair and as 
impartial a trial as you could a white 
man, and gave him the same advantage 
and protection as you would a white man 
upon the same evidence?” The Supreme 
Court of Florida held that the refusal of 
the court to allow the question was error 
and reversed the conviction ‘(Note No. 1). 
In Hill v. State, 112 Miss. 260, the Su- 
preme Court of Mississippi held that it 
was fatal error to refuse to permit a Ne- 
gro on trial for murder to put to prospec- 
tive jurors on their voir dire the following 
question: “Have you got any prejudice 
against the Negro, as a Negro, that would 
induce you to return a verdict on less or 
slighter evidence than you would return 


a verdict of guilty against a white man | 


under the same circumstances?” The Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina reversed 
the conviction of a Negro because of the 
refusal of the trial judge to permit a 
juror to be asked if “he believed he could, 
as a juror, do equal and impartial justice 


between the State and a colored man.” | 


State v. McAfee, 64 N. C. 339 (Note No. 
2). See, also, Fendrick v. State, 39 Tex. 
Cr., 147; State v. Sanders, 103 S. C. 216. 
Talesman Excluded 

The practice of permitting questions as 
to racial prejudice is not confined to any 
section of the country, and this fact attests 
the widespread sentiment that fairness 
demands that such inquiries be allowed. 
Thus, in New York, on the trial of a Negro 
for the murder of his wife, who was white, 


a talesrhan, who had testified to a disquali- | 


fying prejudice, was excluded by the court 





If the} 


| 


Poultry Trust Case 
| Is Denied Review 





‘Conspiracy Violating Sherman 
| Act Had Been Found by 


Lower Courts to Exist 


The New York kosher poultry trust case, 
instituted by the Department of Justice 
under the Sherman Act, will not be re- 
|; Viewed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the court denying a peti- 
| tion for a writ of certiorari on April 20. 
| The case was entitled Greater New York 
Live Poultry Chamber of Commerce et al. 
v. United States, No. 758 

The restraint of trade charged by the 
Department of Justice was that the Poul- 
try Chamber of Commerce allocated cer- 
tain customers among themselves, and 
} agreed to prevent the retailers from ob- 
taining poultry from any 
| than the members. 

The organization denied that the poul- 
try was in interstate commerce and de- 
| purpose was to alleviate by a trade associ- 
ation the evils from which the trade suf- 
| fered, such as unrestricted and destructive 
competition, price-cutting, too liberal ex- 
tension of credit, strikes and other eco- 
nomic waste. 

The trial court found that a conspiracy 
}in violation of the Sherman Anti-trust 
| Act existed and its judgment was affirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. 





on its own motion, and the court of ap- 
peals held that the exclusion was not 
error, although in the absence of a chal- 
lenge to the talesman by either party. 
People v. Decker, 157 N. Y. 186,190. See, 
also, State v. Brown, 188 Mo. 451, 459, 460 

The right to examine jurors on the voir 
dire as to the existence of a disqualifying 
State of mind, has been upheld with re- 
spect to other races than the black race, 
and in relation to religious and other pre- 
| judicies of a serious character. Potter v. 
State, 86 Tex. Cr. 380, 384; People v. Reyes, 
5 Cal. 347, 349; Watson v. Whitney, 23 
Cal. 375, 379; People v. Car Soy, 57 Cal. 
| 102; Horst v. Silverman 20 Wash. 233, 234. 
|In People v. Reyes, supra, Mexicans were 
charged with assault with intent to com- 
mit murder, and conviction was reversed 
because of the refusal to allow questions 
to determine whether a prospective juror 
| was a member of the Know Nothing party, 





| entertained a prejudice, which would pre- 
vent him from giving the accused a fair 
| trial. (Note No. 3) 

| Civil Privileges» Cited 

We do not overlook the reference of 


ruling of the trial court, to conditions 
in the District of Columbia “where the 
colored race is accorded all the privileges 
and rights under the law, that are af- 
forded the white race, and especially the 
right to practice in the courts, serve on 
|the jury, ete.” But the question is not 
jas to the civil privileges of the Negro, 
or as to the dominant sentiment of the 
community and the general absence of 
;any disqualifying prejudice, but as to 
| the bias of the particular jurors who are 
;to try the accused. If in fact, sharing 
the general sentiment, they were found 
to be impartial, no harm would be done 
in permitting the question, but if any one 
of them was shown to entertain a preju- 
dice which would preclude his rendering 
a fair verdict, a gross injustice would be 
perpetrated « allowing him to sit. De- 
spite the priVilegs accorded to the Negro, 
we do not think that it can be said that 
the possibility of such prejudice is so 
jremote (Note No. 4) as to justify the 
risk in forbidding the inquiry. 
risk becomes most grave when the issue 
is of Ife or death. 

The argument is advanced on behalf 

of the Government that it would be detri- 
mental to the administration of the law 
in the courts of the United States to al- 
low questions to jurors as to racial or 
religious prejudices. We think that it 
would be far more injurious to permit it 
to be thought that persons entertaining 
disqualifying prejudice were allowed to 
serve as jurors and that inquiries de- 
signed to elicit the fact of disqualification 
were barred. No surer way could be de- 
| vised to bring the processes of justice into 
| disrepute. 
We are of the opinion that the ruling of 
| the trial court on the voir dire was er- 
;roneous and the judgment of conviction 
must for this reason be reversde. 

Judgment reversed. 


Mr. Justice McReynolds’ Opinion 


The separate opinion of Mr. 
McReynolds. Justice 


Our jurisdiction over this case is lim- 
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| 1—In the Pinder case, 


d supra, the r : 
Though the question is P Court said: 


not in express terms 


| perio for in the 

(McClellan's Digest, sec. 10 Pp. 446) “y 

Mc - 8eC. a yet i 
was a pertinent, and, as we think, eee 
question, to test fully the existence of bias 


or prejudice in the 
sought to elicit a fa 
vital import to the defendant: 
| too, that if existent, : 


minds of the jurors. 


erate noe a fact, 
yas locked \ y 
within the breasts of the jurors to on a 
question was propounded; a knowledge of 
the existence of which could only be acquired 
by interrogating the juror himself. The 
enswer to it if in the affirmative could have 
worked no harm to the juror or to anyone else 
but would have done credit to the humanity 
and intelligence of the juror, and would have 
Satisfactorily exhibited to the court and to 
the defendant his entire competency, so far 
as the element of bias or prejudice was in- 








volved. But, if the answer to it from the 
jurors had been in the negative, then, we 
|}have no hesitancy in Saying that it would 
| have shown them to be wholly unfit and in- 
;competent to sit upon the trial of a man 
| Of the Negro race, whose right to a trial by 

fair and impartial Jury is as fully guar- 
anteed to him under our Constitution and 
laws, as to the whitest man in Christendom. 
And such incompetency asserts itself with 
superadded force in such a case as this where 
; the life or death of the defendant was the 


issue to tip the scale in the jury's hands for 
adjustment.” , 

2.—In that case, the court said (at Pp. 340): 
“It is essential to the purity of trial by jury, 
; that every juror shall be free from bias. If 
his mind has been poisoned by prejudice of 
any kind, whether resulting from reason or 
passion, he is unfit to sit on a jury. Here 
| his Honor refused to allow a proper “question 
to be put to the juror, in order to test his 
qualifications. Suppose the question had been 
| allowed, and the juror had answered, 


race was such that he could not show equal 
and impartia) justice between the State and 
| the prisoner, especially in charges of this 
character, it is at once seen that he would 
| have been grossly unfit to sit in the jury box.” 

3.—-The court in that case said (at p. 349): 
“As the juror best knows the condition of his 
own mind, no satisfactory conclusion can be 
arrived at, without resort to himself. 
ing this test then, how ts it possible to ascer- 
tain wapener ne is prejudiced or not, unless 
questions similar to the foregoing are rO- 
| pounded to him? * * * . . »o 

“Prejudice being a state of mind more fre- 
quently founded in passion than in reason, 
may exist with or without cause; and to ask 
;}& person whether he is prejudiced or 
against a party, and (if the answer 
| irmative), whether that prejudice is of such 
s character as would lead him to deny the 
party a fair trigl, is not only the simplest 
| method of ascert&ining the state of his mind, 
but is, probably, the only sure method of 
fathoming his thoughts and feelings. If the 
person called had not taken an obligation 
which would prejudice him against foreigners 
in such @ manner as to imperil their rights 
in a court of law, he could say so, and the 
question and answer would be harmless. 
upon the other hand, he had taken oaths. 
and was under obligations which influenced 
his mind and feelings in such a manner as 
;to deny to a foreigner an impartial trial, he 
is grossly unfit to sit as a juror, and such facts 
should be known.” 

4.—For an illustration of a case where the 
suggestion of bias was held to be too remote, 
e. g., a8 to political affiliations, see Connors 
v. United States, 158 U. S. 408. 


source other | 


| fended the action on the ground that the | 


and whether he had taken any oath or| 
obligation which resulted in prejudice, or | 
whether independent of such an oath he! 


the Court of Appeals, in support of the | 


And this | 


It | 
ct that was of the most | 


jre Haise, 


that | 
| the state of his feelings toward the colored | 


Appiy- | 


not | 
is af-| 
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West Virginia Court Held to Retain Jurisdiction Since 
Trustee in Bankruptcy Had Right to Intervene and to Pro- 
tect Interest of Estate 





| JosePpH B. STRATON 
| , HTC., 
v. 
Anpby New Jr., TRUSTEE, BYC. 
Sthpreme Court of the United States. 
No. 137. 
On certificate from the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 

| RANDOLPH Bras for Joseph B. Straton et 
al.; ARTHUR F. Kincpon (E. A. Hans- 
BARGER With him on the brief), for Andy 
New Jr. 


Opinion of the Court 
| April 20, 1931 
| Mr. Justice Roserts delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

The District Court for Southern West 
Virginia entered an order in the bank- 
ruptcy of the Fall Branch Coal Company 
enjoining commissioners appointed by a 


West Virginia State court from proceed- | 


ing with the sale of certain real estate 
;of the bankrupt pursuant to a decree of 
that court. The petitioners were the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy and two mortgagees. 

The petition aileged that the commis- 
sioners were advertising for sale only the 
property of the bankrupt in West Virginia, 


ties to have this property sold with prop- 
erty of the bankrupt situate in Kentucky, 


}and that the bankxrupicy court had ex-| 


clusive jurisdiction to make the sale. The 
respondents in their answer 
right of the district court to enjoin the 
proceedings in the State court, and ap- 
peaied from an order awarding an injunc- 
tion. 


| Judgment Is Obtained 


Against Coal Company 
| April 11, 1927, one Alley obtained judg- 


| ment against the coai company in the Cir- 
| cuit Court of Mingo County, W. Va., which 
|was docketed May 5, 1927, and thus be- 
came a lien on its real estate in that 
county. Feb. 20, 1928, Alley filed in the 
same court a judgment creditors’ suit 
against the coal company, and made par- 
ties thereto all creditors having liens 
against its real estate, including the two 
mortgagees who were copetitioners with 
the trustee in the bankruptcy court. In 
his bill he prayed that the liens and as- 
sets be marshalled and that the company’s 
real estate be sold and the proceeds dis- 
tributed among the lien claimants accord- 
|ing to their respective rights. The cause 
| was duly matured and, at April term, 1928, 
was referred to a commissioner in chancery 


to report the real estate owned by the} 
debtor and the liens thereon. At the 
| July term, 1928, the commissioner pre- 


sented his report, and thereupon the re- 


spondents were appointed to make sale of | 
months | 


the property. Aug. 4, 1928, 16 
|after rendition of Alley’s judgment, and 
| five and one-half months after the filing 
{of the creditors’ bill, the coal company 
| filed its voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
}and on Oct. 11, 1928, while the commis- 
sioners of the State court were proceed- 
ing to carry out its order of sale, the pe- 


| tition was filed to enjoin them from fur- | 


| ther proceeding. 
‘Question Certified 


|\On Facts Enumerated 
| Upon these facts the question certified 
| is: 

Where creditors have obtained and dock- 
eted judgments constituting liens on the 
}real estate of defendant, and have in- 


stituted a creditors’ suit in a State court | 


|to marshal and enforce the liens and 
|sell the real estate subject thereto, does 
the bankruptcy of defendant occurring 
more than four months after the insti- 
tution of the creditors’ suit oust the State 


of bankruptcy power to enjoin further 
proceedings in the State cotrt? 

| The purpose of the hankruptcy law, 
passed pursuant to the power of Congress 
}to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States, is 
'to place the property of the bankrupt, 
| wherever found, under the control of the 
{court, for equal distribution among the 
|creditors. The filing of tMe petition is an 








assertion of jurisdiction with a view to the! 


determination of the status of the bank- 
|rupt and a settlement and distribution 
|of his estate. This jurisdiction is exclu- 
| Sive within the field defined by the law, 
/}and is so far in rem that the estate is 
| regarded as in custodia legis from the 
| filing of the petition. Acme Harvester 
Co. v. Beekman Lumber Co., 222 U. S. 
|300. It follows that liens can not there- 


statute above cited’ | after be obtained nor proceedings be had_| ; 


}in other courts to reach 
the district court ‘having 
| exclusive right to administer all property 
in the bankrupt’s possession. Lazarus Vv. 
| Prentice, 234 U. S. 263. White v. Schloerb, 
| 1.—Isaacs v. Hobbs Tie & Timber Co., supra. 
‘In re Pittlekow, 92 Fed. 901 In re Ball, 118 
| Fed. 672 In re Jersey Island Packing Co., 
138 Fed. 625. In re Zehner, 193°Fed. 787. In 
206 Fed. 789. Matthews v. 
213 Fed. 395; affirmed sub. nom. Pugh 
Lotsel, 219 Fed. 417 (cert. denied, 238 U. 8S. 


the property, 


| Co., 
Vv. 








631). McLoughlin v. Knop, 214 Fed. 260. 
| Cohen v. Nixon & Wright, 236 Fed. 407. In re} 
| Larkin, 252 Fed. 885. In re North Star Ice & 
Coal Co., 252 Fed. 301 In re U. 8S. Chryso- 
tile Asbestos Co., 253 Fed. 294. In re Oswe- 
gatchie Products Co., 279 Fed. 547. Brown 
Shoe Co. v. Wynne, 281 Fed. 807. First Trust 
Co. v aylor, 1 F. (2d) 24. In re Dyer, 8 F, 
(2d) 376. Allebach v. Thomas, 16 F, (2d) 853. | 
In re Holstein Harvey Inc., 26 F. (2d) 798. | 

2.—In re L'Hommedieu, 146 Fed. 708. In re 
Arden, 188 Fed. 475. In re Schow, 213 
Fed. 514 

3.—Clark v. Larremore, 188 U. S. 486. In re 
Albright, 18 F. (2d) 591 Remington, Bank- 
ruptcy (3d Ed.) section 1905 


4.—U. S. C., Tit. 11, section 107 (f). 
5.—In re Wood, 95 Fed. 946; In re L’'Hom- 


mediu, 146 Fed. 708; In re Koslowski, 153 Fed. 
823; In re Torchia, 185 Fed. 576; In re Ran- 
dolph, 187 Fed. 186; In re Zeis, 245 Fed. 737; 
In re Fraser, 261 Fed. 558 


Weekl y Summary of Cases Before 
Court of Patent and Customs A ppeals 


| A 


in previous issues. 


No. 2996. Frank Jardine and Ferdinand + : samneneon mon 
Jehle v. Elmer C. Long. Appeal from the tion of 
Board of Appeals. Interference No. 56161. the of ainert yp eg le sas 
Pistons Awan ata os F 
No, 2997. Breastone Brothers Inc. vy. Ger- tmproveme ns in conning apparatus. 
ber and Company. Appeal from the Com- No. 3004. In the matter of the applica- | 
misioner of Patents. Opposition No. 10305. | “on of Albert A. Thompson. Appeal from 
Trade mark for cheese. | the Board of Appeals. Serial No. 222375. 


No. 2998. Blackwood Coal and Coke Com- 
pany v. The Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
| and Iron Company. Appeal from the Com- 
missioner of Patents. Opposition No. 10254. 
Trade mark for coal 

No. 2999. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Cuthbert E. Reeves. Appeal from 
the Board of Appeals Serial No. 305266. 
Improvement in valuation charts. 


No, 3000. In the matter of the application 
of Albert C. Fischer. Appeal from the Board 
of Appeals Serial No. 143712. Improve- 
ment in expansion joints 

No, 3001 In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Karl E. Peiler Appeal from the 
Board of Appeals Serial No. 543571 Im- 


provement in the method and apparatus for 
feeding molten glass. 


No. 3002. H. I. Bryan Jr., v. Wayne Knit- 
ting Mills. Appeal from the Commissioner 
of Patents Opposition No. 9860 Trade 
mark for hosiery and knitted underwear. 

No, 3003. In the matter of the applica- 


that it would be advantageous to all par- | 


denied the | 


}court of jurisdiction, or vest in the court | 





acquire@ the 


Webre | 


SUMMARY of appeals in patent and trade-mark cases filed in the Court of 


Customs and Patent Appeals to and including Appeal No. 2995 was published 
The summary of appeals file 
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Petition of Creditors to Enforce Lien 
Against Bankrupt Estate Is Sustained 





Co. 211 VU. &. we. Vi. &. 2 2. @. 
Co. v. Bray, 225 U. S. 205. Hebert v. 
| Crawford, 228 U. S. 204. It may inquire 
| into the validity of liens, marsha] them, 
and control their enforcement and liqui- 
dation. Isaacs v. Hobbs Tie Timber Co., 
| 282 U. S. —, and authorities cited; Whit- 
ney v. Wenman, 198 U. S. 539. Reming- 
; ton, Bankruptcy (3rd Ed.) section 2472. 


|Enjoined From Enforcing 


| Lien on Property 


| Though a lien be not discharged by 
bankruptcy, its owner may not, without 
the bankruptcy court’s permission, insti- 
tute proceedings in a State court to en- 
force it, since his so doing might inter- 
fere with the orderly 
the estate. Thus a mortgagee will be re- 
strained from instituting or proceeding 
further in a foreclosure action, begun after 
the date of the petition in bankruptcy. 
| (Note No. 1.) And a creditor holding a 
valid judgment more than four months 
old will be enjoined from enforcing its 
lien by suit brought after the date of the 
petition. (Note No. 2.) And as the lien 
created by a judgment entered within 
four months is avoided, the court of bank- 
ruptcy has jurisdiction to administer the 
property regardless of the lien and will 
restrain the prosecution of an action to 
|enforce it. (Note No. 3.) 

The bankruptcy law contains no express 
provision preserving liens acquired by legal 
proceedings more than four months before 
the petition is filed. But it is clearly im- 
plied that they shall be saved from the 
operation of the law, for section 67 





legal proceedings within that period. It 
has consequently been held that those ac- 


are preserved, and will be accorded prior- 
ity by the bankruptcy court in distribu- 
tion of the estate, in accordance with ap- 
plicable local law. (Note No. 5.) 


Effect of Court Action 
Preceding Bankruptcy 


There’ is no dispute concerning these 
propositions. Appellants, however, assert 
that the jurisdiction in bankruptcy to as- 
certain, marshal and enforce liens, is not | 
exclusive, but concurrent with that of 
other courts competent to that end, if 
the liens in question are not discharged 
but recognized as valid in bankruptcy, 
and that the rule of comity is applicable 
that the court first lawfully taking juris- 
diction shall retain it. Wabash R. R. v. 
| Adelbert College, 208 U. S. 38. Harkin v. 
Brundage, 276 U. S. 36. They contend 
ihat when the petition was filed in this 
case, the State court was proceeding in a 
suit within its jurisdiction and had taken 
possession of the res for the purpose of 
enforcing such a lien. 

The certificate states that the judgment 
of the plaintiff in the creditors’ suit con- | 
| stituted a lien on real estate from a date 
16 months prior to the initiation of the 
bankruptcy proceeding. It is obvious that 
it and any other judgments involved in| 
that suit, and the mortgage liens which 
were to be marshalled in it, including 
those af the two mortgagees who joined 
in the petition for injunction against 
further action by the State court, were 
| valid notwithstanding the bankruptcy, be- 
cause the creditors’ suit was filed five 
and one-half months before the petition in | 
bankruptcy, and all such other judgments | 
and liens must then have been in ex-| 
istence and matured, or they would not 
have been proper subjects for the State 
| court’s action. 

If appellants are correct in their con-| 
tention that the creditors’ suit was no 
more than a proceeding to enforce liens 
saved from discharge by the subsequent 
|bankruptcy of the debtor, it follows, as 
| they claim, that the district court sit- 
| ting in bankruptcy had no power to en- 
join that action. 

In Metcalf v. Barker, 187 U. S. 165, 
Lesser Brothers were adjudged bankrupts 
}on their own petition, on May 12, 1899. | 








| 6.—White v. Thompson, 119 Fed. 868; In re 
Koslowski, 153 Fed. 823; In re Pilcher, 228 Fed. 
| 139; In re Brinn, 262 Fed. 527; In re Mad- 
| dox,, 280 Fed. 227; In re Thompson, 288 Fed. 
385; In re Berlowe, 7 F. (2d) 898; Wilkinson | 
v. Goree, 18 F. (2d) 455; In re Van Blokland, | 
| 20 F. (2d) 1016; In re Conservative Mtge. & 
| Guaranty Co., 24 F. (2d) 38; Whitney v. Bar- | 
| rett, 28 F. (2d) 760. Compare Blair v. Brailey, 


} 221 Fed. 1; Brown Shoe Co. v. Wynne, 281 
| Fed. 807. See also, Hillyer v. LeRoy, 179 N. Y. 
| 369. Contra: In re Baughman, 138 Fed. 742. | 


It is also well settled that where an attach- 
ment is levied more than four months prior | 
to bankruptcy, the prosecution of the claim | 


| to judgment and sale within the four months | 


will not be enjoined or the sale set aside. 
In re Blair, 108 Fed. 529; In re Beaver Coal | 
Co., 110 Fed. 630; In re Snell, 125 Fed. 154; | 
| In re Kane, 152 Fed. 587; In re Crafts-Riordon 
Shoe Co., 185 Fed. 931; In re Shinn, 185 Fed. 
990; Yumet v. Delgado, 143 Fed. 519; Griffin 
v. Lenhart, 266 Fed. 671; In re Norris, 283 
Fed. 860; In re Houtman, 287 Fed. 251; In re 


| Thompson, 288 Fed, 385; Gatell v. Millian, 2 F. 


(2d) 365. Contra: In re U. S. Graphite Co., | 
161 Fed. 583. On similar grounds the bank- 
| ruptcy courts refuse to enjoin the prosecu- 


tion of foreclosure proceedings under a mort- 
gage, the lien of which is preserved in bank- 
| ruptey, if initiated prior to the date of the 
petition. Eyster v. Gaff, 91 U. S. 521; In re 
| Gerdes, 102 Fed. 318; Cariing v. Seymour Lum- 
ber Co., 113 Fed. 483; In re McKane, 152 Fed. 
733; Sample v. Beasley, 158 Fed. 607; In re 
Pennell, 159 Fed. 509; In re Rohrer, 177 Fed. 
381; In re Wagner's Est., 206 Fed. 364; In re 
Schmidt, 224 Fed. 814; Amer. Trust Bank v. 
Ruppe, 237 Fed. 581; Duncan v. Girand, 276 | 
Fed. 554; Louisville Realty Co. v. Johnson, | 
| 290 Fed, 176; In re lroquols Utilities, Inc., 
| 297 Fed. 397; Ft. Dearborn Tr. & Say. Bank | 
v. Smalley, 298 Fed. 45; In re Smith, 3 FP. (2d) | 


| 40; In re Gillette Realty Co., 15 F. (2d) 193; | 

In re Hurlock, 23 F. (2d) 500; In re Simpson, | 
| 31 FP. (2d) 317; Bushong v. Theard, 37 F. di) | 
| 690; certiorari denied, 281 U. S. 763; In re 
Marts, 38 F’. (2d) 283. Contra: In re Dana, 167 
| Fed. 529; In re Kaplan, 144 Fed. 159; First Sav- 
}ings Bank v. Butler, 282 Fed. 866. 


d subsequently follows: 


Improvement in conning apparatus. 


No. 3005. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Percival D. Lowell, Appeal from 
the Board of Appeals. Serial No. 2214. 


Improvement in radio receiving apparatus. 

A summary of appeals. in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Ap- 
peal No, 3439 was published in pre- 
vious issues. The summary of appeals 
filed subseqnently follows: 

No. 3440. United States v 
Importing Company 


Madeira Linen 
Flax articles. Colored 
bordered linen scarfs size 17 by 34 were as- 
sessed under the economine provision of 
paragraph 1014 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
at the rate of 55 per cent ad valorem. It 
was contended that the scarfs should be 


administration of | 


(f) | 
(Note No. 4) voids only liens obtained by | 


quired earlier, if valid under State law, | 


| obtained more than four months prior to| 






\ 


ET AL., CoMMISSIONERS, 178 U. S. 542. Murphy v. John Hofman, They had on Oct. 2, 1896, being insolvent, 


| transferred all their property, partnership 
/and individual, to certain favored credi- 
|tors. On Oct. 22, 1896, and Oct. 29, 1896, 
Metcalf recovered judgments in the Su- 
|preme Court of the State of New York 
|against the Lessers, upon which execu- 
tions were issued and returned unsatisfied. 
| On Dec. 17, 1896, Metcalf commenced 
ja judgment creditors’ action in the Su- 
|}preme Court of New York, which came 
lon trial on Dec. 17, 1897, as a result 
|whereof the transfers were adjudged 
|fraudulent and void as‘ to plaintiff. The 
| transfers had involved both personal prop- 
}erty and real estate. The judgment of 
|the court set aside the transfers of per-| 
sonal property and of the real estate in | 
favor of the plaintiff. 


| Meantime receivers had been appointed 
| for the Lessers and the judgment of the 
| Supreme Court determined that the tangi- 
| ble property and its proceeds then in the 
| hands of the receivers, and certain claims | 
| by the receivers, were to be administered 
| by them for the benefit of the creditors 
|of the partnership, including Metcalf, 
while the real estate involved became sub- 
| ject to the lien of the judgments of Met- | 
;calf as of Oct. 22 and 29, 1896. | 
| From this judgment there were appeals, 
as a result of which the decree in favor | 
of Metcalf did not become final until 
| March 12, 1900. On March 8, 1900, the 
| trustee in bankruptcy procured from the 
United States District Court an order on 
Metcalf to show caufSe why an injunction 
should not issue enjoining him from tak- | 
ing any further proceedings under any} 
judgment in the creditor’s action. Objec- 
tion was made to the jurisdiction of the} 
}court, which was overruled, and the in- 
junction made permanent. 


Metcalf presented a petition to revise 
|to the Circuit Court of Appeals, which | 
certified to this court certain questions, | 
amongst others, whether the District Court | 
had jurisdiction to make the injunction 
order, and whether Metcalf, by the com- 
mencement of the creditors’ action, ac- 


| quired a lien on the property of the bank- 


rupts superior to the title of the trustee. 
This court answered that the District | 
Court had no jurisdiction, and that Met- 
calf did acquire such a lien. | 


Federal Rule on 
Validity of Liens 

The bill was a technical creditors’ bill; | 
its purpose was to subject equitable assets 
to the lien of a judgment which the judg- 
ment did not bind at law. This court held 
that the lien when established related 
back to the date of filing of the bill, which | 
was much more than four months before | 
the initiation of the cause in bankruptcy. | 
It was urged that at the date of bank- | 
ruptcy the claim was contingent and was| 


{only an equitable lien, and that in truth 


and in substance the judgment was recov- | 
ered within four months of banksuptcy, 
and under section 67 (f) must be declared 
null and void. This court overruled the 
contention, quoted section 67 (f), and said 
(p. 174): 

“In our opinion the conclusion to be| 
drawn from this language is that it is) 
the lien created by a levy, or a judgment, | 
or an attachment, or otherwise, that is| 
invalidated, and that where the lien is | 
the filing of the petition, it is not only} 
not to be deemed to be null and void on | 
adjudication, but its validity is recognized. | 
* * * A judgment or decree in enforce-| 


/ment of an otherwise valid preexisting lien | 


| 
| 


‘Revision Favored 
In Utility Taxation 





New Hampshire Legislature 
Adopts Method Applying 
To Railroads 


Concorp, N. H., April 20. 
The Senate has passed a bill (H. 26) 





Avrnorizrp STATEMENTS OntY Art PreseNTeD Herein, Bein@ 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States DaILr 


| 
| 


providing for taxation of gas and electric | 


‘utilities in a manner similar to that ap- 
plicable to railroad, express, telephone 
| and telegraph companies, and the meas- 


jure has been sent to the Governor for | 


| approval. 

| It is provided that gas and electric util- 

| ities shall pay an annual tax upon the 

| actual value of franchises, property and 
estate “at a rate as nearly as may be to 

| the average rate of taxation upon other 

| property throughout the State.” 

| The Tax Commission is charged with 
the duty of ascertaining and considering 

| as evidence the fair average market value 

| of the stocks and bonds of the utilities for 


{one year preceding the date of assess- 


ment, and the fair market value of any | 
| other funded or floating debt representing 


permanent improvements or extensions. 
| The companics are required to make sworn 


statements of all securities outstanding, | 


gross receipts from all sources, operating 
expenses, etc. 








Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces 


Promulgated April 20, 1931 

Marie J. J. Fleitmann and Thomas Crim- 
mins, Executors of the Estate of Her- 
man C. Fleitmann, Deceased. Docket 
No. 17121. 

Waivers executed by the decedent 
to which the Commissioner's name 
was affixed by employes at the direc- 
tion of persons authorized by the 
Commissioner to sign his name, are 
valid and extend the statutory period. 

W. F. Bavinger. Docket No. 22431. 

When a stockholder of a corporation 
assumes and pays an obligation due 
such corporation for the purpose of 
protecting it from suit and probable 
bankruptcy, such payment is not a 
deductible loss in the year in which 
it is made. 

Frederick T. Fleitmann. 
28450. 

Waivers executed by petitioner, to 
which the Commissioner's name was 
affixed by employes in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue or in the office of 
the collector at the direction of per- 
sons authorized by the Commissioner 
to sign his name, are valid and ex- 
tend the statutory period. 

Marie J. J. Fleitmann and Thomas Crim- 
mins, Executors of the Estate of Her- 
man C. Fleitmann, Deceased. Docket 
No. 28451. 

Waivers executed by the decedent 
to which the Commissioner’s name 
was affixed by employes at the direc- 
tion of persons authorized by the 
Commissioner to sign his name, are 
valid and extend the statutory period. 


Docket No. 


| 
| 


| 


Decisions 
Inc., 


;}cure $60,000 











~ Ruling Withheld 


On Distribution of 


Insurance Funds 


Certificate Submitting to 
Supreme Court Questions 
Involving Bankruptcy 
Jurisdiction Dismissed 


STaTE-PLaNTERS BaNK & TRUST COMPANY 
ET AL. 
v. 

T. NELSON PARKER ET AL., TRUSTEES. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 166. 

On certificate from the Circuit Court of 

Appeals for the Fourth Circult. 

Percy S. STEPHENSON and LITTLETON M., 
WickHam (J. JorpAN Leake and A. S, 
Burorp Jr., with them on the brief), 
for the State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Company; JOHN W. Oast Jr. (LEON T. 
SEAWELL with him on the brief), for T. 
Nelson Parker et al. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 20, 1931 


Mr. Justice Roserts delivered the opine ® 


ion of the court. 
‘ The facts stated in the certificate fole 
ow: 
July 1, 1925, Edwards-Slaughter Co., 
executed a deed of trust to State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Company to se- 
in bonds, the payment of 
which was guaranteed by First National 
Company. It also executed and delivered 
to the bank its promissory note in the sum 
of $20,000, secured by a preferred mari- 
time mortgage on one of its vessels, to be 
held under the terms of the trust invest- 
ment as security for the bonds. In accord- 


}ance with article 10 of the deed, which re- 


|should be 


quired that, so long as any of the bonds 
outstanding, the bankrupt 


| should carry fire and marine insurance on 
| its steamers, endorsed to the trustee, poli- 


cies upon the vessel in the amount of 
$60,000, payable to the bankrupt and to 
the bank as trustee, were duly delivered 
to the latter. Subsequently, when these 
policies were about to lapse for nonpay- 
ment of premiums, the bank paid the 


| same and renewed the policies with funds 


furnished to it upon demand by the guare 
antor. 


Fund to Be Distributed 
The steamship was destroyed by fire on 


| Sept. 18, 1927, and the net sum of $58,- 


256.67 was cqllected on the policies. A 
controversy arose as to whether the whole 
fund or only $20,000 thereof was applica- 


| ble to the bonds secured by the deed of 
| trust, the bank contending that it was en- 
| titled to apply the entire amount to this 
| purpose, because of a provision of the 


| 
| 
| 


Mayme C. Sommers, Administratrixz, C. T.| 


A., Estate of E. E. Sommers, Deceased. 
Docket No. 31225. 

1. In a sale of stock in a corpora- 
tion, basis of gain or loss under Rev- 
enue Act of 1921, is the cost of the 
stock. Where evidence shows stock 
of corporation was issued to taxpayer 
for cash, the value of good will, lease- 
hold, and trackage rights alleged to 
have been transferred to the corpora- 
tion at or about the same time, by the 
taxpayer, can not be added to the cost 
of the stock in determining gain or 
loss on sale thereof, in the absence of 
evidence that they were paid in for 
stock. 

2. Held that the respondent was 
correct in determining that stock held 
for less than two years did not come 
within the purview of section 206 of 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 


| closure 


deed to the effect that all proceeds of 


* 
» 


* 


insurance should be treated in the same ® 


as those from a sale by fore= 
and should be applied in pay- 
ment of bonds. For the purpose of de- 
termining this dispute the bank filed its 
bill in the State court against the bank- 


manner 


|rupt and others in which its alleged that 


the holders of the bonds and coupons were 


| entitled to the entire proceeds of the poli- 


cies, but that, as certain claims had been 


|aserted thereagainst by others than the 


bond and coupon holders, it desired to 
have the guidance and protection of the 
court, and therefore requested it to super- 


| vise the distribution of the fund. The 


bankrupt and the guarantor filed answers 


| alleging that the whole of the insurance 
| moneys should be applied to the payment 


of the bonds and coupons, and praying 


| that same be so used. 


| Prior 6 
Slaughter Co., Inc., had been adjudged a® 


is not the judgment denounced by the} portiand Damascus Milk Company. Docket} 


statute, which is plainly confined to judg- | 


|ments creating liens.” | 


In Clarke v. Larremore, 188 U. S. 486, | 
a judgment was recovered, but did not 
constitute a lien on the debtor's personal 
property. 


/the filing of a bankruptcy petition the} 


judgment creditor issued execution under 
which levy was made on the debtor's goods. | 
It was held that the levy and the sale 
thereunder were avoided. The court said: | 
“The judgment in favor. of petitioner | 
against Kenney was not like that in Met-| 
calf v. Barker, * * * one giving effect to | 
a lien theretofore existing, but one which 
with the levy of an execution issued 
thereon created the lien. * * *” | 

In Globe Bank v. Martin, 236 U. S. 288, | 
the court said: “The difference, having 
the provisions of the act in view, between | 
the beginning of a proceeding to assert | 
liens that existed more than four months | 
before the filing of the petition in bank- 
ruptcy, and the attempt to create them) 
by attachment or other proceedings within 
four months, has been recognized in deci- | 
sions of this court” (citing Metcalf v. 
Barker). 

Following these cases the Federal courts 


| have with practical unanimity held that 


where a judgment which constitutes a lien | 
on the debtor's real estate is recovered 
more than four months prior to the filing 
of the petition, the bankruptcy court is 
without jurisdiction to enjoin the prose- 


|cution of the creditor's action, instituted 


prior to the filing of a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, to bring about a judicial sale of 
the real estate. (Note 6.) 


Trustee’s Rights in 


Protecting Estate 


The trustee in bankruptcy may inter- 
vene in such suits to protect the interest | 
of the estate. (Note No. 7.) 

It is clear that if the action in the State 
court was merely in the nature of an exe- 
cution or proceeding tg obtain the avails 
of the judgment lien it should net have 
been enjoined by the district court. | 

The appellees, however, insist that the | 
purpose and function of the creditors’ bill 
was a general disposition and distribution 
of the debtor’s property; that it was a 


winding up proceeding pursuant-to State 
law, and was therefore superseded by the} 
bankruptcy. They invoke the settled ruie 
that State insolvency laws which are tan- | 
tamount to bankruptcy because,they pro- 
vide for an administration of the debtor's 
assets and a winding up of his affairs sim- 
ilar to that provided by the national act | 
are suspended while the latter remains in 
force, and proceedings under them are | 
utterly null and void whether commenced 
within four months of the filing of a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy or before. Sturges 
v. Crowninshield, 4 Wheat. 122; Mayer v.| 
| Hellman, 91 U. S. 496; Hanover Nat. Bank | 
v. Moyses, 186 U. S, 181; Miller v. New| 
Orleans Fertilizer Co., 211 U. S. 496; Stell- 
wagen v. Clum, 245 U. S. 605; International 
Shoe Co. v. Pinkus, 278 U. S. 261. 


Requirements Under 


State Law Noted 


It was pointed out in Stellwagen v. 
Clum, supra, that State laws which pro- 
vide for sale and distribution of a debtor's 
property mey not amount to insolvency 
laws; and it was there held that such 
}laws, if not inconsistent with the admin- 
istration of the Bankruptcy Act, are 
available to litigants. Appellees must 
therefore show that the statutory action 
in the State court is, in fact, an insolvency 





dutiable at 40 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1021 of the same act. The scarfs 
| were held to be dutiable as contended, 


proceeding. The certificate states no 
facts which lead to such a conclusion, nor 
does it so denominate the creditors’ suit. 


{not be reached by an execution at law 


Nos. 33532 and 42613. 
Cost of a lease determined for ex- 
haustion purposes. 


ginia, of which we take judicial notice, 


Within four months prior to | Reference to the statutes of West Vir-| 


demonstrates that it is not in that cate- | 


gory. 

In that State a judgment is a lien on 
the debtor’s real estate as against all ex- 
cept bona fide purchasers for value with- 


out notice, and as against the latter from | 


the date of docketing it in the county 
where the land lies. ‘(Note No. 8.) The 
debtor’s real estate cannot be sold under 
execution. In re McGraw, 254 Fed. 442. 
The plaintiff must resort for enforcement 
of his judgment against real estate to such 
a proceeding as is described in the cer- 
tificate. (Note No. 9.) He may do so 
without exhausting his‘legal remedies, as 
against personal property. (Note No. 10.) 

The statute provides for a course of 
procedure such as is described in the cer- 
tificate, namely, that the liens and the 
debtor’s real estate shall be determined 
by a commissioner appointed by the 
court and, if the claims which he reports 
be not paid, a decree shall be made for a 
sale of the real estate subject to the liens 
so far as may be necessary to pay them 
according to their priorities, if any 

If a lien-holder, after notice has been 
given of the proceeding as required by 
the statute, does not appear and present 
his claims he is barred from participation, 
except that if a surpluS remain after the 
payment of claims presented he may share 


|in such surplus upon proving his claim at 
fany time 


before final decree. There is 
also a provision for the presentation and 
participation of lien claims where judg- 
ment has been recovered before final de- 
cree in the credifors’ action. 

This statute says nothing about a dis- 
tribution of assets amongst general cred- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 

7.—Section 11 (b); U. S. C., Tit. 11, section 
29: In re Porter, 109 Fed. 111; In_ re New 
England Breeders’ Club, 175 Fed. 501; In re 
Kearney Bros., 184 Fed. 190 

8.- Code 1249, c. 186, section 6; Code 1860, 
c. 186, section 6; Code 1868, c 139 section 5; 
Code 1882, c. 126, section 5; Code 1923, c. 139 
section 5; Code 1931, c. 38, art. 3, section 6; 


In re McGraw, 254 Fed. 442 
is not needed to make the judgment such a@ 
lien. Maxwell v. Leeson, 50 W. Va. 361. 
9.—The lien of a judgment may be enforced 
in a court of equity after an execution of 
fieri facias thereon has been duly returned 
to the office of the ceurt or to the justice 
from which it issued showing by the return 
thereon that no property could be found 


The suit Was instituted Feb. 8, 1928, and 
on May 24 was referred to a master in 
chancery, who filed his report on Sept. 29. 
thereto, on August 8, Edwards- 


bankrupt. Upon the filing of the master’s 
report the district judge issued a rule 
against the bank and its attorneys, Leake 
and Buford, to show cause why they 
should not be enjoined from further pros- 
ecuting the suit in the State court. This 
rule was made absolute, and an order was 
entered directing the bank to pay the fund 
in its hands into the bankruptcy court. 
From this order the bank and its attorney 
appealed. Pursuant to the order the fund 


was paid over to the trustees and is now > 


held by them. 


Objection to Interference 


First National Company, not having 
been made a party to the rule, filed its 
petition challenging the jurisdiction of the 
court to interfere with the State court 
proceedings, or summarily to require an 
adverse claimant of the fund in contro- 
versy to pay the same into court, and pray- 
ing that the injunction and order be set 
aside and the money returned to the bank. 
Upon objection by the trustees in bank- 
ruptcy the court declined to permit the 
guarantor to intervene or file its petition, 
and it also has appealed. 


Three questions are certified. The 
first is: 
1. Where a trustee under a mortgage, 


having in its possession a fund which it 
claims to be subject to the mortgage, in- 
stitutes a suit in a State court of chan- 
cery asking the court to~declare the rights 
of the parties in the fund and supervise 
the distribution thereof, and makes par- 


|ties thereto and obtains service upon all 


persons claiming an interest in the fund, 
who file answers praying action on the 
part of the court, does the State court 
acquire such jurisdiction of the res as 
gives it exclusive jurisdiction to determine 
the rights of the parties in the fund and 
order the distribution thereof? 

This need not be answered. It is un- 
necessarily general, and has no reference 
to any conflict between the jurisdiction 
of a court of bankruptcy and a State 
court. See White v. Johnson, 282 U. S. 
367, 371, and cases cited. 

The seconds and third questions may 
be considered together. They are: 

2. Where a State court has acquired 
jurisdiction of the res in a suit instituted 


|by a trustee to have the rights of claim- 


And execution | 


| 


ants declared in a trust fund and to have 
such fund distributed under direction of 
the court, does the bankruptcy of one of 
the claimants of the fund occurring more 
than four months after the institution of 
the suit in the State court oust the State 
court of jurisdiction and vest exclusive 
jurisdiction in the bankruptcy court to 
determine the rights of the parties in the 
und? 

3. Where a fund claimed by a trustee 


from which such execution could be made:|jin bankruptcy is held by a trustee under 


Provided, That such lien may be enforced in 
equity without such return when an execu- 
tion of fieri facias has not issued within two 


vears from the date of the judgment.” * * * 
Code 1849. c. 186, section 9; Code 1860, c. 186 
section 9; Code 1868, c. 139, section 8; 1872 
c. 30; 1882. c. 126, section 7; 1891, c. 95, sec- 
tion 7; Code 1923. c. 139, section 7; Code 1931 
ec. 38, art. 3, section 9. 

10.—Price v. Thrash, 30 Grat. 515 (The 
statutory provision of West Virginia is taken 
from that of Virginia: Code (Va.) 1849, p 
709, c. 186, section 9.) 

11.—The bill in Metcalf v. Barker was a 


true creditors’ bill, seeking to make available 
to a judgment creditor assets which could 
Jones 
v. Green, 1 Wall, 330; Dunphy v. Kleinschmidt, 
11 Wall. 610, 614: Taylor v. Bowker, 111 U. S 
110, 116; National Tube Works Co. v. Bal- 
lou, 146 U. S. 517. The bill in this case as- 
sumes the existence of the lien on the prop- 
erty and is a mere measure to enforce it 

12.—Code 1860, c. 178 Acts 1882. c. 142; 
1899, c. 49; 1903. c. 15; 1915, ¢. 76. Code 1923 
c. 132; Code 1931, ¢. 55, art. 12. See In re 
McGraw, supra. 

13.—-See In re Smith, 92 Fed. 135; In re Len- 
gert Wagon Co., 110 Fed. 927; In re_ Storck 
Lumber Co., 114 Fea>460; In re F. A. Hall Co., 
121 Fed. 992; In re Salmon 
Weedman Stave Co., 199 Fed. 948. 


14,—See Note 6, supra. 


a mortgage executed by the bankrupt un- 
der a bona fide and substantial claim that 
it should be applied on bonds secured by 
the mortgage, has the court of bankruptcy 
the power to order its transfer to th@ 
trustee in bankruptcy in a summary pro- 
ceeding? 
Procedure Questioned 


These constitute but one question. The 
facts stated do not involve the right of a 
trustee in bankruptcy to institute a plen- 
ary suit against an adverse claimant, or 
to be substituted for the bankrupt in a 
pending proceeding. The only question is 
as to the power to proceed summarily in 
disregard of an existing action in a State 
court having jurisdiction. 

We do not answer these questions be- 
ci.use the certificate does not contain a 
sufficient statement of the facts upon 
which the propositions of law arise (Cin- 
cinnati R. R. v. McKeen, 149 U. S. 259; 


| United States v. City Bank, 19 How. 385; 


143 Fed. 395; In re | 


Cross v. Evans, 167 U. S. 60) and suggests 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 
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: Discent to Ruling 
Made on Appeal 
Of Criminal Case 


Judge’s Action at Trial of 
Negro Charged With 
Murder Said Not to Jus- 
tify Conviction Reversal 


[Continued from Page 6.1 


ited by section 391, title 28, U. S. Code, 
which provides— 

All United States courts shall have power 
to grant new trials, in cases where there has 
been a trial by jury, for reasons for which 
new trials have usually been granted in the 
courts of law. On the hearing of any appeal, 
certiorari, writ of error, or motion for a new 
trial, in any case, civil or criminal, the court 
shall give judgment after an examination of 
the entire record before the court, without 
regard to technical errors, defects, or excep- 
tions which do not affect the substantial 
rights of the parties. ‘ y 

The petitioner, a Negro, killed a white 


policeman in the District of Columbia. He | 


was indicted, tried and found guilty by 
@ jury. He moved for a new trial upon 

e@the ground, among others, “That this 
court committed error in refusing to ex- 
amine the jury on their voir dire as to 
whether any juror may entertain racial 
prejudice in a matter of homicide where 
the defendant a Negro and the deceased 
a white policeman.” This was overruled 
and sentence of death followed. 


Assignment of Error 


Upon appeal to the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia the follow- 
ing error, among others, was assigned: 
“The court’s action 
quest of the defendant to propound to the 
jury during 
the jury on its voir dire as to whether 
any juror may entertain racial prejudice 
in the matter of a homicide where the 
defendant is a Negro and the deceased a 
white policeman.” 

Replying to this that court said— 


“Counsel for defendant assigns as error | 


the refusal of the court to allow him to 
inquire of the prospective jurors on their 
voir dire whether they entertained ra- 
cial prejudice in a case wherein the de- 
fendant is a Negro and the deceased a 
white man. We had occasion to con- 
sider this same question in the case of 
Crawford v. United States, 59 — App. D. 
Cc. —. We have given the matter further 
careful consideration in this case and 
find no reason to recede from our former 
decision. In a jurisdicition like the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where the colored race 
is accorded all the privileges and rights 
under the law. that are afforded the 
white race, and especially the right to 
practice in the courts, serve on the jury, 
etc., we are of the opinion that there was 
no abuse ef discretion on the part of the 
trial court in refusing to permit the ques- 
tion to be answered by the jurors.” 


This court granted a certiorari to bring 
up the judgment of affirmance but limited 
review to the point raised by the quoted 
assignment of error. 


Ground for Appeal 


It appears that while the trial judge 
was examining prospective jurors on their 
voir dire, counsel for the accused said to 
him: “At the last trial of this case I un- 
derstand there was one woman on the 
jury who was a Southerner, and who said 
that the fact that the defendant was a 
Negro and the deceased a white man per- 
haps somewhat influenced her. I don't 
like to ask that question in public.” The 
precise nature of “that question” is un- 
known to us. The judge thought “that 
question” (whatever it was) improper and 
refused to ask it. Whereupon counsel 
noted an exception and “requested the 
‘ourt to allow the record to show that the 
question relative to racial prejudice be 
propounded to each and every prospective 
juror, with the exception heretofore noted 
on behalf of the defendant.” 

Solely because of the refusal of the trial 
judge to propound an undisclosed ques- 
tion “relative to racial prejudice” (what- 
ever that may be), we are asked to upset 
a judgment approved by the judges of 
both local courts who, it is fair to pre- 
sume, understand conditions in the District 
better than we do. 

@ Nothing is revealed by the record which 
tends to show that any juror entertained 
prejudice which might have impaired his 
ability fairly to pass upon the issues. It 
is not even argued that considering the 
evidence presented there was room for 
reasonable doubt of guilt. 

It does appear that counsel said he un- 
derstood at a former trial a female juror, 
a Southerner (whatever that may mean), 
declared “the fact the defendant was a 
Negro and the deceased a white man per- 
haps somewhat influenced her.” And that 
is the sum of the information to be gath- 
ered from the record in respect of any 
“race prejudice” which might have so dis- 
torted some juror’s judgment as to pre- 
vent honest and fair consideration. 


Upholds Local Courts 


How this unidentified woman _ juror 
voted; whether she was white or black; 
whether her prepossessions were right or 
\Tro-z or materially different from those 
generally entertained by men of one color 
towards those of another; we cannot know. 
But “perhaps she was somewhat in- 
fluenced” by the fact that the dead man 


and the defendant were of different color. | 
Must we therefore decided that “perhaps” | 


and accordingly some member of the sec- 
ond jury failed to act fairly, intelligently, 
and without due regard to his oath! 
Two local courts could not conclude 
that there was adequate reason for hold- 
’ ing the accused man had suffered depri- 
Wation of any substantial right through 


refusal by the trial judge to ask prospec- | 


tive jurors something relative to racial 
prejudice. And certainly I am unable to 
affirm that they were wrong 

Section 391 of the United States Code, 
I think, was intended to prevent escape 
of culprits from prompt, deserved punish- 
ment in cases like this. Congress had 
clear right to put the limitation on courts 
of review and the enactment should be 
given effect according to its purpose. 

Unhappily, the enforcement of our 
criminal laws is scandalously ineffective 


Crimes of violence multiply; punishment | 


walks lamely. Courts ought not to in- 
crease the difficulties by magnifying the- 
oretical possibilities. It is their province 
to deal with matters actual and material; 
to promote order, and not to hinder it by 
excessive theorizing of or by magnifying 
what in practice is not really important. 


I think the judgment below should be | 


affirmed. 


Tax Computation Fixed 
On California Corporations 


SACRAMENTO, CALir., April 20. 


When a corporation starts business in 
California, the franchise tax for the sec- 
ond year should be computed from the 
first year's income, the Attorney General's 
office has ruled. 

If a corporation on a calendar year basis 
Started business on July 1, 1929, the fran- 
chise tax for the first year would be based 
on income earned between July 1, 1929, 
and Dec. 31, 1929, whereas the tax for 
the second year would be twice that 
amount, the opinion explained. 

The tax is payable in advance, and the 
Statute makes no provision for adjusting 
the 1930 tax upon the basis of the 1931 

@ return, it was explained. 


in refusing the re-| 


the court’s examination of | 


Journal and Calendar of 


THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down opinions in three cases on 
April 20. Four cases were also deter- 
mined without opinion. The court 
granted nine petitions for writs of cer- 
tiorari and denied similar petitions in 36 
cases. Seventeen petitions for review 
were formally submitted to the court. 

The full text of the journal for April 
20, and the day call, follows: 

The court also announced that no 
further arguments would be heard after 
May 1, that no‘petitions for writs of cer- 
tiorari ,would be received after May 25. 
at this term, and that the court would 
recess from May 4 to May 18. 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, 
Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

J. Howard Flint, of Washington, D. C.; 
Raymond B. Coodell, of Salem, Kans.; Mil- 
ton Bryan, of Los Angeles, Calif.; H. E. 
Carter, of Tallhassee, Fla.; Geo. A. Keyser, 
of Washington, D. C.; Israel B. Oseas, of 
New York City; Harrison Fargo McConnell, 
of Helena, Mont.; Arthur Vincent McKee, 
of Butler, Pa.; and Denton Dunn, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., were admitted to practice. 


Decisions Accom panied 
By Written Opinions 


No Joseph B. Straton 
Fleshman and Randolph Bias 
missioners, etc., v. Andy New Jr., Trustee 
in Bankruptcy of Fall Branch Coal Com- 
pany, et al. On certificate from the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit. Question answered in the 
negative. Opinion by Mr. Justice Roberts. 

No. 166. State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Js Jordan Leake and A. S. Bur- 
ford Jr.. Partners, etc., v. T. Nelson Parker, 
Elisworth Wiltshire, et al., etc On cer- 
tificate from the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 
Certificate dismissed Opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts. 5 

No. 683. Alfred Scott Aldridge, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. On writ 
of certiorari to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia Judgment reversed 
and cause remanded to the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia for further 
proceedings in conformity with the opinion 
of this court. Opinion by Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes. Dissenting opinion by Mr. 
Justice McReynolds. 


Chief Justice Hughes 


Announces Court Orders 


The Chief 
ing orders of 
No. — 
Brothers, 
tion of 


137. Raymond 


Special Com- 


Justice announced the follow- 
the Court 
Original. Ex 

Inc., petitioner On 
the motion leave to file peti- 
tion for writ of mandamus, and of the 
petition for writ of manacamus herein It 
is orderea that a rule to the Honor- 
able Joseph W. Molyneaux, Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Minnesota, urnable on Mon- 
day, May 18 next, to show cause why & 
writ of mandamus should not issue to him 
in accordance with the prayer of the peti- 
tion. 

No. 582. N. J. McCahan, Sugar Refining 
and Molasses Company et al., petitioners, 
v. Augustus P. Norton, Deputy Commis- 
sioners, et al The motion fees 
is denied without prejudice 
tion to_the Districe ¢ urt 

No. 721. David W. Phillips, Collector, etc., 
v. Dime Trust & Sale wWeposit Company, 
Executor, etc. The joint motion to bring 
up the entire record and cause is granted. 

No. 624. Thomas L. Wolfe, et al., appel- 
lants, v. Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of 
War, et al Further consideration of the 
question of the jurisdiction of this court 
is postponed to the hearing of the case on 
the merits The motion to advance is 
granted and the case is assigned for argu- 
ment on Friday, May 1, next 

No. 714. Albert A. Hooper, appellant, v. 
Tax Commissioner of Wisconsin, et al. Fur- 
ther consideration of the question of the 
jurisdiction of this court is postponed to 
the hearing of the case on the merits. 

No. 837 Buriey Adams, appeuant, v. 
James B. Park, Judge of the Superior Courts 
of Ocmuigee Circuit. Appeai trom the 
Supreme Court of the State of Georgia. 
Per curiam: The motion for leave to pro- 
ceed further herein in forma pauperis 1s 
denied The appeal is dismissed lor ghe 
want of a suostantial Federal question. 
Malloy v. South Carolina, 237 U. S. 180, 183, 
185; Wabash R. R. Co. v. Fiannigan, 192 
U. S. 29; Erie R. R. Co. v. Solomon, 237 
U. S. 427; Zucht v. King, 260 U. 8S. 174; 
Sugarman vy. United States, 249 U. S. 182; 
Cc. A. King & Co. v. Horton, 276 U. S. 600; 
Bank o!1 indianola v. Miller, 276 U. S. 605; 
Roe v. Kan , 278 U. S. 191. The costs al- 
ready incurred herein shall be paid by the 
Clerk, as provided in the order of Oct, 29, 
1926 

No. 838. Arthur 
G. Whittle, Sheriff otf 
Georgia Appeal trom 
of the State ol Georgia Per curiam: The 
motion for leave to proceed further herein 
in forma pauperis is denied. The appeal 
is dismissed itor the want oO! a substantial 
Federal question Malloy v, South Caro- 
lina, 237 U. S. 180, 183, 185; Wabash R. R. 
Co. v. Flannigan, 192 L 29; Erie R. R. Co, 
v. Solomon Vv. &. & Zucht King, 
260 WU. 174; Sugerman v. United States, 

182; C. aA. King & Co. vy. Horton, 

600; Bank Of indianola Miller 

605; Roe Kansas, 278 U. 8. 191 
The costs already incurred herein shall be 
paid by the clerk, as provided in the ordeg 
ot Oct. 29, 1926 

No. 85% rred Strang 
United States of Am 
for writ of certiorari to 
Circuit Court ol Appeals the Fifth 
Circuit Per curiam: ‘‘he motion for leaves 
to proceed further herein in forma pauperis 
is denied, for the reason tnat the court, 
upon exgmination of the unprinted record 
herein submitted, finds that there is no 
ground ipon which a writ of certiorari 
should be issued The petition for writ of 
certiorari is therefore also denied. The 
costs already incurred herein shall be paid 
by the Clerk, as provided in the order 
Oct. 29, 1926 

No. 94 Hamsey & Gatlin Construction 
Company and Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company v. Vincennes Bridge Company. On 
certilicate from the Unitea States Circuit 
Court ot Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 
Per curiam it appears from statements 
at the bar that the contract herein and 
the bond given pursuant thereto were 
made and the obligations thereof were to 
be periormed within the State of Ken- 
tucky, and as the bond should be con- 
strued in accordance itn the law of that 
State, and it appearing that, since the cer- 
tincation herein, the Court otf Appeals of 
Kentucky, has construed the bond in ques- 
tion ana decided that one in the position 
ot the appellee in the court below, as a 
subcontractor, was entitied to avail itself 
of a@ provision the bond and maintain 
its action (Aetna Casualty & Surety Co, y, 
Wheeler & Putnam Co., decided March 
1931, 236 Ky. the court is of 
that there is no occasion lor an answer by 
the court to the question propounded in 
the certificate illinois Surety Co. v; The 
John Davis Co., 244 U. S. 376, 381; Harttord 
Fire Ins. Co, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. Co., 176 U. ». 9i, 100; Globe In- 
demnity Co Southern pacific Co, 30 F 
(2d) 580, 583; Federal Sure Co. v. City of 
Staunton, 29 F (2d) 9, il; Community 
Building Co. v. Maryiand Casualty Co., 8 F, 
(2d) 678, 680; Black Diamond S. S. Corpo- 
ration v. Fidelity & Deposit, 33 F. (2d) 167, 
768 

The certificate is, accordingly, dismissed. 

No. 306. Guy Spurrier and Gerata Cella 
Spurrier, appellanis, Mitchell Irrigation 
District and Gering & Ft. Laramie Irriga- 
tion District Appeal from the Supreme 
| Court of the State of Nebraska Per 
curiam: The appeal herein is dismissed for 
the want of risdiction section 237(a) 
Judicial Code, as amended by the Act of 
Feb. 13, 1925 (43 Stat. 936, 937) Treating 


| 
the papers whereon the appeal was allowed 
as @ petition for writ of certiorari, as re- 
| 


Madden 
considera- 


parte 


fo. 


issue 


counsel 


an applica- 


lor 


to 


Meyers, appellant, v. M. 
Richmond County, 
the Supreme Court 


petitioner, v. The 
rica On petition 
the Unitea States 


for 


ot 


AS 


2 
27, 


opinion 


Guired by section 237(c) Judicial Code as 
amended (43 Stat. 936, certiorari is 
denied for want of @ Federal 
question. Wabash R. R. Co. vy, Flannigan, 
192 U. S Erie R. R. Co. v 237 
U. S. & Zucht King 174; 
Sugarman v. The United 249 U. S. 
182; C. A. King & Co. V 276 U.S 
600; Bank 276 U. S. 
Roe v 


938), 
substantial 


Solomon 
260 U. S 


29 


States, 
Horton, 
Miller, 
191, 


Indianola \ 
278 U. § 


of 
605; Kansa 
Petitions for Certiorari 


|Granted and Denied 


No. 685. DeLaval Steam Turbine Company 
petitioner, \ The hited States Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
granted. 

No. 759. The United 
Kirby Lumber Company Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Court of Claims granted 

No Wm. H. Moore Jr., Trustee in 
Bankruptcy, etc., petitioner, v. O. S. Bay 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 


States, petitioner, v 


77° 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Ninth Circuit granted. 


No. 779. Sun Insurance Office, petitioner, 
v. J. M. Scott; 


No. 780 Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society, Ltd., petitioner, v. J. M. Scott; and 


No. 781. The Home Insurance Company 
of New York, petitioner, v. J. M. Scott. 
Petitions for writs of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit granted. 

No. 790. William H. Macon, Administra- 
tor, etc., petitioner, v. Fitzsimmons Drill- 
ing Company, Inc., et al. Petition for writ 
oi certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit 
granted 

No. 797. The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 


way Company, petitioner, v. William Kuhn; 
and 


No. 798. The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company, petitioner, v. William Kuhn. 
Petition for writs of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Ohio and to 
the Court of Appeals of Pike County, State 
of Ohio, granted. 

No. 745. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. William L. 
Nevin, Executor of the Estate of John Wan- 
amaker Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit denied 

No. 695. The Ship Construction & 
ing Co., Inc petitioner, v. The 
States. Petition for writ of certiorari 
the Court of Claims denied 

No. 696. Congressional Country 
titioner, v. The United States 
writ of certiorari to 
denied 

No. 699. Wilton Lloyd-Smith, Receiver for 
Willys Corporation petitioner, V The 
United States Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Claims denied. 

No. 738. Bankers Reserve Life Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
denied 

No. 750. 
petitioner, \ 
Inc., and 
for writ 
Circuit 
cuit denied 

No. 751 The 
ment District, etc 
Denver and Salt 
and 

No. 752. The Moffat Tunnel Improvement 
District, etc., et al., petitioners, v. The Den- 
ver and Salt Lake Railway Company. Peti- 
tion for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit denied. 

No. 757. Abraham J. Weinstein, doing 
business under the trade name of Weinstein 
Brothers, v Black Diamond Steamship 
Corporation, etc Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit denied. 

No. 758 Greater New York Live Poultry 
Chamber of Commerce, et al petitioners, 
v. The United States of America. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit denied 

No. 761 Roberts K. 
Skinner Jr., et al., 
Robert O. Easton 


Trad- 
United 
to 


lub, pe- 
Petition for 
the Court of Claims 


West Disinfecting Company, 
United States Paper Mills, 
Courtney P. Winters Petition 
of certiorari to United States 
Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 


the 
the 


Moffat Tunnel Improve- 
et al., petitioners, v. The 
Lake Railway Company; 


Skinner, William C. 
etc., petitioners, v. 
Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the District of Columbia. Peti- 
tion writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit denied 

No The Atchison, 
Fe Railway Company, 
P. McComb. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the District Court of Appeal, First Ap- 
pellate District, State of California denied 

No. 764 The Delaware Bay and River 
Pilots Association, petitioner v The 
United States of America. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit de- 
nied. 

No. 766 
Company 
tition 


lor 


Topeka & Santa 
petitioner, v. Frank 


Grand Trunk Western Railway 
petitioner Stanley Pipal. Pe- 
for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Illinois denied 

No. 767. Jacob Sokol, petitioner, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit de- 
nied 

No. 768. Thirty-first Infantry 
change, et al., petitioners 
Jr., Collector of Internal Revenue, Philip- 
pine Islands Petition for writ of certio- 
rari to the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pine Islands denied 

No. 769. Morris-Cumings Dfedging Com- 
pany, petitioner. v. Henry Steers, Inc. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit denied. 
No. 770. Dr. William 
etc., petitioner, v. Thomas E. Stone, Fed- 
eral Prohibition Administrator. etc, et al 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit denied 

No. 771 Alexancer Davidoff, petitioner, 
v. Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 


Post Ex- 
Juan Posadas 


Quitt, individually 


States Circuit Court for the 


Second Circuit denied. 


No National Tank & Export Tom- 
pany. petitioner, v. The United States of 
America Petition for wrt of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 


No. 774. James W. Hubbell, a; 
trator of the Estate of Frederic: 
bell. deceased, petitioner, v. Dav.d 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 

No. 775. Grover C. Hubbell, petitioner, v. 
David Burnet, Commissioner ot Internal 
Revenue; 

No 776. Beulah C. Wachtmeister 
tioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner 
Internal Revenu and 

No. 777 F. C. Hubbell, 
David Burnet, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Petitions for writs of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 778. Frank Dial, petitioner, v. 
United States Petition for writ of 
tiorari to the Court of Claims denied. 

No. 782 Al-Gene P. Conrad, petitioner, 
¥ New York Life Insurance Company. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 783. Mabel Rupert. as Administratrix 
of the Estate of Arba Rupert, deceased, in- 
testate, petitioner, v. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Wisconsin denied 

No. 788. Agnes McCarry, General Admin- 
istratrix, etc petitioner, v. The Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of Errors 
and Appeals of the State of New Jersey de- 
nied 

No. 789. Miami Valley Fruit Company, et 
al., petitioners, v. The United States of 
America Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit denied 

No. 791. Julia Biernacki, as Administrator 
of the Goods, etc., petitioner, v. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
suit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit denied. 

No. 792 
v. Bolitha J 
cien H 
tiorari 
trict 


of Appeals 


779 


Adminis- 
M. Hub- 
Burnet, 


peti- 
of 


petitioner, v. 


The 
cer- 


Norman S. Bowles, petit 
Laws, C. F. R. Ogilby 
Vandoren. Petition for writ 
to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
of Columbia denied. 
No. 803. James W. Aiker, 
et al.. petitioners, v. 


ioner, 
and Lu- 
of 


Henry A 
The United States of 
America Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit denied. 

No. 808. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road Company, petitioner, v. John T. Hahn. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit denied 

No. 812. Jones Engineering and Construc- 
tion Company, Inc., et al petitioners, v. 
Lambert Lumber Company Petiton for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit denied 

No. 814 Margaret C 
Snyder, et al.. petitioners, v 
laub, Samuel Clarke et al. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit de- 
nied. 

No. 831. The Maytag Company, ‘petitioner, 
v. The Meadows Manufacturing Company 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit denied 

847. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 

tilway Company et al.. peiitione \ 
lidated Cut Stone Company Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Cir- 
cuit denied. 


Recess of Two 


Weeks Announced 


The Chief Justice also announced the fol- 
lowing order of the Court 


ORDER 


It is now here ordered by this Court that 
the call of the docket be suspended for the 
term on Friday, May 1 next, and that the 
Court will take a recess from Monday, May 
4 until Monday, May 18 next 

It is further ordered by this Court that 
no petitions for writs of certiorari or other 
motions, except motions for admission to 
practice, will be received afver Monday, May 
25 next. 


Staley. Mattie J. 
David Espen- 


Submission and Disposition 
Of Miscellaneous Motions 


No Samuel B. Field and Joseph § 
Pruitt, appellants, v. James T. Powell and 
John S. Daisy. Petition for appeal and mo- 
tion to substitute Nellie Field Burwell, sole 
devisee of Samuel B. Field as a party ap- 
pellant submitted by Mr. Christopher B. 
Garnett in behalf of counse! 

No. 744. The Texas and Pacific Railway 
Company et al.. appellants, v. The United 
States of America et al Motion to make 


Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Published in Full Text in This Issue 


APPEAL—Questions considered—Refusal of questions on voir dire as to racial 
prejudice—Prosecution of Negro for murder of white man— 


Where the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in accordance with the 
existing practice, questioned the prospective jurors in a prosecution of a Negro for 
the murder of a white man, and on the defendant's suggestion, out of the hearing 
of the prospective jurors, that one of the jurors, on a prior trial of the defendant, 
had admitted that she had been influenced by the fact that the defendant was a 
Negro and the deceased a white man, summarily disposed of the matter by ruling 
that the question as to racial prejudice would be improper, the form in which the 
question was raised did not preclude a consideration of whether the court had 
committed prejudicial error by excluding questions as to whether the prospective 
jurors, all of whom were white, were prejudice against Negroes.—Aldridge v. United 


States. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 


426, April 21, 1931. 


BANKRUPTCY—Jurisdiction of courts—Filing of petition as affecting creditors’ 
suit instituted more than four months prior to filing of petition— 

The filing of a bankruptcy petition by a judgment debtor more than four months 
after the institution of a creditor’s suit by the judgment creditors in a West Vir- 
ginia State court to marshal and to enforce the judgment liens and sell the real 
estate subject thereto, under a West Virginia statute, did not oust the State court 
of jurisdiction or vest in the bankruptcy court the power to enjoin further pro- 
ceedings in the State court, since the suit was not an insolvency proceeding for 
the general disposition and distribution of the debtor’s property, but was merely a 
proceeding to enforce the liens, and since the trustee in bankruptcy had a right to 


intervene in the suit to protect the interest of the bankruptcy estate. 


v. New, Trustee, etc. (Sup. Ct. U. S.) 


Straton et al. 


6 U. S. Daily, 426, April 21, 1931. 


JURY—Qualifications of jurors—Examination of prospective jurors as to racial 
prejudice of Negro for murder of white man— 
In a prosecution in the District of Columbia of a Negro for the murder of a 


white 


man, the court's refusal to permit the defendant's attorney to examine the 


prospective jurors, all of whom were white, on voir dire as to any racial prejudice 


against the Negroes was 


erroneous and 


ground for reversal of the judgment of 


conviction, notwithstanding the privileges accorded the Negroes in the District, since 
such privileges do not make the possibility of prejudice so remote as to justify the 


risk in forbidding the inquiry 
S. Daily, 426, April 21, 1931. 


Aldridge v. United States. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. 


COURTS—Supreme Court of the United States—Jurisdiction—Certificate—Insuffi- 
cient statement of facts upon which propositions of law arise— 

A certificate to the Supreme Court of the United States inquiring whether the 
bankruptcy of one of the claimants of a particular fund, occurring more than four 
months after the institution of a suit in a State court to have the rights of claim- 
ants declared, ousts the State court of jurisdiction and vests exclusive jurisdiction 
in the bankruptcy court to determine the rights of the parties and to summarily 
order the transfer of the fund to the trustee in bankruptcy “where a State court 
has acquired jurisdiction of the res in a suit instituted by a trustee to have the 
rights of claimants declared in a trust fund and to have such fund distributed under 

irection of the court” and where the fund was “held by a trustee under a mortgage 
executed by the bankrupt under a bona fide and substantial claim that it should 


be applied on bonds secured by the mortgage,” 


need not be answered because the 


certificate does not contain a sufficient statement of the facts upon which the propo- 
sitions of law arise and suggests the existence of facts which might require a dif- 


ferent answer from that which would be given were they absent; 
dismissed.—State-Planters Bank & Trust Co. et al, v. Parker et al. 


S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 426, April 21, 1931. 


and certificate 
(Sup. Ct. U 


COURTS—Supreme Court of the United States—Jurisdiction—Certificate—General 


questions— 


A question in a certificate to the Supreme Court of the United States inquiring 
“where a trustee under a mortgage, having in its possession a fund which it claims 
to be subject to the mortgage, institutes a suit in a State court of chancery asking 
for the court to declare the rights of the parties in the fund and supervise the dis- 
tribution thereof, and makes parties thereto and obtains service upon all persons 
claiming an interest in the fund, who file answers praying action on the part of 
the court, does the State court acquire such jurisdiction of the res as gives it ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to determine the rights of the parties in the fund and order the 
distribution thereof?” need not be answered, since it is unnecessarily general, and 
has no reference to any conflict between the jurisdiction of a court of bankruptcy 


and a State court.—State-Planters Bank 


& Trust Co. et al. v. Parker et al. (Sup. 


Ct. U. S.—6 U. S.. Daily, 426, April 21, 1931. 


aily 


Alker 
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the Louisiana Public Service Commission 


—— wer : i 
a party appellant submitted by Mr. Robert Plans Announced | 


By Supreme Court 


L. M. Thompson in that behalf. 

No. 748. May Norwood and Carlisle Nor- 
wood, appellants, v. John J. Bennett Jr., 
Attorney General of the State of New York, 
et al., etc. Motion to advance submitted 
by Mr. Robert Ash in behalf of counsel for 
the appellants. 

No. 95. B. M. Goldman, appellant, v. M. 
B. Korman. Appeal from the Superior Court 
of the County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia Docketed and dismissed on motion 
of Mr Israel J. Mendelson for the appellee 

No. 748. May Norwood and Carlisle Nor- 
wood, appellants, v. John J. Bennett Jr., 
Attorney General of the State of New York, 
et al., etc. Statement as to jurisdiction 
submitted by Mf. Sidney S. Bobbe for the 
appellants. 

No. 753 
Chicago 


City of Chicago, appellant, v. 
Rapid Transit Company. State- 
ment as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. 
Samuel A. Ettleson, Mr. Albert H. Veeder 
and Mr. Edward C. Higgins for the appel- 
lant. 

No. 787. Magno Santovincenzo, Consul of 
the Kingdom of Italy of New York, appel- 
lant, v. James F. Egan, Public Administra- 
tor, etc. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted by Mr. Carrol! G. Walter for the 
appellant. 


Petitions Submitted for 


= ‘ ° . 
Writs of Certiorari 

No. 739. Dunbar & Sullivan Dredging 
Company, petitioner, v. The United States. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims submitted by Mr. Dan B. Hell- 
ings for the petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Rugg. Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr. 
Whitney North Seymour, Mr. P. M. Cox and 
Mr. William H. Riley Jr., for the respondent. 

No. 762. Frank Dial, petitioner, v. The 
United States. Petition for writ of certio- 
rari to the Court of Claims submitted by 
Mr. Frank Dial, pro se, and by Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Rugg. Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr. 
J. F. Mothershead, and William H. Riley Jr., 
for the respondent. 

No. 794. ‘The Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, Limited petitioner Vv. 
Irving A. Durkee. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion of the State of California submitted 
by Mr. M. C. Sloss for the petitioner and by 
Mr. J. M. Chamberlin for the respondent 

No. 795. The Bmployers’ Liability Assur- 
ance orporation, Limited, petitioner, v. 
Industrial Accident Commission of the State 
of California et al Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the District Court of Appeal 
Ist Appellate District, State of California 
submitted by Mr. M. C. Sloss for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. J. M. Chamberlin for the 
respondents 

No. 796. The Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, Limited, petitioner, v 
Industrial Accident Commission of the 
State of California, et al. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of California submitted by Mr. M. C 
Sloss for the petitioner, and by Mr. J. M. 
Chamberlin for the respondents 

No. 806. United States Fidelity 
anty Company, petitioner, v. J. M. Hardy, 
et al. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Civil Appeals, 9th Supreme Judicial 
District, State of Texas, submitted by Mr 
Wilmer S. Hunt for the petitioner 

No. 808. The Reading Company, petitioner, 
v. John ‘Geary. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Uniiea States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Alexander Armstrong and Mr 
gene S. Williams for the petitioner. and 
by Mr. Sanl Praeger, Mr. Roszell C. Thomson 
and Mr. Walter L. Ciarx for the respondent 

No. 810. Joy Chemical Company, peti- 
tioner, v. William D. Moss, Supervisor of 
Permits, etc.. et al.; and 

No. 811 Isidor Selkow, trading as Wash- 
ington Barber Supply Company, petitioner, 
v. Maurice Campbell, former Federal Pro- 
hibition Administrator, etc., et al Petition 
for writs of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Charles Dicker- 
man Williams and Mr. John Fletcher Caskey 
for the petitioners. and by Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Youngqu Mr. Claude R. Branch 
Mr. Mahlon D. Kiefer. and Mr. Paul D. 
Miller for the respondent. 

No. 816 First National Bank in 
Administrator ete petitioner V David 
Burnet, Commissioner, etc Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cult Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
submitted by Mr. Rhodes S. Baker and Mr. 
Alex. F. Weisberg for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. As- 
sistant Attorney General Youngquist, Mr. 
Claude R. Branch, Mr. J. Louis Monarch, 
Mr. Whitney North Seymour, Mr. William 
H. Riley Jr.. Mr. C. M. Charest, and Mr. 
Prew Savoy for the respondent 

No. 817 Ector ©. Munn, petitioner, v 
Frank Collis Bowers, Executor, etc. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Livingston Platt, 
Mr. John G. Jackson and Mr. Eli J. Blair 
for the petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor Gen- 
eral Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr 
Wm. Cutler Thompson, and Mr. W. Marvin 
Smith for the respondent 

No. 818 Helene Walker King, petitoner 
v. A. L. Alexander, Collector, etc Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Harry O. Glasser 
for the petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. Branch 
Mr. Sewall Key, Mr. Hayner N. Larson and 
Mr. W. Marvin Smith for the respondent 

No. 819. Helene Walker King, petitioner 
v. A. C. Alexander, Collector, etc Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Harry O. Glasser 
for the petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor Gen- 
eral Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. Branch 
Mr, Sewall Key, Mr. Hayner N. Larson and 
Mr. W. Marvin Smith for the respondent 

No. 820 Helene Walker King, petitione 
v. A. C. Alexander, Collector, etc Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Cir- 
cuit submitted by Mr. Harry O. Glasser for 
the petitioner 

No. 821 Anna Ruzek, petitioner, v. A. C 
Alexandep, Collector, etc Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. Harry G. Glasser for the 
petitioner 

No. 822. John Strong 
United States of America. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. William H. Lewis for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Attorney General 
Mitchell. Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Youngquist Mr. Claude R. Branch Mr 
John J. Byrne and Mr. Paul D. Miller for 
the respondent 

No. 824 Lela Caddie, et al 
v. Guy W. Junker, et al 
of certiorari to the Court of Civil Appeals 
Ninth Supreme Judicial District. State of 
Texas, submitted by Mr. W. D. Gordon for 
the petitioners, and by Mr. Will E, Orgain 
for the respondents 

No. 826 Bank 
David Burnet, Commissioner, etc Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit submitted by Mr. Ralph W. Smith for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor Gen- 
eral Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. Branch 
Mr. J. Louls Monarch and Mr. John Henry 
McEvers for the respondent 

No. 827 First National 
Calif., petitioner, v. David 
sioner of Internal Revenue 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
euit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
ubmitted by Mr. Ralph W. Smith for the 
petitioner and by Mr Solicitor General 
TI the respondent 
Erie Railroad 
tioner Grace M. O'Dell iministratrix 
etc Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of ppeals for 
the Sixth Circuit submitted by Mr 3enja- 
min D. Holt and Mr. E. A. Foote for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. John Ruffalo for 
the respondent 

835 Cc. W. Greene 

Pr et al petitioner 
“ke Petition for writ 
United States Circuit 
the Fifth Circuit 
C. Bedell for the 
A. C. Turner for the resnondent 
No. 888 Radio Corporation of America 
petitioner, v. DeForest Radio Company. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit submitted by Mr. John W 
Davis, Mr. Thurlow M. Gordon, Mr. Manton 
Davis, Mr. Stephen H. Philbin and Mr 
Porter R. Chandler for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Samuel E, Darby Jr. for the re- 
spondent 
No. 290 
Compan) 
Board of 
Submitted 


& Guar- 


Lu- 


Dallas, 


petitioner, v. The 


petitioners 
Petition for writ 


of Italy, petitioner \ 


3ank of Fresno, 
Burnet, Commis- 


Petition for 


cher for 


». 834 


Company peti- 


and Robert A 
Joseph B. Uni- 
of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals for 
submitted by Mr. George 
petitioners, and by Mr 


Western Land & Reclamation 
appellant v. The Reclamation 
the State of California et 1 
by Mr. W. H. Metson for 1e 
appellant, and by Mr, Stephen W. Downey 
for the appellees 

No. 422. W. W. Custer, petitioner, v. Rob 
B. McCutchen, Substituted for F. M. Bre- 
shears, deceased, United States Marshal, etc 
Argued by J. F. Nugent for the petitioner 
and by Mr. Whitney North Seymour for the 
respondent. 

No. 423 Francisco Lopez Sanchez, 
tioner, v. Antonia Gautier y Borras Ar- 
gued by Mr. Nelson Gammans for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. Henry G. Molina for the 
respondent. 

Adjourned until April 21 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be as follows: Nos 
635, (636, 637, 638, 639, 640, 641, 642 and 643) 
426 (427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435 
436, 437, 438, 439, 440 and 441), 445. 449, 453 
455. 457 (and 489), 470 (471 and 472), 484, 
and 490. 


peti- 


Supreme Court Not 


‘not review the case of Quitt v. Stone, No. 


|for the Fourth Circuit testing whether a 


}tured alcohol in the manufacture of “arti- 


;may be 


“such a permit loses its original status and 


|mit which was granted. 


jheld the regulations of the Treasury De-| PF, (2q)) 
| partment 
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Review Denied 
Tn Suit on Lease 


Of Moffat Tunnel 


No More Arguments at This 
Term Will Be Heard After 
First of May 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, according to an order announced 
April 20 by Chief Justice Hughes, will sus- 
pend the call of the docket om May 1 and 
hear no more arguments at this term after 
that day. 

The order also provides that no further 
petitions for writs of certiorari may be 
formally presented to the court at the 
term, or any motions made, other than for _ The 1 
admittance to the bar, after May 25. States April 20 declined to review the 

A recess of the court was also announced Moffat Tunnel railroad lease cases from 
for the period from May 4 to May 18. the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 

“ Tenth Circuit. The validity of a lease of 
the tunnel under the Great Divide to the 

Denver and Salt Lake Railway Company 
is involved. The cases were docketed 
as Moffat Tunnel Improvement District 
v. Denver and Salt Lake Ry. Co., Nos. 751 
‘and 752. 

They arose, according to the opinion of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, when the 
railroad, im 1929, was notified it was in 
default im its rental payments and the 
lease would be forfeited if payment was 
not made in 24 hours. The notice was 
predicated on the theory that the railroad 
was obliged to pay a rental based on two- 
thirds of the ultimate cost of the tunnel, 
$15,470,000 rather than the rental set out 
in the contract which was based on two- 
thirds of the bonds then outstanding, $9,- 
220,000. Action was brought to enjoin the 
forfeiture and the Tunnel Improvement 
District answered that the lease was ille- 
gal. 

It was 


Supreme Court Action In- 
volves Validity of Con- 
tract With Denver and 
Salt Lake Railroad 


Supreme Court of the United 


Test of Prohibition 
Ruling Is Refused 


to Hear 
Case on’ Permit Denial 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, April 20, announced that it will 
770, from the Circuit Court of Appeals 

issued under the National Prohi- 
Act, for the use of specially dena-! 


permit, 
bition 


cles’ which are unfit for use as beverages, 
terminated by a general regula- 
tion of the Treasury Department that such 
permits shall terminate on a date named 
Secondarily, the court was asked in the 
case to pass on the question of whether 


contended before the Circuit 
Court of Appeals that the tunnel was 
built for the benefit of the railroad and 
by reason of such purpose the rentals 
should be in such amount as would ulti- 
mately pay for the cost of constructions 
without burdening the taxpayers in the 
, District. The court held, Nowever, that 
The Supreme Court, the petition for @ the purpose of the road was public and 
writ of certiorari pointed out, has already not to subsidize a private enterprise (45 
715). 

‘ extra-legal and void (Galeno| Though the Circuit Court of Appeals 
Chemical Co. v. Campbell, 281 U. S. 599,| found certain minor provisions of the 


becomes an annual permit merely be- 
cause the holder, in compliance, with such 
regulations, applied for a renewal per- 


}and Doran v. Casper, 281 U. S. 610, 619).|jease unconsitutional, it held those parts 


|of Dr. William Quitt. 


| 


|der the bill 


| one year it pays an additional fee ‘(if any) 
of $10 for 


| years. 
| has repeatedly 


| Mrs. McCallum says, “because in effect the 


| limits 


{the fee would constitute a burden on such 
| commerce. 


| violate the uniformity clause of 


It was explained that the case arose|were severable and allowed the lease to 
following the refusal of the Federal Prohi-| stand after striking them out. 
bition Administrator to renew the permit 
Dr. Quitt had held 
permit but, upon the an- 
nouncement of the regulations, had ap- 
plied for a renewal and received one. 
Later, upon a second renewal application, 
a permit was refused. Dr. Quitt, trading 
as the Three Flower Chemical Company, 
used alcohol obtained under the permit 
in the manufacture of rose extract. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit held that the tacit acqui- 
escence to the regulation precluded Dr. 
Quitt from insisting upon a_ status the 
same as though he had not applied for a 
renewal. 


New Mexico Gasoline Tax 
Held Applicable to Naphtha 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., April 20. 


Naphtha is sudject to the State gasoline 
tax provided it meets the statutory re- 
quirement of volatility and tests not less 
{than 46 degrees Tagliaubes ‘Tagliabue) 
Baume test, the New Mexico Attorney 
|General’s office has ruled. If naphtha is 
practically and commercially usable in in- 
| ternal combustion engines for generating 
power, it would fall under the definition 
of motor fuel and not within the exemp- 
tion accorded kerosene oil and distillates, 
the opinion ruled. 


an indefinite 


Corporation Entrance Fee — 
Reduced Under Texas Plan Ameriean Legion Property 


Austin, Tex., April 20... Ruled Taxable in Alabama 
Under the Van Zandt bill (H. 355) 


passed by the House, the entrance fee for | MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 20, 
foreign corporations would be based only | Property owned by the American Le- 
on that proportion of the capital stock of | gion, but not occupied or used by it is sub- 
foreign corporations employed in Texas, ject to taxation, the Attorney General's 
according to a statement by the Texas| ofce has ruled. “The property in question 
Secretary of State, Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum.| is a house purchased for the widow of a 


“The actual computation of the fee un-| deceased member, title being retained by 


is as follows: When the cor-| the Legion. the opini ; 
‘ 2 on explained. 
poration is admitted to Texas, it pays the| S I P a 


minimum fee of $50, and at the end of : a 
‘Levy on Airplane Fuel 


(after | . . a y ° 
Argued in South Caroling 


each additional $10,000 
the first-covered by the $50) of its rap- | 
ital stock employed in Texas represented | 
by the ratio of the Texas investment and | Cuarteston, S. C., April 20, 
receipts of the corporation.” The bill} The right of a State to impose a gaso- 
provides for a maximum fee of $2,500 dur-| line tax upon fuel used by airplanes en- 
ing the life of each permit, which is 10|/gaged in interstate commerce is before 
the District Court for the Eastern District 
South Carolina. The suit was brought by 
the Eastern Air Transport Co. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
_ that a State has no 

right to charge ’&n entrance fee based on} 
the entire capital stock of the corporation, 


Supreme Court Withholds 
Ruling In Bankruptcy Suit 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

the existence of facts which might require 
ee eo eB a different answer from that which would 
a = c be given were they absent. (See White y, 
fax Emergency Clause Johnson, supra.) 

7 fi agit Without expressing an opinion upon 
Held Nullity in South Dakota their legal effect, we note the following 

Pierre, S. DaK., 

The 1931 law (H. 74) imposing a tax of 


| matters: 
The other claims which were made 
10 cents per pound on butter substitutes 
does not become effective until July 1, the 


against the fund in the hands of the 

mortgage trustee are not defined; if they 

were claims of liens, the nature, the dates 

South Dakota Attorney General's office! 0f creation, and the possible priorities of 
has ruled. The emergency clause attached 
to the new law is a nullity, the opinion 

ruled. 


fee would be taxing property beyond the) 
of the State, and if the corpora-| 
tion were engaged in interstate commerce 


April 20 


such liens are not stated. How the bank- 
ruptey of the debtor might affect them 
can not be determined. It does not ap- 
‘ pear whether the owners of these claims 


Graduated Income Tax were made parties to the proceeding from 


which the appeal was taken, or whether 
Found Legal in Colorado ‘0,284 Rotice of it. 


We are told that the bankrupt answered 
in the State court action and prayed that 
the fund be applied in payment of bonds 
and coupons, but the date when this oc- 
curred is not given. 

Ruling Withheld 

It is not clear whether the only ques- 
tion before the State court was one of 
law, namely, the construction of a clause 
of the deed of trust, or whether there were 
other questions of law or fact involved. 
It is disclosed that the guarantor of the 
bonds, although a defendant in the State 
court, Was not made a party im the bank- 
ruptcy proceeding, was refused a hearing 
therein, and is one of the appellants. 

Inasmuch as the summary jurisdiction 
of the district court is challenged, any of 
these features of the case may have an 
important bearing upon a correct decision, 
To answer the questions as framed would, 
in view of what is omitted from them, 
though brought to our notice by the state- 
ment of facts, lead rather to misunders 
standing and confusion than to the clarie 
fication of aplicable rules of law. 

The certificate will be dismissed. S0 
ordered. 


Denver, COLO., 
income tax 


April 20. 
would not 
the State 
Constitution, the Colorado Attorney Gen- 
eral's office has ruled. 


A graduated 


Federal Marshals 
Named in Two States 


At- 


President Also Appoints 
torney in Alabama 


The White House has just announced 
the appointment by President Hoover of 
two Federal marshals and one Federal at- 
torney in the South. They are 

John B. Isbell, of Fort Payre, Ala., to 
be United States Attorney for the North- 
ern District of Alabama to succeed Charles 
B. Kennamer 

Allen B. Kale, of South Carcijina, to be 
United States marshal for the Fastern 
District of South Carolina to succ ed Sam- 
uel J. Leaphart, whose term expired 
June 7, 1930. 

G. Fred Flanders, of Georgia, to be 
United States marshal for the Southern 
District of Georgia to succeed George B. | 
McLeod, whose term expired Jan. 4, 1930. | 

Biographie sketches of each of the ap- 
pointees were made pubiic at the White | 
Houes as follows | 

Mr. Isbell is 58 years of age. He gradu- | 
ated from Georgetown University Law 
School in 1901, and has been actively en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession in 
Alabama since that time. He was a nom-| 
inee of his party for Congress im the Sev- 
enth Congressional] District in 1930 He | 
stands high in the community in which} 
he lives, both in his profession and in 
his private life. 

Mr. Kale was born in Mt. Holly, N. C., 
in 1897. He graduated from the high 
school of Mt, Holly, and later from King’s | 
Business College, Charlotte, N. C. For a| 
number of years he has been residing at 
Hartsville, S. C., engaged in the business 
of buying cotton. He is first vice presi- 
dent of the Hartsville Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Mr. Flanders is about 60 years of age, 
and has spent practically his entire life 
in the State of Georgia. He has sey- 
eral times been elected sheriff of Eman-| 
uel County, and has also served several 
terms aS postmaster in his home town of 
Swainsboro, Ga. 


Transient or Extended Visits 
A Famous Restaurant 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Examination Bill 


For New York Of Transportation Called Unfair jy, Radio Breach 4s Analyze 


Agents Is Vetoed Inland Waterways Corporation Netted 65 Mil- 
lions in 1930, Chairman Reports 


Gov. Roosevelt 
Four Other 
Measures Passed by the 
Legislature 


Approves 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 20. 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt April 
20 vetoed the McKay bill (A. Int. 912), to 


Insurance 


Rail Opposition 


Railroads, “while living in glass houses 
h 


|have been caught throwing stones,” Maj.|and unfair in their attacks upon the In- 
|Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the In- | land Waterways Corporation. 
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to Other Types Warning Issued Business in Foreign Countries 


transportation, and particularly severe 


{land Waterways Corp., asserts in his an-| The Inland Waterways Corporation is 


nual report to the Secretary of War, made | an agency of the people, owned by the} 


public April 18. (A summary of the report | people, created for the sole purpose of 
was printed in the issue of April 20.) |demonstrating that our whole national 


| According to Gen. Ashburn, the people | Policy of 120 years regarding interior water | 


lof the United States have been wise in| Communications has not been a colossal 
| subsidizing railways, which are essential | failure but a demonstrably good policy. 


Danger to Hotels and Similar 
Public Places Involves 

_ Picking Up Programs II- 
legally Broadcast 


Hotels, 
places” 


restaurants and other “public 


d in Weekly Survey 


Of Copyright Law Department of Commerce Reviews Recent De- 


velopments in Europe and Orient 


\E 


Trade and industrial developments in| a dr 
urope and the Orient afe reviewed in| tion activities in the first quarter were 


showed a drop of 10 per cent. Construc- 


which maintain radio receiving | 


lthe weekly survey of world trade just|16 per cent below 1930. Tax returns in the 
|issued by the Department of Commerce.| first two months were appreciably below 
| (The section dealing with Western Hem-| the corresponding period of 1930, although 
| isphere nations was printed in the issue|the February returns showed some im- 
of April 20.) The sections dealing with) provement over January. * 

Europe and the Orient follow in full text: The number of registered unemployed 
jon April 4 stood at 51,500 but the’ actual 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


‘irginia Applies 
Receipts Tax to 
Utility Retailing 
Company Protests Payment 
Of Levy on Net Revenue 


Received From Sale of 
Electric Appliances 





Ricumonp, Va., April 20, 
The total receipts from the sale of elec- 


sets for the entertainment of their pa- 
| trons, must be “on their guard” against 
| the picking up of programs from broad- 


Australia |number of totally unemployed is about] tric appliances j tien’ the Vire 
| ; f the| three times this figure. The general in-| |. . ppliances in Virginia by the V 
Australia.— The toga 4 —— - €\ dex of wholesale prices at the end of|Simia Electric & Power Co. are subject 
; : y k oO. ustralia shows | ¥- 3 ae yt ae et te J 
l|easting stations which are not leensed | Commonweal satieees in short loans to| March was unchanged, but was a signif. | to the gross receipts tax levied against 
for the transmission of copyrighted music,| +1. Government and a reduction of the| Cnt drop of eight points in the index of public utilities, according to an order just 
| by virtue of the opinion of the Supreme 


: : ‘ . | industrial products, reflecting the attempt | issued by the State Corporation Com- 
Court of the United States in. the radio | cash ratio. Bulk gasoline prices have been| i, reduce French production costs and to Po 


amend the insurance law by requiring | to the progress of waterways, but which | The Denison Act has been attacked as 
applicants for licenses as insurance agents | have propagandized unfairly against so- unconstitutional, charts showing pur- 
to take a written examination as a test of called unfair and subsidized competition | ported hidden costs” of the Inland 
their qualifications. by attacking waterways, motorways, air- | Waterways Corporation have been — 

The Governor vetoed the measure, he| ways and pipelines. circulated, antiwaterway literature dis- 


stated, because of objection of the State} The Inland Waterways Corp., the report tributed upon dining-car tables of the |reduced 1 penny per gallon. It has been| mission. 


Insurance Department and because of the} shows, however, earned & net profit of 


failure of the Legislature to include an 
appropriation to carry the law into effect. 
The bill also was said to be defective 
in drafting. 

In vetoing the measure Governor Roose- 


velt said he was in general sympathy with | 


the purposes of the bill and stated that 
the Insurance Department will be glad 
to assist in drafting a bill which would 
establish an effective requirement for writ- 
ten examinations testing the competency 
of agents. 
Legislature next year. 

Four other insurance bills have been 
approved by the Governor as follows: 

S. Int. 1522, Pr. 1732, as chapter 476, 
laws of 1931. amends section 100, general 
corporation law, by providing that corpo- 
rations formed under the insurance law 
shall not be dissolved until the State Su- 
perintendent of Insurance first approves 
thereof. 

S. Int. 1791, Pr. 2358, as chapter 474, 
laws of 1931, 
267, insurance law, relative to coopera- 
tive fire insurance corporations generally. 


Contents of Advertisements 


A. Int. 
laws of 1931, amends section 48, insurance 


law, relative to contents of advertisements. | 
1573, Pr. 1809, as chapter 477, | 


S. Int. 
laws of 1931, amends section 39, insur- 
ance law, by providing the State Super- 


intendent of Insurance shall send a sum- | 


mary of the report of any examination 
of an insurer for reading at the first meet- 


ing of the directors or trustees and a copy | 


also to be furnished to each member of 
the Board. 


Ruling in South Dakota 
On Terms of Official Bonds 


Pierre, S. Dak., April 20. 
“ule acceptance and approval 


some obligations which the law contem- 
plates the bond should cover does not 
render the bond invalid and unenforcible 
nor does it write into it the measure of 
liability contemplated by the statute, but 
it should be treated in substance as a 
common law obligation enforcible accord- 
ing to its express terms, the South Dakota 
Supreme Court has just held in the case 
of Thunder Hawk School District v. West- 
ern Surety Co. 

The statute required that the official 
bond of a school district treasurer be 
conditioned upon faithful discharge of 
duties and a true account and lawful pay- 


ment of all funds and property that come | 


into the treasurer's hands. The bond ac- 
cepted and approved in this case excepted 
losses resulting from failure of banks in 
which public funds had been deposited 

The court held that the treasurer was 
personally liable for the loss of public 
funds on deposit in a bank which failed 
but because of the exception in the bond, 
the surety was exempt. 


Colorado Defers Bill 
On Insurers’ Solvency 


DeENvER, COLo., April 20. 

The Colorado House of Representatives 
has accepted a report of the Judiciary 
Committee to table the bill sponsored by 
the State Insurance Commissioner, Jack- 
son Cochrane, to restore the statutory 
solvency of domestic life insurance com- 
panies, when impaired, through liens upon 
existing policy contracts. The bill had 
previously passed the Senate. 

A bill to permit Colorado fire insurance 
companies to write casualty insurance was 
referred back to the Insurance Committee 
by the Senate upon failure of a motion to 
kill the bill outright. 


New Auto Liability Act 
Favored in Bay State 


Measure Would Abolish Com- 
pulsory Insurance System 


Boston, Mass., April 20. 
The Committee on Insurance of the 
Massachusetts Legislature has reported a 
bill providing for the abolition of the com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance act 
and substitution of a law providing for 
financial responsibility and a demerit rat- 
ing system. Seven of the 15 members of 
the Committee dissent. The measure has 
been given its first reading in the Senate 
and referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. : 
The bill provides for the creation of a 
board of inquiry to consist of the Regis- 
trar of Motor Vehicles, Commissioner of 
Insurance and Attorney General or rep- 
resentatives of each of these officials. 
_ It is further provided in the bill that 
In event a motorist becomes involved in 
an accident from which a claim for per- 
sonal injury arises, he shall be required 
to prove to the Board that he is finan- 
cially able to meet the judgment, in which 
event it would not be necessary for him 
to take out insurance. 


In the event he fails to prove financial 
responsibility his registration would be 
suspended and the Board would determine 
his fitness to operate upon obtaining an 
insurance policy to indemnify for future 
damages. 
nature the motorist would be required to 
pay a Slight increase in the ordinary pre- 
mium. If it is of a more serious kind, 
the demerit premium would be increased. 

The premiums would be on a basis of 
10, 25 and 50 per cent in excess of the 
regular premiums charged by the insur- 
ance companies. The premiums would be 
fixed by the insurance companies instead 
of by the Insurance Commissioner as is 
done under the provisions of the com- 
pulsory insurance law. However, the pre- 
miums fixed by the companies would have 
to be approved by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. The bill provides that the law 
become operative Dec. 31, 1931. 


Amoy, China, Now Modern City 

Amoy, once reputed to be the most 
backward city in China, today has 10 
miles of paved streets and presents a very 
modern appearance. The paved streets of 
the city are from 30 to 70 feet in width 
and are of six-inch concrete on a 
base. ‘(Department of Commerce.) 


* 


This would be submitted to the | 


amends sections 262, 264, | 


1542, Pr. 2038, as chapter 475, | 


of an} 
cfficial bond that exempts the surety from | 


If the accident is of a minor) 


more than $65,000,000 in 1930, as against a} 
net loss of approximately $542,000 the year | 
| previous. Additional detailed information | 
| made available by Gen. Ashburn from the 
report follows: 


To Extend Operations 


The present operations of the Inland 
‘Waterways Corp. extend from Minne- 
|apolis to New Orleans, thence via the 
connecting waterways to the City of Mo- 
| bile, and thence up the Warrior system 
| to Birmingport. 

In July, 1931, the operations will be ex- | 
{tended to Peoria, on the Illinois River, | 
{later to Chicago, and probably in 1932 to, 
Kansas City, Mo. These are the only 
projected extensions which were contem- 
plated at’ the time the act was passed, 
and the law specifically prevents opera- 
tions upon the Ohio. 

We have developed a type of power 
boat, two of which are completed, and 
one under construction, ‘of 1,100 horse- 
power, to operate on the upper Mississippi, 
the Illinois division, and the Missouri di- 
vision, which are highly satisfactory. We 
have converted, as an experiment, the 
stern-wheel towboat “Minnesota,” 1,450 
indicated horse-power, to a _ twin-screw, 
tunnel type, of 1,800 indicated horsepower, 
which has been very successful, and which 
draws only 612 feet, as compared to the 
|712 feet drawn by our other twin-screw 
}tunnel type of the “Natchez” class. We 
have converted one stern-wheel boat of 
|the “Minnesota” class into a powdered- 
coal burner, which is satisfactory, and) 
built for the Warrior a new powdered-| 
coal burner, which is also satisfactory. 


Standardized Barges 


We have designed and are building a} 
2,200-horsepower Diesel direct drive, with 
a draft of 6 feet only, and will soon be) 
in a position to use standardized barges 
over our whole system. with standard- 
ized power boats adapted to the channel, | 
so that as long as there is any channel) 
at all we will be able to maintain a con- 
|stant schedule. We have four express 
| boats of the “Gulfport” type, capable of | 
| carrying 1,600 tons on an 8-foot draft, 
land if demand requires, we expect to put| 
| the new Diesel direct-drive boat, the “Her- | 
bert Hoover,” in this service, as this boat | 
will be capable of carrying a tow of two | 
or three barges through as fast as a self-| 
}contained unit of the “Gulfport” type, 
| with two or three times the amount of 
cargo at approximately one-half the cost. | 
We shall continue to operate our present) 
equipment on the lower river (if necessary | 
converting the three remaining stern! 
wheelers of the “Minnesota” type) 
| the steamers of the “Cordova” type on the 
“Warrior. Our open-type barges, of which! 
we have 19, with dimensions 300 by 48,| 
capable of carrying 3,000 tons, will be sup- 
plemented by 20 more, contracts for which | 
have already been let. 
| We are also building 20 additional 
| Standard-type barges for both bulk and_| 
| merchandise cargo. 
| The large open-type barge can operate | 
| only on the lower Mississippi, but the in-| 
| creasing demand for bulk cargo space on 
the division requires these additional fa- 
cilities. 

Terminals Built by Cities 

All terminals today are built by the| 
cities interested, at their own expense, and 
always motor-water interchange is borne 
in mind, equally with rail-water inter- 
change. 

We generally take over the operation 
}and maintenance of these terminals, pay- 
jing the city 15 cents per ton for every 
ton of freight handled through the ter- 
minal, until this revenue becomes suffi- 
ciently great to amoritze the investment, 
when a straight year to year contract is 
}made, as at Memphis (where we pay an- 
nually seventy-two thousand and odd dol- 
jlars), sufficient to cover taxes, deprecia- 
tion, and all other charges. 

There has been no insurmountable diffi- 
culty in establishing joint routes and rates 
for interchange of freight between rail 
and water carriers; the question at issue, | 
a fair division of the accruing revenue, 
will be discussed later. 


Railway Opposition 


| The Inland Waterways Corporation is 
|endeavoring, with all its power, to es- 
| tablish conditions favorable to the op- 
}erations of privately owned barge lines, 
j even though in so doing it will manifestly 
| lose more and more of its own freight. 
| The more successful private operation 
can be made the greater success the gov- 
{|ernmental agency will have attained, be- 
cause it was primarily instituted to dis- 
cover what had destroyed interior water 
transportation, to correct those evils, and | 
}to prove to private capital that interior 
water transportation could be successfully 
| revived. 
For reasons which appear to me to be 
based upon the most unsound premises 
the railways have been patricularly ac- 
| tive in their opposition to interior water 


' 





- 


Details of Plan to Reinsure 
Of Home Life Insurance of Arkansas 


To Lien on R 
| 


LitTLe Rock, Ark., April 20. 


Details of the reinsurance contract under 
which the Central States Life Insurance 


Co. of St. Louis, Mo., takes over the busi- | disability claims will be paid in full by| act 


ness of the Home Life Insurance Co. of | 
Arkansas have been made public by the! 
State Insurance Commissioner, A. D. Du- | 
| Laney, who has just returned from St. | 
| Louis where final approval of the contract | 
| was granted by the Insurance Depart- | 
|ments of Arkansas, Missouri and Okla- 
| homa. The following information was 
|made available by Mr. DuLaney: | 


| The business of the Home Life involved 
in the reinsurance contract amounts to} 
between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 of | 
jInsurance, with assets and 
;of approximately $4,000,000. The 
|iNnsurance contract provides. that 
Central States Life Insurance Co. shall 
assume all outstanding policies, 
mentary contracts and approv 
income disability claims, subject to a lien 
|of 50 per cent of the reserve value of 


gravel| each policy or supplementary contract. 


The Central States Life agreed to waive 


|induced to protest against the operations 


| favored water transportation. 


| perity of its component parts, and that 


| cooperation with rail and motor trans- 


| community. 


|seek other markets where transportation 


| and, further, the railways lose transpor- 


| harbors and navigable waterways, and we 
; have been appropriating annually vast | 


| gable streams, in the hope that by their 


;Sound economics and sound engineering 


;@nd cheaper than any other, it “will, pre- 


| they are essential to our 


|certain “hidden charges” which the citi- 


railroads, magazine articles printed, pro- 
fessors of transportation and economics 
have fired verbal volleys based upon these 
tables of purported “hidden costs” of our 
operations, the Association of Railway 
Executives has made a declaration of 
policy “that the Government of the United 
States should discontinue competing with 
the railroads or any other form of trans- 
portation either directly, or by subsidy,” 
brotherhoods of rail employes have been 


of the Federal barge lines, Congressmen 


and Senators approached personally and | 


by letter, and open and undercover fights 
made against candidates for office who 


Economic Balance Needed 


We, as a people, have gradually reached 
the sound conclusion that the prosperity 
of the Nation is bound up in the pros- 


when a section is penalized at the ex- 
pense of another, when one section is 
prosperous and another impoverished, that 
it is the business of the Nation as a 
whole to restore an economic balance. 
This economic balance in the Middle 
West can only be restored through the 
medium of cheap river transportation, in 


copyright case, Col. Thad H. Brown, Gen- 


mission, declared orally April 20. 


In this opinion, handed down by the 
|court on April 14, Col. Brown explained, 


able to their guests in their rooms and 
in the lobbies by means of central re- 
|ceiving sets copyrighted musical compo- 
sitions, by means of radio, actually are 
| “performing” such compositions. 
Carried to Supreme Court 

The case was certified to the Supreme 
Court by the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
|the Eighth Circuit and was the first of 
this nature to come before the court of 
last resort, it was pointed out. 


“In the instant case,” said Col. Brown, 


ican Society of Composers, Authors and 
| Publishers and the La Salle Hotel, of Kan- 
|sas City. The hotel, it was contended, 
had made available to its guests musical 
| compositions picked up from a station in 
|Kansas City, which was not licensed by 
the society. The station was sued for 
infringement of copyright, and paid a 
fine, and the society also conterided that 
the hotel had ‘performed’ the composi- 
tions within the meaning of the copyright 





portation. 

There is a very vital relation between | 
the prosperity of a city and its environing | 
If a small city loses a large | 
manufactory by removal to some other | 
city or a large city loses a number of | 
its manufactories, it hurts the africultural | 
environment by the loss of that much 
of its market and throws it into the po- 
sition where it must reduce its output or 


\ 


costs put them at a disadvantage; and 
they may be compelled to sell at a loss 
or even lose the market. This condition 
reflects itself in the purchasing power of 
the agriculturist, and this limitation of 
such purchasing power is again reflected 
in the failure of the city merchant to 
dispose of his stock promptly, if at all; 


tation, to their disadvantage. 

I have never been able to understand | 
why the railways should be so bitter about | 
waterways, as water transportation is the 
only competing form which brings to them | 
more revenue than it takes from them. 

The utilization of our interior streams, 
as demonstrated by actual experience, does 
not result in a loss of revenue to the} 
railroads, to their vital injury. 





Four Transportation Stages | 


Every new country passes through four 
Stages of transportation: Transportation | 


finally the stage of coordination and co-| 
operation—the stage through which we | 
are now passing. 

We have hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars—nearly $1,500,000,000—invested in our | 


sums of money to continue making navi- 


utilization there will result a cheaper 
means of transportation whereby the) 
whole country will profit. This vast proj- 
ect has been only partly completed, and 
it will require a comparatively small sum | 
to complete that part of it which has 
been found to be in accordance with 


principles. Upon its completion we may 
look with certainty to the fact that| 
through cheaper and better coordinated 
water-rail-motor service there will result 
a system of transportatio- better and 
cheaper than any single system, afford- 
ing everyone a real return upon the money | 
which he has invested in the form of 
taxes. 

If one form of transportation is better 


vail, whether it destroys or partially de- 
stroys any other form or not. 

There need be so fear of such contin- 
gency, however. 


Subsidies Endorsed 


Personally, we believe that in giving the 
railroads ‘he subsidies which have been 
mentioned the people of the United States 
have done a wise and legitimate thing; 
we have no quarrel with the railroads— 
progress and| 
must be protected. It is only because they | 
themselves have unfairly propagandized 
against so-called unfair and subsidized 
competition, because they have attacked 
waterways, motorways, airways, and pipe 
lines, that their attention is called to 
the fact that they, while living in a house | 
of glass, have been caught throwing | 
stones. 

At this place it is well to point out that} 
these attempts to prove that here are 


zen pays when he ships by the Federal | 
Barge Lines, the comparison of costs per | 
ton-mile of operations, are only efforts to| 
detract the shipper's attention from the 
fact that he is actually getting cheaper 


law of 1909. The court sustained this con- 
tention.” 


The court, continued Col. Brown, did not 
pass upon the question as to whether 
hotels and others must pay license fees 
under all circumstances since that point 
Ww 
Also, he added, 
liability of broadcasting stations in such 
cases. The broadcasters, through the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, had 
intervened in the case with the objective 
of obtaining such a determination, seek- 
ing to show that such a copyrighted com- 
position can be performed but once, either 
within the studio, or at the receiving end. 


Effect of Opinion 

“The effect gf the opinion, it seems to 
me,” said the General Counsel, “is to 
throw on their guard the owners of re- 
ceiving sets in public places against the 
picking up of copyrighted musical com- 
positions from stations not licensed for 
transmission of copyrighted music. This 
is a large order, since it is difficult to 
know just when a particular station is 


broadcasting a licensed copyrighted com- | 


position and when it is not.” 


The fine for violation of the ocpyright 
law ranges from $250 to $5,000. Broad- 
casting stations pay to the American So- 
ciety license fees ranging from $250 in 
the cases of local stations to $25,000 for 


and | by water, by paths and roads, by rail, and | networks. 


The Commission at the same time made 


known that information has been received | 
to the effect that, in view of the Supreme | 
the American Society | 


Court’s decision, 
has taken steps for the creation of a 


conducted for profit will be assessed for 


porgrams. 


Iowa Plan Would Prohibit 
Motor Transport Operation 


Des Mornes, lowa, April 20. 

Automobile transport trucks would be 

eliminated from Iowa highways after 

1931, according to the provisions of a bill 

(S. 133), which has been agreed upon 

by a conference committee of the Legis- 
lature. 


The bill fixes the maximum length of 
buses at 33 feet, of trucks at 30 feet, and 
of combiretions of vehicles at 45 feet. 
The maximum weight is fixed at four tons 
per wheel on single vehicles and at not 
more than 12 tons plus 450 pounds for 
each foot of wheelbase for combinations. 


It is provided that the transport trucks 
may be operated only during the remain- 
der of 1931. Other vehicles that exceed 
the new measurements may continue until 
Dec. 31, 1934, provided the operators ob- 
tain permits from the State Highway 
Commission within 30 days after the Gov- 
ernor signs the bill. 


create and maintain our navigable streams, 
our harbors, our lighthouses, and so forth, 
to accomplish a certain definite purpose, 
and since they have been taxed once to 
create them, why, in order to bolster up 
a case of “hidden costs,” should they be 
charged again with “tax exemption, 
“maintenance of waterways,” “interest and 


” 


ig 44g 
sinking fund on waterway,” “interest on 


the corporation (their own) property?” 


The Inland Waterways Corporation is 
an agent owned by the people themselves, 
created by Congress to prove that, having 
taxed themselves to create navigable wa- 
terways, they can get that for which they 
have been taxed—cheaper transportation 





transportation by water. 
Certainly the people have been taxed to 


Business 


Central States Organization to Assume All Policies Subject 


eserve Value 


this lien on the reserve in the event of 
the death or total permanent disability 
of any policyholder, so that all death and 


the reinsuring company. There will be 
no change in Home Life premium rates. 


It is provided in the contract that the 
50 per cent lien against reserve value of 
policies shall be reduced as rapidly as 
profits from the operation of the rein- 
sured business will permit. Former offi- 
cials of the Home Life believe that all 
liens will be retired within eight or 10 
years. 


Cash loans and surrender values 


of 
Home Life policies will not be avail 


able 


liabilities | for two years unless after investigation | th 
re- | the Arkansas Insurance Commissioner is | w 
the | of the opinion that such loans and cash | 


surrender values can be paid without ad- 


suppl.-| versely affecting the interests of other | cent on m 
ed monthly | policyholders and of the reinsuring com-j| clude truc 


pany. Th* Commissioner can not order 
any such loans or cash values paid within 
one year after the effective date of the 
contract, 


by water—something they had been un- 
| able to get for years, because water trans- 


| portation had been destroyed by the rail- 


roads; and to saddle it in its pioneering 
demonstrative work, which 
back water transportation, with a prepos- 


terous system of charges which do not! 


| exist, which the people have willed should 
| nut exist, is to deny to the people the 
right to reap the benefit of the invest- 
ment made. 

The net income from operations for the 
year amounted to $65,177.09, after in- 
cluding charges for accrued depreciation 
and other charges involving no expendi- 
tures of funds which amounted to $542,- 
200.48. The corporation therefore ob- 
tained funds from its operations during 


| 


| the year in the sum of $607,377.57. To ap- | 


ply on these excess funds the corporation 
ually received remittances in amount 
$595,155.19 during the year from its op- 


erating subsidiaries. 


South Carolina Votes 
Tax on Motor Carriers 


Co.umsia, S. C., April 20. 
The Senate has passed a “bob-tailed” 
| House bill (H. 73, S. 86) to provide for a 
tax on buses and trucks. 
As originally introduced in the House, 
e bill provided for the election of a game 
warden in Lexington County. It was re- 
jected and then was rewritten as a tax 
;measure. It provides for a tax of 3 per 
otor carriers, but does not in- 
ks engaged in hauling farm 
products or those owned by manufactur- 
ing concerns carrying their own products. 
The bill now goes back to the House for 
concurrence in the new form. 


|eral Counsel of the Federal Radio Com-| 


it was held that hotels which make avail- | 


“the controversy was between the Amer-| 


as not raised in the certified question. | 
it did not pass upon the} 


radio-entertainment licensing project, un- | 
|der which hotels, and other institutions | 


the picking up of such copyrighted radio. 


is bringing | 


announced that North Broken Hill prop- 
erties will resume production of zinc con- 
|centrates at an early date. 


China 


China.—Freight and passenger rates on 
Chinese government railways are to be 
increased by 20 per cent on May 1. Earn- 
ings of the Chinese government railways 
during 1930 are reported to have totaled 
| 104,000,000 silver dollars, compared with 
| 103,000,000 in the preceding year. This 
report, however, does not include the 
Peiping-Hankow, the Lunghai, and the 
new Manchurian lines. (The silver dol- 
lar is worth approximately $0.22.) 
| The estimated value of real estate and 
| buildings in the Shanghai metropolitan 
area now totals 4,500,000,000 taels, an in- 
crease during the past 18 months of 
1,000,000,000 taels. (Tael worth approxi- 
mately $0.30.) 
| North China trade continues dull. 
| The Hai River is silting heavily, although 
still open to shipping. Several shipping 
| companies are contemplating discharging 
cargoes at Tangku in the event of further 
| silting of the Hai-Ho. 

Tenders for the construction of a new 


improve the competitive position in ex- 
port trade. This decline was counter- 


| balanced by an increase of eight points 


| nomic 


in agricultural products, reflecting the re- 
sults of the government’s program of en- 
couragement to agriculture. 


The coal market is calm after somewhat 


heavier purchases on account of a threat- | 
ened miner’s strike, which was, however, | 


averted. The iron and steel market is 
slack on account of the relaxation of eco- 
activity; February production 


|showed a reduction and price increases 
|are expected on the international market. 
/ Important orders from Russia, Argentina, 
j India and South Africa were recently se- 


}cured by 


Germany, hence the German 
competition on other export markets might 
possibly be less keen, with a resultant 
improvement for the French export out- 
look. 

The depression in the textile industry 
continues unchanged. Roubaix-Tourcoing 
wool manufacturers have announced grad- 
ual decreases in wages. The raw cotton 


market is unsettled, with a slightly heavier | 
demand on account of seasonal needs; fur- 


ther price declines may be expected if the 


| present slackening continues. Cotton twist- 


| French club building at an estimated cost | 


lof 100,000 taels (approximately $28,000) 
| have been requested by the French muni- 
cipal authorities of Tientsin. 

Unusual rain storms offer a promising 
outlook for Spring crops. Weakening of 


exchange during the week, combined with | but domestic 


the repitition of serious obstruction of 
transportation in Kwangsi Province, con- 
tinues to depress local trading conditions 
in South China. 

Indent business is practically at a stand- 
still, and importers are unwilling to stock 
| new lines. 

While a generally optimistic tone pre- 
vails in all lines in North Manchuria, very 


| little actual improvement in business is | 
transactions have | 


|}apparent. No major 
been reported closed, and no major in- 
dustrial or utility projects are receiving 
eny serious considerations. 

Farmers are beginning to realize on 
grain sales, but shipments continue be- 
low normal. Freight movements on all 
|Manchuria railways are estimated to be 
75 per cent of normal. 


Denmark 


Denmark.—There were no signs of im- 
provement in the Danish economic situ- 
ation during the first quarter of 1931. The 
continued decline in prices of agricul- 
tural exports, in addition to reducing the 
value of exports, has curtailed the pur- 
| chasing power of the farmers. The agri- 
| cultural situation is also reflected in some- 
what declining industrial and commercial 
activity. Furthermore, with foreign com- 
petition increasing and labor troubles 
threatening, the outlook for the immediate 
future is not encouraging. 

Shipping remains dull. However, if pro- 
tracted labor difficulties can be avoided 
by arbitration and if conditions in the 
world market should notably improve 


within the next few months Denmark may | 


be expected to rapidly recover its former 
economic strength. Public finances re- 
|main favorable and there are good pros- 
pects of balancing the 1930-31 budget. 
The money market is firm. Bank loans, 
| according to the consolidated banks’ state- 
| ments, amounted to 1,792.000,000 crowns at 
the end of February against 1,810,000,000 
{crowns at the close of February, 1930. 
| Deposits on the same dates totaled 2,007,- 
| 000,000 crowns and 1,971,000,000 crowns, re- 
spectively. 


France 


France.—During the first quarter of 1931, 
| French commerceand industry continued 
|to suffer from the pronounced decline 
which became evident in the closing 
| months of 1930, and no signs of immediate 
|improvement are apparent. The general 
| lack of confidence in the economic out- 
| look has cast a depressing influence on 
| the domestic market, and reduced home 
|demand and consumption. French ex- 
| perts, in the first two months of this year, 


}and Summer business. 


| tariff on shoes. 


ing and spinning mills in the northern 
district are operating not more than three 
days a week on an average. The linen 
and silk industries still maintain decreased 
operations. 

The seasonal improvement in the auto- 
mobile market was less marked than usual, 
production and _ wholesale 
sales are high in preparation for Spring 
Conditions in the 
shoe leather industry are spotty; there is 
some improvement in the shoe trade but 
the industry is demanding an increased 
The lumber market for 
hard and soft woods is very slow and 


| prices are lower. 


Germany 


Germany.—A static condition around 
the low depression level now characterizes 
German trade and industry, with all tex- 
tile branches being the only major indus- 
try showing better than seasonal improve- 
ment. Widespread evidence of the under- 
lying strength of the German business 
structure with marked restoration of confi- 


|dence in the political situation has _ be- 


were over 30 per cent below those of 1930. | 
French production costs are comparing | 
unfavorably with those of neighboring | 


-| countries on account of the maintenance 


of a high wage scale and the failure of 
| retail prices to decline appreciably. 


come apparent. Decreasing unemploy- 
ment, gradual improvement of the money 
market, foreshadowing a discount rate re- 
duction, prospects of large Russian orders, 
and a distinct improvement in the se- 


The company had paid under protest 

the tax of 1.8 per cent on net revenue of 
$85,220 received from the sale of electric 
| appliances, the total gross receipts from 
| this source having amounted to $193,214. 
The Commission held the tax to be appli- 
|cable to the latter amount. 
“It seems a fair assumption,” said the 
| opinion by Commissioner Peery, “that the 
| Legislature in the enactment of the orig- 
inal act had in mind that heat, light 
|}and power companies would confine their 
| activity to the performance of public 
| utility service strictly, but when they 
jlater entered into a field not so confined 
}and entered into lines of business inci- 
} dental thereto the language was changed 
in order to definitely include receipts from 
all business done in the State.” 


Pennsylvania Board Named 
On Liquid Fuels Taxation 


HarRIsBurG, Pa., April 20, 
Clyde L. King, Secretary of the State 
Revenue Department, has just announced 
the appointment of a Liquid Fuels Tax 
Settlement Board to which will be re- 
ferred all controversial questions in con- 
nection with liquid fuels tax payments. 
Members of the Board are A. P. Delahunt, 
chairman; Lloyd S. Persun, and Clyde E. 
Smith. 
The Board will meet each Tuesday and 
| Wednesday at the office of the Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles, Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg. Persons wishing hearings are 
asked to make application in advance to 
| Chairman Delahunt. 


| In announcing the appointments Secre- 
| tary King said: “The necessity for such 
|a Board grows from the large number of 
| requests for hearings as to penalties and 
|tax payments. Because of the*complica- 
| tions arising out of certain of these set- 
tlements, its seems wise to have them re= 
viewed by a committee which is par- 
ticularly qualified to pass upon the merits 
of the requests. Routine matters will con- 
tinue to be handled by the Division of 
Liquid Fuels Tax. After request has been 
made for a hearing, persons seeking it will 
be advised of the date of their ap ,ear- 
ance.” 


Financial Responsibility Bill 
Is Approved in Nebraska 


curity markets, are among the favorable} 


factors justifying the present confidence 
that the worst is passed and that a grad- 
ual improvement may be expected, gath- 
ering momentum by Autumn. 

The adoption of the 1931 budget, modi- 
fied farm relief program and other im- 
portant measures through the regular 
legislative bodies at the end of March, be- 
fore the sx months’ adjournment of the 
Reichstag, greatly strengthened the posi- 
tion of the Bruening government and clari- 
fied the business and political outlook. 


India 


India.—Following recent agreements 
reached in India, tension has been relieved 
somewhat, but as yet there has been little 
change in general economic conditions. 
Most commodity markets continue dull 
‘with prices weak, and there is a marked 
tendency on the part of importers to limit 
orders to the absolute minimum. Little 
improvement is anticipated prior to the 
reconvening of the round table confer- 
ence. The situation has been further com- 
plicated during the past month by com- 
munal riots in several places 

Passage of the finance bill has relieved 
tension regarding the Government's ac- 
tion on the measure, and while general 
sentiment seems to be that the new taxa- 
tion is high, it is at the same time con- 
sidered a necessary evil and the only ap- 
parent method of improving revenues and 
sustaining States’ credit. Final seasonal 
crop forecasts indicate large yields in jute, 
indigo, sugar cape, ground nuts, wheat 
and other minor crops. 


Irish Free State 
Irish Free State.—The general economic 
position continues uneventful without no- 
table movement in any direction. Trade 


J : The | is regarded as marking time and awaiting 
|reductions in the domestic demand and| recovery from depression in Great Brit-! 


|foreign trade are combining to slow up| ain, the important market for Irish pro- 


| production and to increase unemployment. | duce. 
| March failed to bring the usual seasonal! position, a mild Winter having conserved 


improvement. 


Livestock farmers are in a fair 


the fodder supply. Because of the low 


Carloadings in the first 12 weeks of 1931 | grain prices, an unusually high propor- 
were 5.3 per cent under last year, and the | tion of local production has been used for 


gross receipts of the principal 


railways 
| 


Vessels Warned of Mines 


Unexploded mines placed along the 


northeastern coast of Scotland during the | 


World War may still be dangerous. Ves- 
sels navigating those waters are warned 
to be on the lookout. Many of the mines 
are believed to be lying on the sea bot- 
tom. (Department of Commerce.) 


bile, Ala., for a hospital to cost $200,000; 
in Louisville, Ky., for two school buildings 
| to cost $550,000; in Phoenix, Ariz., for an 
office building to cost $800,000. and in Oak- 
| land, Calif., for a school building to cost 
| $350,000. 

Estimated cost of new buildings, shown 
by permits issued in 347 identical cities 





| New England 

| Middle Atlantic .... 

| East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

; South Central ..... as 
Mountain and Pacific . 


Total . ; . 347 
Per cent of change ; 
Cities 
New England 5: 
Middle Atlantic cease 
East North Central .... 
West North Central .... 
South Atlantic 
South Central 


5,138. 872 


* Total 
Per cent of change 


| 


Wilmington, Dela., a permit was issued for|of the United St 
a school building to cost $436,000; in Mo-| sions, showing: 


$37,651 622 


$17,170,923 


fodder, and Winter grain acreage is ab- 
normally small. 


Japan 
Japan.—Owing to the slightly better 
tone in the cotton yarn and textile mar- 
kets, cotton spinners have reduced pro- 
duction restriction to 31 per cent, effec- 
tive April 1, and will probably further 


[Continued on Page 10; Column 7.) 


Building ata Cranted in March 
50 Per Cent Greater Than February 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ates by geographic divi- 
Estimated cost new resi- 
dential buildings, February, 1931; A; 
March, 1931, B. Families provided for in 
new dwellings, February, 1931, C; March, 
1931, D. Estimated cost new nonresi- 
dential buildings, February, 1931, E; 
March, 1931, F. Estimated cost total con- 
struction (including alterations and re- 


pairs), February, 1931, G; March, 1931, H. 


Cc 
311 
3,407 
1,071 
452 
1,039 
983 
1,637 


D 
625 
5,176 
1,387 
668 
752 
994 


2.192 


B 
$3,187,200 
23,870,571 

6,854,527 
2,620,348 
3,805,043 
2,977,530 
7,287,427 


$50,602 646 8,900 11.794 


+32.5 


H 

$12,847,102 
66,191,596 
32,303,884 
7,516,027 
8,624,939 
9,528,562 
15,858,599 


G 

$5,814,578 

ch 1,143 
2.231.977 3,847 
3,251,530 
3,299,425 
5,502,663 
6,480,092 


5,200,466 
10,165,222 
8,692,405 
12,940,860 


$101,528,521 


Linco.n, Nesr., April 20. 
The bill (S. 34), requiring proof of finan- 
cial ability to respond in damages from 
motorists who have been convicted of 
major offenses under the automobile 
traffic laws or against whom an unsatis- 
fied judgment has been 
passed both houses of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature and a conference committee report 
' slightly amending the bill was adopted 
by the House April 17. The Senate adopted 
the> conference report April 16, so the 
| bill now goes to the Governor. 


Under the provisions of the bill proof 
of financial responsibility may be shown 
by an automobile liability policy, bond or 
deposit of $11,000. The penalty for fail- 
ure to do so when guilty of the prescribed 
offenses is revocation of automobile regis- 
tration or driver's license. 


Utility Commissioner 
Is Appointed in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 20. 

Harry K. Cuthbertson, of Peru, has been 
appointed by Governor Harry G. Leslie as 
a member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion to succeed Calvin F. McIntosh, whose 
term will expire May 1. The Governor 
also announced the reappointment of How- 
ell Ellis as a member of the Commission. 


Two State Officers 
Reappointed in Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 20. 


John H. Porter has been reappointed 
by Governor Henry S. Caulfield as a mem- 
ber of the Public Service Commission for 
a term of six years. 


The Governor also announced the reap- 
pointment of Ralph Brissenden as State 
Grain and Warehouse Commissioner for a 
term of four years. 


Electricity Rates 
Cut in Rochester 


New York Negotiations Result 
In $430,000 Annual Decrease 


Atsany, N. Y., April 20. 

Reductions in the electric rates of the 

| Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation have 

become effective as the result of negotia- 

tions between representatives of the come 

pany and the Public Service Commission, 

according to announcement by the Com- 
mission. 


The decreases, it was stated, will amount 
| to about $430,000 a year. Approximately 
$300,000 of the reduction will go to do- 
|mestic consumers in the Rochester dis- 
| trict and the remainder distributed be- 
| tween commercial and large power users 
in that district and consumers in sur- 
| rounding districts. 

“This is the most important reduction 
that has been consummated in the State 
of New York through negotiations,” said 
Chairman Milo R. Maltbie. “There have 
been several other instances where im- 
portant reductions have been secured, but 
this is the largest one which has been 
completed. There are several other in- 
stances in which the Commission expects 
within the near future to announce rate 
decreases.” 


The opinion of the Commission accom- 
panying an order establishing the new 
rates disclosed that a decrease in the 
company's volume of business as compared 
with 1929 was taken into consideration. 


“Acceptance of this reduction in rates 
at the present time,” the opinion said, 
“was conditioned upon the company’s 
making further reductions if and when 
its volume of business and earnings should 
be restored to the level of 1929. In such 
event the company will be expected to 
| make reductions which it is now relieved 


$152,870,709 from making as a result of its present 
+506 losses in volume of business.” 
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‘'Editors of Business Journals Tell President of Situation in Seven Industries 


Food Tftades Said to Be Retarded 
As Result of Distribution Wast 


Automotive Field Is Experiencing Slow Up- 
' swing and Petroleum Interests Are in Fair 
Position, Mr. Hoover Is Told 
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[Continued from Page 1.] | 


during this period of sluggish buying than 
they were a year or two ago, when every- 
body could find a market for his stuff. — 

“But don’t get the impression that busi- 


ness conditions have not affected the food | 


trades. 
“Hand-to-mouth buying. accentuated by 


dropping price levels of the last 15 months, 
has raised many new problems in financing 
and in the insurance against risks for 
food manufacturers. Speculative markets 
@ are on the increase for hedging risks inci- 
dental to this trend. Potatoes have re- 
cently joined the list of commodities en- 
joying organized future trading. The can- 
ning industry seems to be in need of a 
similar method of shifting risks. 
“The fruit and vegetable trade has been 
badiy hurt during the last year by con- 
stantly receding price levels. However, 


climatic conditions are now reported so| 


satisfactory in the fruit and vegetable 
growing districts that normal or in- 
creased crops may be expected for dis- 
tribution in 1931-32. 

“The frozen food industry is making 
progress, but appears to be marking time 
until distribution units may be financed 
in a period of more optimistic buying. A 
tremendous expansion of frozen foods in 
the United States is awaiting the intro- 
duction of low temperature cases in the 
retail stores. 

“Retailers, under present conditions, are 
very reluctant to commit themselves to 
purchases of new equipment. Perhaps in 
this one quarter the progress of the food 
industry is being held back more than in 
any other. With returning prosperity the 
stage seems set for a tremendous increase 
in this field. 


Slow Adjustment 
Of Prices Noted 


“The slowness of certain food prices to 
adjust themselves to new levels has been 
a handicap. The relatively slow drop in the 
price of whole milk has decreased to some 
extent the consumption of whole milk, and 
thrown a surplus of butter, cheese and 
@ condensed milk on an already overloaded 
market. 

“The failure of big baking companies to 
readjust bread prices to correspond with 
the lower prices of other foods has tended 
go hold down consumption of wheat and 
flour, in spite of increased sale of flour by 
retail stores for home baking. 
farmers might have been benefited by a 
more rapid readjustment in bread prices. 

“However, chain stores and other groups, 
by collective action in dealing with local 


bakers or establishing their own bakeries, | 


have made some rapid strides in that di- 
rection. Stocks of flour, from the old crop, 
are now not excessive. 


Lower Meat Prices 


Due to Less Demand 

“Lower consumptive demand has re- 
sulted in a fall in livestock and meat 
prices. Meat supplies in the past six 
@onths were only about 6,000,000 pounds 
ess than the previous year. Under nor- 
mal demand conditions this supply would 
have moved into consumption at stronger 
prices. 

“As it was, during March at Chicago 
beef steers compared to a year ago de- 
clined 33 per cent in price, hogs 27 per 
cent and lambs 18 per cent. Wholesale 
fresh meat prices at New York and Chi- 
cago in March showed reduction com- 
pared to a year ago of 25 to 35 per cent 
for beef and lamb, and 13 to 33 per 

@cent for pork cuts. 

“The hope for the meat trade is to turn 
the packinghouse into a meat factory, 
producing standardized consumer cuts of 
fresh meat in packages, as well as cured 
meats, thus shortening the route from 
the farm to the table, and reducing pro- 
duction and distribution costs accord- 
ingly. 

“Waste in food distribution, both in 

management and method, is what has 
held back the food trades. Elimination 
of such waste is the problem now facing 
all alike—producer, manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and retailer.” 


Surplus Oil Output 


Said to Delay Recovery 


By Virgil B. Guthrie, managing editor, 
National Petroleum News, Cleveland: 
“What is holding back recovery in the 
oil industry is not any appreciable de- 
crease in the market for its refined prod- 
ucts; but rather the problem of dealing 
with the greatest possible production of 
crude oil from the ground in the history 
of the industry, a possible daily produc- 
tion greatly in excess of market demand 
for that crude. 

“Faced as it has been with a possible 
surplus production of crude for several 
years now, the oil industry has developed 
a voluntary, cooperative method of tak- 
ing oil equitably from the various fields 
in Texas, Oklahoma and California and 
even other States, so that the producing 
operations of the various companies are 


Employment and Output 
Increase in Four States 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
which covered manufacturing activities 
in 1929: 

Number of establishments, 1,545; num- 
ber of salaried officers and employes, 6,197; 
number of wage earners (awerage for the 
year), 32,735; salaries paid, $13,521,486; 
wages, $43,429,074; cost of materials, $168,- 
895,151; cosfof fuel and purchased elec- 
tric energy, $13,557,366; value of products, 
$304,654,661; value added by manufacture 
(value of products less cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy), $122,- 
202,144; horsepower (rated capacity) of 
prime movers, 131,697; horsepower of elec- 

@ tric motors driven by purchased energy, 
96,883. 

The number of wage earners and the 
value of products represent increases of 
2.3 and 9.5 per cent, respectively, as com- 
pared with 31,997 wage earners and prod- 
ucts value at $278,221,431 reported for 1927, 
the last preceding census year. 

The census of manufactures covers 
manufacturing and printing and publish- 
ing establishments whose products made 


during the census year were valued at $5,- | 


000 or more. Repair shops and establish- 
ments engaged solely in custom work, such 
as custom tailor shops, are not included, 

Preliminary reports for individual in- 
dustries, covering the United States as a 
whole, were issued in 1930. The prepara- 
tion of these reports (which were in 


Wheat | 


| restricted to about the same degree and 
the owners of the wells of small settled 
| production can produce a greater propor- 
| tion of their possible production than the 
flush wells in the new fields. 


duction to somewhere near current mar- 
ket demand definitely established, the in- 
dustry the past two years has experienced 
the discovery of several pools of much 
larger potential and ultimate production 
than it has formerly had to deal with. 
The fields in West Texas, the Hobbs field 
in New Mexico, Kettleman Hills, in Cali- 
fornia and now the new pools in East 
Texas have added some billions of bar- 
rels to the known underground reserves; 
and, in addition, because of their very 
large possible production for a short time, 
if flowed unrestricted, have created the 
continual threat of a very large current 
surplus production. 


Enforcement of Regulations 


To Restrict Production 


“Bringing the operators and land and 
royalty owners in the individual new pool 
to accept proration. as practiced by the 
industry elsewhere, in place of developing 
their own properties post haste and re- 
gardless of a market for the oil they bring 
to the surface, has been a problem that 
has kept the producing industry on edge, 
so to speak. 

“For example, in the new East Texas 
pools, local operators have gone to court 
to set aside the restricted production limit 
set upon their district by the State Com- 
mission, and in the meantime are taking 
some 200,000 barrels of oil a day from their 
wells, which is being sold in some cases 
as low as 20 cents a barrel and is taking 
the place of production of other fields 
which are under proation. 


“Constructive forces are at work both 
within and outside the industry to con- 
tinue the production of crude oil under 
proration, and it is not likely that the 
industry will experience a return to the 
taking of crude oil from the ground re- 
gardless of market demands. The major 
oil companies, with but few exceptions, 
are committed to such a program. 


Gasoline and Crude Oil 
Stocks Reduced in Year 


oil States, faced with the loss of consid- 
erable tax revenue because of the present 
low prices for crude, joined 
through a central commission to assist 
the individual State agency, which has 
regulatory authority in the interests of 
prevention of waste and conservation of 
natural gas, to prevent overproduction of 
crude within its own boundaries. 


“Statistically the oil industry is in a 
good position. It has less crude and less 
gasoline in storage than a year ago. Its 
gasoline markets are about the same as a 
year ago and represent a tremendous vol- 
ume of business. 

“While drilling and producing operations 
will continue restricted, if the threat of a 
flood of oil from East Texas too great for 
the market to absorb is removed through 
the definite establishment of 
} there in the near future, the general feel- | 
ing in the industry will undoubtedly 
greatly improve.” 


Price-cutting in 


Chemical Industries 


By Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, Editor, Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering, New 
York. 

“The manufacture of fireworks is only 
a small branch of chemical industry but 
lately some of the largest and most im- 
portant divisions of the industry have been 
producing pyrotechnics of a most expen-| 
sive and disastrous sort. A war that 
broke out among the alkali manufacturers | 
in January did not stop until prices had | 
been reduced by 33 1-3 per cent and 1931) 
profits sacrificed to the extent of $15,- 
000,000. 

“Within the past 30 days a 50 per cent} 
break in the price of industrial alcohol | 
means that most of this year’s require- 
ments will be sold at less than cost of pro- 
duction. In certain parts of the South 
today commercial fertilizers that should 
sell at something approximating $30 per 
ton are changing hands at $16 to $20.| 
Sulphur, phosphates, nitrate, all basic raw | 
materials for many chemical industries, | 
are literally ‘on the spot’ with scant hope | 
|of successfully resisting the price cutting | 
| gangster. 

“This is a relatively new phenomenon’ 
in our field, which to date has gone! 
through the depression in much better} 
shape than most industries. But whether 
it is inexperience or just plain stupidity 
on the part of management, the industry | 
has still to learn that lower prices do not | 
always stimulate business, particularly of | 
producers’ goods of inflexible demand.| 
When the battle cleared away in the case| 
of the alcohol war, for example, each pro- | 
ducer had about 
} the total business he had always had, but 
| with a greatly changed list of customers 
and no prospect of making any money out 
of the transaction 


Co :tract Buying Found 


To Have Been Curtailed 


“This lack of price stability is, by all 
; odds, the single most important factor re- 


tarding business recovery in chemical in- | 


dustry. A large volume of contract busi- 
ness is essential to efficient operation in 
|many chemical plants, but in the face 
|of these price declines, many customers 
have refused to commit themselves for 
future requirements. In some interviews 
made last week in Philadelphia among 
eight firms that normally consume about 
$6,500,000 worth of chemicals annually, we 
found that at least a third of the number 
had temporarily abandoned contract buy- 
ing. 

“This situation will be remedied, we 
feel, only with the general upiurn in 
prices. With agricultural products at their 
| present low level, it is apparent that the 
fertilizer industry is due for a very bad 
year. Estimates of curtailment in total 
consumption range from 25 per cent to 
| as high as 40 per cent in loss of business 
as compared with last year. 

“Judged on the basis of cotton consumed 
|in the first quarter of 1931, the industries 
that supply chemicals to this branch of 
the textile industry will probably fall 
about 10 to 12 per cent below last year. 
Rubber, on the other hand, is up and 
prospects are more favorable in paint and 
varnish, leather and glass. Measured by 


“Even with this method of holding pro- | 


| 


“Just recently, the governments of the! 


together | 


It seems | 
| quite likely the*States will take a more} 
active part in this matter in the future. | 


| Ous scruples. 


the same proportion of | 


cent above February and almost 40 per 
cent above last December. This is con- 
siderably more than the seasonal increase 
to be expected at this time of the year. 

“In common with other commodities, 
foreign trade in chemicals has lately had 
to take a severe licking. Exports are at 
the lowest level since 1922. January- 
February totals were 20 per cent below 
last year and imports declined 40 per cent 
in the same month. 


“Briefly summarizing the best thought 
I get from leaders in the chemical in- 
dustries, the four principal things that are 
holding back our business are (1) lack of 
price stability, (2) increasing burden of 
local, State and Federal taxes, (3) inade- 
quate statistics of chemical consumption 
from the government but more particu- 
larly from the trade associations and (4) 
the resumption of bad trade practices as 
a@ result of indecision and hampering ac- 
tivities on the part of certain regulatory 
agencies. 


“On the brighter side of the picture, 
however, there has been little or no cur- 
| tailment of research and development so 
| that new products and new processes are 
| beginning to appear with encouraging 
| frequency. In them lies the hope for the 
growth and profits that seem to have 
passed beyond the reach of some of the 
old# but no wiser branches of the chem- 
}ical industry.” 


Decline in Steel 


| Industry Seasonal 
By E. L. Shaner, Editor, Steel, Cleve- 
land: 
| “The obvious answer to the question 
|“what is holding back the steel indus- 
try?” is that the demand for steel is not 
of sufficient volume or of the necessary 
| balance to justify steel works operatiofs 
}much above 50 per cent of capacity. 
“From Christmas week to the third week 
of March the rate of steel operations rose 
| steadily from 36 to 57 per cent of capacity. 


}the four leading consuming industries— 
building, railroads, automobile and oil- 
water-gas—and from the lesser consuming 
groups. From the third week in March 
|to date steel operations have declined 
|from 57 to about 52 per cent of capacity. 

“This moderate recession, the impor- 
tance of which has been vastly overrated 
in many quarters, was caused by a flat- 
tening out of demand from the railroad 
and oil, water and gas groups. In the 
meantime the volume of building con- 
struction and the rate of automobile pro- 
| duction have been improving, but the in- 
creased demand resulting therefrom has 


in tonnage from the railroad and pipe- 
line interests. 

“The steel industry must 
until demand increases. However, the 
present recession is not unusual, because 
in seven of the last 10 Aprils, declines in 
steel ingot production were recorded. This 
current relapse is not unseasonal, nor is 
it alarming in itself. 





Record Contracts Awarded 
For Structural Steel 


“That confidence among users of steel | 
is not lacking is shown by the fact that! 


during the past few weeks the two largest 
single contracts for structural steel in 
history were awarded. These were the 
125,000 tons for the Rockefeller radio city 
and the 100,900 tons for Pennsylvania 
Railroad improvements. 

“The spread of confidence throughout 
the army of steel consumers will be gov- 
erned somewhat by prices. Steel prices 


Alien Defends Right 


To Army Exemption 


Claims Same Privileges Given 
To Native Citizens 


A promise to forego a privilege enjoyed 
by a native born citizen, under the Con- 
| stitution and laws of the United States 
| cannot be exacted of an alien as a condi- 
| tion of his naturalization, it is contended 

in a brief just filed in the Supreme Court 
of the United States on behalf of Douglas 
Clyde MacIntosh, a Yale professor, who 
declined to take oath to bear arms in de- 
fense of the Nation unless, in his de- 
termination, the armed defense of the 
Nation is morally justified 

The sole issue, says the brief, is one of 
law, namely, whether Mr. MacIntosh, in 
order to satisfy the requirements of tlie 
Naturalization Act, must promise in ad- 
vance to bear arms in any and ali future 
wars, even against his conscientious religi- 
Congress has not demanded 
such a promise, it is declared. 

In a memorandum submitted to the 
naturalization examiner Mr. MacIntosh 
said: “I do not undertake to support ‘my 
country right or wrong’ in any dispute 
which may arise, and I am not willing to 
promise beforehand, and without knowing 


proration | 


the cause for which my country may go} 


to war, either that I will or that I will 
not ‘take up arms in defense of this coun- 
try,’ however necessary the war may seem 
to be to the government of the day. It 
is only in a sense consistent with these 
statements that I am willing to promise 
to ‘support and defend’ the Government 
o* the United States ‘against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic.’” 

The case of Rosika Schwimmer (279 
U. S. 644) to whom the Supreme Court 
denied naturalization, is distinguished, it 
being contended that the underlying prin- 
ciple followed in that case was the failure 


of the applicant “to show what she meant, | 
and that her pacifism and lack of citizen- | 


| Ship by force of arms when necessary to 
{and that her opinions and beliefs would 
not prevent or impair the true faith and 
allegiance required, by the act.” 

In the present case, it is submitted, 
there is “the bald question of law; must 
an applicant purchase citizenship by sur- 
rendering his conscientious religious 
scruples against bearing arms.” 


Questioning of Jurors 


| On Race Issue Is Upheld 


| (Continued from Page 1.] 


who, it is fair to presume, understand con- | 


| ditions in the District better than we do.” 
After citing statutory provisions that 
appellate courts should consider the entire 
record, without regard to technical errors 
or defects, Mr. Justice McReynolds de- 
clares: 
| “Unhappily, the enforcement 
icriminal law is scandalously 
Crimes of violence multiply; punishment 
walks lamely. Courts ought not to 
crease the difficulties by magnifying the- 
oretical possibilities. It is their province 
to deal with matters actual and material, 
to promote order, and not to hinder it 
by excessive theorizing of or by magnify- 
jing what in practice Is not really im- 
portant. 


of our 


|Many Swiss Holding Companies 

Holding companies have been attracted 
to Switzerland because of the low taxation 
exacted of them there. Although organ- 


greater demand than the State statistics) | the preliminary figures on electric power | ized in that country, many of the com- 


has naturally delayed somewhat the pub- 
ip ication of State, county and city fig- 
ares.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


consumption, there was a marked improve- 
ment in the volume of chemical produc- 
tion in March, which was about 30 per 


panies carry on their operations outside of 
the Swiss national boundaries. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


This rise was supported by demand from | 


not yet been sufficient to offset the losses | 


mark time 


| defend the country against all enemies, | 


ineffective. | 


in- | 


declined in every month from May, 1929, 
to February of this year. Steel's compo- 
site of steel prices for March was a shade 
higher than the average for February, 
marking the first break in a decline for 
21 consecutive months. Recently the com- 
posite price has been up one week and 
down the next—bounding off the bottom, 
so to speak. 

“Price irregularity may 

some time. Quotations of steel sheets are 
depressed, due to a clash between con- 
tinuous and jobbing sheet mills for the 
limited tonnage available. However, on 
| steel bars, plates and shapes—comprising 
| the bulk of the tonnage—the April 1 ad- 
vance of $1 has held on the small busi- 
ness done. 
“The only remaining factor that might 
send steel prices down sharply is a gen- 
eral reduction in wages. When the steel 
industry effects economies it always passes 
them along to the consumer. Thus far 
most steel producers have stood firm on 
the wage question. If for some unforeseen 
;reason they should find it necessary to 
make reductions, steel prices inevitably 
| would fall, and in consequence the recov- 
|ery of demand would be further post- 
| poned.” 


Advance Maintained 


In Textile Industry 

By Douglas G. Woolf, editor, Textile 
World, New York: 

“The textile industry is not being held 
back. It is going ahead faster today than 
at any time in the last 10 years. Certain 
of the ret ing influences have been re- 
|}moved. Here are a few of the construc- 
tive steps taken recently: 

“(1) The decision to end night employ- 
ment of women and minors in 
mills; «2) the reduction in hours of labor 


through voluntary adoption of a uniform! 


maximum work-week; (3) the courageous 
attempts to balance production with de- 
mand, on the basis of better statistical in- 
formation. 

“The efiect has been apparent. In cot- 
ton goods, for example, sales during the 
first quarter of 1931 were 25 per cent in 
excess of production. Stocks on hand at 
the beginning of the year were 26 per 
cent in excess of unfilled orders, while at 
the end of the first quarter unfilled or- 
| ders exceeded stocks by 37 per cent. Tex- 
tiles, long one of the darkest spots in the 
industrial picture, have been hailed re- 
cently as one of the most encouraging. 

“But, while the industry is going ahead, 
all the brakes are not yet off. Two major 
inhibiting influences may be 
based fundamentally on lack of a 
chandising-mindedness. 


Influences Delaying 


|Complete Recovery Cited 

“The first is a defeatist attitude on 
prices. If volume of demand slackens, 
sellers become panicky. Price-cutting be- 
low profitable levels ensues. This is a 
psychological hangover from years of de- 
pression. The industry has yet to learn 
|} that the American public is willing to pay 
}a fair price for the fabric of its clothing— 
a price which wal pay a fair wage to tex- 
tile mill workers and a fair profit to mill 
owners. 

“The other brake on the 
progress is lack of individual planning 
Manufacturers have learned how to ad- 
just their output to meet current changes 
in the demand curve but they have not 
learned the necessity of budgeting sales 
| at the beginning of a year and spreading 
{the production, required by that budget. 
uniformly over 52 weeks, in order to insure 
regularity of employment. The industry 
has displayed heroism in meeting situa- 
|tions but no one wants to be heroic all 
the time. It now needs a little wisdom 
by means of which it can anticipate those 
situations. 

“I believe it will 
wisdom. My main reason for holding 
that belief is the fact that, during the last 
year, the textile industry in its group 
thinking has displayed some interest in 
where it is going. I believe that interest 
will spread to a larger percentage of the 
individual mills.” 


Construction of Homes 
'Is Said to Lag 


By Henry H. Saylor, editor, Architecture. 
New York. 
| “The building industry lags far behind 
most of our productive activities, slow to 
accept improved methods and the in- 
genuity of our day, such as mark our 
younger industries. 

“Residential building at the moment is 
the key-log in the jam of our building 
progress. The utilization of public and 
institutional work as a compensating force, 
due, Sir, to your own timely suggestion, is 
recognized as a powerful corrective. It 
has been slow in starting but the move- 
ment is gaining speed and momentum 
Residential work—forming about half of 
our norma! building-lags badly, in spite of 
the fact that it is now on the bargain 
counter. 

“The process of building oneself a home 
is too formidable an undertaking. Make 
it easier to accomplish, more inviting, 
more dependable in its value. 


Modern Methods Held 
Need in House Building 


“We must modernize the process of home 
building as we have modernized almost 
every other one of our nat.onal produc- 
| tive activities. If the purchase of a $1,000 
automobile were as fraught with perils, 
delays, uncertainties, as the purchase of 
| @ $5,000 home, most of us would still be 
driving the old horse and buggy. 

“Standardization must be applied in 
house building; not the standardization of 
the whole building—that is distasteful to 
our desire for individuality—but rather the 
standardization of parts. And we are 
slowly approaching that sort of standard- 
ization without recognizing it—in plumb- 
ing fixtures, in radiators, in kitchen 
dressers, in steel sash. 

“But we do not look ahead of us along 
this obvious succession of steps to see 
| where the path leads, and hasten at once 
to its logical end. We still pile brick on 
brick as did the Egyptians, we still nail 
shingle on stud frame as did the builders 
of Paul Revere's house. 
| “We still keep house building a special 


mer- 


industry's 


Petitions for Broadcast 
And, Wireless Permits 
' 


Applications received by the Federal 
| Radio Commission April 20 relating both 
to broadcasting and communications were 
made public as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Corp 
Jersey City, N. 1., construction permit to move 
transmitter locel.y, exact location to be de 
termined. | 

WHBD, F. P. Moler, Mt. Orab, Ohio, license 
to cover construction permit granted March | 
10, 1931, for change in equipment 

WWNC, Citizen Broadcasting Co., Asheville, 
N. C., move transmitter to Sunset Mt., and 
| studio to Page Avenue, Asheville, N. C., and 
install new transmitter 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WLO, American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Lawrence, N. J., modification of license to in- 
clude Rio de Janiero in points of communica- 
| tion 

WPDR, City of Rochester, New York, license 
covering construction permit for 1,712 ke., 
200 w. Emergency police service 

Northern Radio Telegraph Co., Juneau 
Alaska, new gonstruction permit for one fre- 
quency in each of the following bands: 5,855- 
5,990, 4,924-5,365, 4,004-4,100, 3,242-3.412, 3,154- 
3,190, 3,076-3,100, 2,402-2,470 kc., 750 w. Coastal 
point to point and aeronautical service 

West Virginia Broadcasting Corp., exact lo- 
|cation to be determined, construction per- 
~ for authority to make tests on 1,160 ke., 

Ww. 





continue for | 


cotton | 


slowly acquire such | 


! 
tailoring job, with the result that we 


“Sealy get ess house for our ‘money | ack of Residential Construction 
Found to Depress Building Activity 


|}do in the things we made by modern 
methods. The surprising thing is that we! 
; do not more quickly grasp the object les- 
| Son spread before our eyes in the erection | 
| of our commercial and industrial struc- | 
tures, proceeding under modern ideas. 

“Again, a brake on our progress is our 
financing. The building and loan asso- 
| ciations are doing their job, but the banks 
are not. They hesitate to make loans in-| 
| volving examination of so many factors: | 
| the personal rjsk, the quality and quantity | 
| of the building, the resale value now and 
| five years from now. \ 
| “Most of that risk exists because we have | 
|not developed standardized and certified 
| building—building inspected and registered 
|—grade A, B or C. 
;nize the character of a risk at a glance 
the loans would flow. 


“Organized effort along all promising 


ways of improving the product, decreasing | 


its cost of production, and making it easier 
to buy, must develop the wider market.” 


If banks could recog- | 


Demand for Steel Is Declared Insufficient to 


| facture have been compelled to bear the 
brunt of much of their effects. 
“While purchasing power has been re- 
; duced abroad it is the belief of the auto- 
| motive industry that the barrier«—both 
economic and emotional—erected by for- 
| eign ngtions have deprived and will con- 
tinue to deprive American manufacturers 
| Of much of the automotive business that 
| might otherwise be developed. This opin- 





Tariff Said to Hinder 


Automotive Industry 


By George T. Hook, editor, Commercial 
Car Journal, Philadelphia: 


“Reduced purchasing power and over- 
;cautiousness of the buying public are 
; such obvious impediments to normal pro- 
gress of the automotive industry that they 
must be dismissed without comment. 


“It is, however, the belief of automotive 
| leaders that the tariff legislation recently 
}enacted is fulfilling the predictions made 
| by automotive executives before its pas- 
; sage, and therefore definitely hindering 
recovery. Retailiatory measures were in- 
stituted by many foreign countries and 
automotive products of American manu- 


jion is widespread among those men in 
| the industry who are in closest touch 
| With the foreign situation. 

| 


| Distribution Costs Higher 
| Due to Small Orders 


“Another obstacle in another branch of 
| the automotive industry, is the current 
; tendency of the supply field to make a 
boomerang of hand-to-mouth buying. 
| When conducted efficiently, hand-to- 
|} mouth buying is an effective modern busi- 
ness practice. 


drance to forward motion of this division 
of the industry. 
“Orders are being placed in such ex- 


2 But the automotive suppiy | 
} field is carrying it to a ridiculous extremce | 
which may be considered a distinct hin- | 


Justify Operations Much Above 50 Per Cent 
Of Capacity of Plants 


tremely small lots that the result is an 
|increase in distribution costs at a time 


when list prices are at their lowest and 
no one is in a position to absorb the 
costlier to do business with their custom- 
}ers, and manufacturers are finding it 
extravagance. Jobbers are finding it 
| costs more to do business with jobbers. 
| Moneys, therefore, that might otherwise. 
be invested in sales expansion programs 
are being wastefully expended in uneca- 
{nomic forms of routine services. 

“While the factors mentioned are hold- 
ing back recovery the automotive indus- 
try is noticeably experiencing a slow up- 
swing at the present time. Domestic 
sales of passenger cars and trucks in the 
first four months will be, it is estimated, 
28 per cent under the total for the first. 
four months of 1930, and production for 
the United States and Canada will be 30 
per cent under. These are the best per- 
centages the industry has developed at 
any stage of the present year. This evi- 
dence of gradual improvement is heart= 
ening, but its extent is not sufficient to 
alter the feeling that 1931 will not be a 
better automotive year than 1930. 


Don’t miss Bobby Jones, King of Golf 
on Listerine Hour 


* 
Every Wednesday night —8 o'clock, E. S. T.; 7 o’clock, Central Time; 6 o'clock, Mountain 
Time; 5 o’clock, Pacific Time—WEAF and a coast-to-coast N. B. C. network 


cited, both | 


hat to do with that $3 you save 


Buy yourself bedroom slippers with what you save 
by using Listerine Tooth Paste instead of dentifrices 
in the 50¢ class. The saving averages about $3 per 





year per person, assuming you use a tube a month. 


ow to make your teeth 


brilliant white—beautiful 


\ ‘ TILL you risk 25¢to try a new, 


different dentifrice that beau- 
tifies teeth amazingly? 


Listerine Tooth Paste is its name, 
made by the makers of Listerine. 
That guarantees its quality. A bit 
of it on your brush, a little gentle 
brushing—and immediately you 
begin to see your teeth improve. 
Others notice it, too. 


Those tiny stains and discolora- 
tions vanish so quickly. Dull teeth 
grow white. And teeth already at- 
tractive take on a wonderful bril- 
lianoe and luster—the way nature 
intended them to look. 


These results are due to natural 


cleansing agents—so gentle in ac- 
tion—which first clean, then pol- 
ish teeth. 


They are softer than enamel so 
cannot harm it. But they are harder 
than tartar and therefore quickly 
remove it. 


And remember, this dentifrice 
costs you not so¢ but 25¢. Get a 
tube today and learn its benefits 
from actual use. Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


The makers of Listerine Tooth Paste 
recommend 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brushes 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE . 25¢ 





RAILROADS . 











Rate Reductions 
On ‘Sunset-Gulf’ 
Route Favored 


I. C. C. Considers Report of 
Examiner Recommending 
Approval of Rail-water 
Rates of Southern Pacific 





Proposal of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany to reduce freight rates on its trans- 
continental traffic moving rail-and-water | 
from San Francisco and other California 
origins to New York and Baltimore, to 
secure some of the traffic moving all- 
ocean via the Panama Canal, has been 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for final decision, and the re- 
port is now in the process of compilation. 
it was disclosed in Commission records 
April 18. (Fourth Section’ Applications 
Nos. 13638 and 13639.) 

The company proposes to reduce its rail- 
haul rates between California and the 
Texas ports of Galveston and Houston un- 
der the fourth section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. At the Texas ports named 
the traffic is transported to New York 
and Baltimore via the Southern Pacific’s | 
steamships, operated under the name of 
the Morgan Line. 

Panama Canal Competition 


The rail-and-water route involved is 
known as the “Sunset-Gulf Route,” the 
Morgan Line providing an extension of 
the carrier’s rails to the eastern ports of | 
New York and Batlimore. sell 

The fourth section of the act permits | 
a railroad, under certain conditions and 
circumstances, to charge less on traffic | 
moving between two terminal points than 
to an intermediate point. 

The rate reduction sought in the in- 
stant case is upon “substantially all car- 
Yoad traffic that is competitive with the 
intercoastal steamship lines operating 
through the Panama Canal,” it was said. | 
There are two applications, one covering | 
eastbound and the other westbound traffic. | 

The United States Shipping Board is 
opposed to the plan. 

According to Examiner William A. Disque, | 
.who presided_at the hearings in the | 
case, “practically the only commodities not 
embraced are fresh fruits and vegetables, 
lumber and petroleum and their products, 
explosives, eastbound wool, freight in bulk, 
light and bulky set-up articles like auto- 
mobiles and commodities moving on class 
rates or  less-than-carload commodity 

rates.” 

Examined Disque recommended that the 
Commission approve the applications over 
the opposition of the Shipping Board, and 
suggested a sliding scale of rates to move | 
up or down with the rate applying via 
coast-to-coast vessels so that the differ- 
ential existing between the competitive 
forms of transportation will remain con- 
stant. 

At the present time the differential fa- 
vors the Panama Canal Lines, and under 
the Southern Pacific’s proposal the dif- 
ferential will still favor those lines, al- 
though not so much as under the pre- 
vailing rates. In his proposed report on 
the case, which is now before the Com- 
mission for final determination, Examiner | 
Disque declared: 


Approval Recommended 


“The great bulk of the traffic under con- 
sideration should continue to move via the 
canal, but the applicants are entitled to 
compete for a portion of it and may ad- 
just their rates accordingly. To that end 
the proposed rates are worthy of trial. 
The applications, as modified at the hear- 
ing, and with the supplementary authority 
sought to meet, within limits, possible re- 
ductions by the canal lines, is granted. 
This, of course, includes a grant of relief 
where the proposed rates plus other rates | 
already in effect would result in de- 
partures from the fourth section. 

“However,” said the report, “if the rates | 
authorized result in the diversion of an 
unduly heavy tonnage—perhaps more than 
a couple of hundred thousand tons per 
year—from the canal lines, some revision 
may have to be made. The case will ac- 
cordingly be held open for possible fur- 
ther action after the new rates have been 
in effect for a reasonable period. 

“It should be made clear that it is not | 
necessarily our purpose to authorize rates 
for the applicants that will be substan- | 
tially equal, all things considered, to those | 
of the canal lines, which is the theory 
of the proposal. Such rates might at- 
tract too much traffic. This should not be 
understood to mean that it is the function 
of this Commission to divide or apportion 
traffic between rivals, but one adjustment 
of the applicant's rates might be in the 
public interest and another not. 

“Experience alone can demonstrate what 
will constitute a reasonable differential 
basis for the applicant’s rates. The ap- 
plicants and the canal lines will have 
to learn to live together and work in 
harmony. The transcontinental rail lines 
should not see in this decision any par- 
ticular encouragement for the filing of | 
new applications.” 








Decision in Finance Case 
Announced by the I. C. C. | 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on Aprli 20 made public an uncontested 
finance decision, which is summarized as | 
follows: 

Report and order in Finance Docket ’ No. | 
8701. authorizing the North Texas & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. to issue a registered first- | 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bond, series B, for 
$650,000, to be delivered to the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Co. in satisfaction 
of a like amount of applicant's indebtedness 


to that company for advances for capital pur- 
poses, approved 


. . FINANCE 





AIDS TO NAVIGATION 
BY AIRPLANE 





CLEVELAND (wwo) 046 EC. 
BROADCASTS. OW HOUR, 5, 15 
20 & 45 MINS AFTER HOUR 
RANGE 344 KC 
WOT SG oe 


JO VICKERY 340 8 278 KC 


LEGENO 
COMBINED BROADCAST & RANGE 
@ROADCAST STATION ONLY 


FVackson (wwar)o70 ec 
BROADCASTS: 20 8 30 
tems, AFTER HOUR 
(STRCHROMEED WITH GOSHEN) 


ID BRYAN 320.8 778 KC 
ou. s@ ameaece 


1 ELMER 3208 278 KC. 


CSYRCHROMEED WITH JACKSON ) 


O mE COOL 320 8 278 KC. 


CHICAGO (0a) 950 FC 
@ROADCASTS: OM HOUR,15, 0, 
35 43.8 90 MIMS. AFTER HOUR 
RANGE 390 RC 





Radio aids to air navigation be- 
tween Chicago and Cleveland 
along the Chicago-New York Air- 
way are shown in the above 
chart, prepared by the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
A series of charts is in process of 
preparation. 


Revisions of Tariff 
To Higher Levels 


Prevail in Europe 


Many New Arrangements 
Adopted Abroad to Con- 
trol Foreign Trade, Fed- 
eral Specialist Asserts 


{Continued from Page 5.] 


lern Railroad have been considered un- 


plication has been withdrawn, it was dis- 
‘closed in Commission correspondence 
| April 18. 


| 
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Friseo’ Director 
Not to Serve on 


Gulf-Mobile Line 


Request Withdrawn on Ad- 
vice of I. C. C. Officer But | 
May Be Submitted Again 
For Consideration 


Plans of Edward N. Brown, chairman of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Ra‘lway’s 
board of directors, to hold a directorship | 
on the board of the Gulf, Mobile & North- 


favorably at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Frisco official's ap- | 


The Frisco recently purchased substan- 
tial stock holdings in the Gulf, Mobile & | 
Northern to establish a link with New | 
Orleans. 

While no formal action was taken in 
the matter, the Commission’s director of | 
finance notified Chairman Brown that it 
was his opinion that the Commission 
would not aysprove his appiication to 
serve on the G. M. & N. board and sug- 
gested that the application be withdrawn. 


Application Withdrawn 


The Frisco chairman thereupon with- 
drew his application without prejudice to 
resubmitting it again at some later date. 
He said he did not wish to press the mat- | 
ter at this time. 

In a letter to the Commission, Mr. 
Brown asserted, “I believe I can c~nvinee 
the Commission that the situation is such 
that neither public or private interesu 
would be adversely affected by my acting, 
as a director of the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern Railroad Company.” 

According to records of the Commission 
the objection to the Brown directorate 
was based on the ground that it m:gau ue 
detrimental to competition between the 
Frisco and the G. M. & N. on traffic to 
Mobile, Ala. There is also competition 
between the G. M. & N. on one hand, 
and the Frisco and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific on the other, to and from 
New Orleans. Mr. Brown is also a di- 
rector of the Rock Island. 


Interest Believed Jeopardized 
The Commission’s attention was called 


The large scheme for a European Federal! by Mr. Brown to the fact that the official 


Union (popularly referred to as_ the 
“United States of Europe”), which had 
been launched by M. Briand of France, 


deal of attention during 1930. 

The early reactions from various Eu- 
ropean countries showed fairly general 
enthusiasm for its broad purposes, and 
the psychological mood bred of the com- 
mon depression rendered particularly at- 
tractive the prospect of larger unob- 
structed markets on the Continent of Eu- 
rope which were envisaged by the scheme. 
The more careful later replies by the va- 
rious governments, however, and the dis- 
cussions at the 1930 Assembly soon re- 
vealed the remoteness of practical progress 
on this plan. 

While the major objections appear to 
arise from the political assumptions and 
complications of the Briand scheme, there 
were obvious indications of the unreadi- 
ness or inability of most of the European 
countries, in the present unequal stage of 
economic advancement, to make the sacri- 
fices of existing or prospective economic 
activities necessary to anything approach- 
ing a European customs union. 


railroad consolidation plan promulgated 
last December assigned the G. M. & N.| 


| to the Atlantic Coast Line System (No. 8). 
at the League Assembly of 1929 and am-/“We feel,” said Mr. Brown, “that with 


plified this past year, attracted a great|the interest of the Chicago, Burlington & 
| Quincy Railroad Company in the G. M. 


|& N. Railroad Corporation, 


the interest | 


of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 


|Company may be seriously jeopardized 


unless it has representation.” 
He said that neither the public nor 


| private interest can be adversely affected 


|of 12 members of one member who is 
|also a director of the Frisco and the Rock 


by the presence on the Northern’s board 


| Island. | 
“On the other hand,” he declared, “I 
feel that the interests of the St. Louis- | 


After much discussion, the general prob- | 


lem was referred to.a Commission of En- 
quiry for European Union for further 
exploration, while special League com- 
mittees or conferences were asked to work 
out solutions for certain specific imme- 
diate problems, such as the wheat sur- 
plus question. Up to the end of March, 
1931, no definite progress had been made 
by the meetings either of the European 
Commission or of the special conferences 
held at Geneva and Paris. 
Agricultural Bloc 

Emergence of Eastern European Agricul- 
tural Bloc.—The thoroughgoing discussion 
of the subject of a European union has 
had the interesting reaction, however, of 


San Francisco Railway Company will be 
seriously jeopardized if it has no repre- | 
sentation, and that it is much more in 
the public and private interest that such 
representative should be an active di- 
rector of the St. Louis-San Francisco | 
Railway Co. than that he should be a 
mere nominee.” 


a different character, and yet growing out | 
of the same unpromising discussions at 
Geneva of continent-wide European con- | 
certed action, is the regional agreement | 
sighed at Oslo as the year closed, among | 
five northern European states ‘Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, and Holland). 

The signatories obligate themselves to 


| refrain from increasing their customs tar- 


| 


iffs, except upon due notice; and, in a 
protocol regarding future negotiations, de- | 
clare themselves willing to support any 
further international efforts to diminish 


| obstacles to commercial intercourse and 


| 


| 


improve conditions for exchange of com- 
modities. They also agree to investigate 
the possibilities of extending the principle 
of this agreement to other matters affec- | 


bringing to a head the sentiment among | ting their mutual economic interests, 


various smaller groups of countries on the 
European Continent that it would serve 


British Suggestions 
British Tariff Negotiations—In view of 


their common interests to enter into re-/| the unpromising prospect of concerted tariff | 


gional agreements, either regarding com- | reductions on the part of European coun- 


mon tariff action or for concerted organ- | tries 


ization in production and marketing. 


countries of eastern Europe, whose suc- 


generally, Great Britain opened 


4 , | simultaneous negotiations with the Gov- 
Most important and most prominent of | ernments of a number of European coun- 
these groups was that of the agricultural | tries suggesting a reduction of one-fourth | 


in the import duties of these countries on 


cessive meetings at Sinaia, Bucharest, and | certain products, particularly textiles and 
Warsaw developed the now well-known | machinery. 


proposal for tariff preferences to their 


In return, the British Government is 


food products in the more western coun-| understood to have promised to maintain 
| its present duties or duty-free admission 
|of products of particular interest to the} 
| other country, with intimations that cer- | 


tries of Europe. 

Without despairing over their failure 
thus far to obtain such tariff or other pref- 
erences for their products in European 
markets, despite several meetings on the 


subject with other European governments, ain. 


five of these eastern countries (Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia) are endeavoring to proceed with 


an autonomous program worked out at| March, 1931, 
in November, | 


the Belgrade Conference 
1930, limited to the centralized planning 
of the production and exportation of their 
grain surpluses. 

Somewhat overlapping and of secondary 
importance was the smaller movement 
launched at the Athens conference, of un- 
official representatives from the Balkan 
States, urging upon their 
closer cooperation in political and cultural, 
as well as economic relations, with particu- 
lar stress upon closer tariff relations and 
cooperation in the marketing of the export 
products of the Balkans. 

North European Tariff Agreement.—Of 
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{has been reported, although the negoti- 


| customs union. 


| 
| 


governments | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| most 


tain of the negotiations contemplate duty 
reductions also on the side of Great Brit- 
To date ‘April 13) little progress 


ations are understood to be still in process. 

Austra-German Customs Union.—Late in 
Austria and Germany an-| 
nounced they had agreed to work out a 
All duties on traffic be-| 
tween the two countries are to be removed, | 
except for certain commodities on which 
intermediate duties were to apply during 
a period of adjustment. | 

The tariffs and customs systems of the | 
two areas are to be harmonized, although | 
each is to be independently administered, | 
subject to a division of customs revenues, | 
and commercial agreements with other 
powers are thereafter to be negotiated con- | 
currently. Subject to the ratification by | 
both Parliaments, the detailed final plan 
is expected to become effective in January, 





| 1932, for a trial period of three years. 


Other European countries were invited | 
to participate, on the principle that such 
regional customs agreements were a prac- | 
tical approach to an ultimate continental 
European union. 

Is the Most-favored-nation Principle | 
Weakening? — The current énaeenena| 
policy measures and proposals in Europe 
have special significance for non-European 
countries. Most of the plans for regional 
or continental tariff agreements between 
various countries of Europe, as well as a 
number of the measures adopted or con-| 
sidered by individual countries, almost | 
necessarily involve evasion or partial aban- 
donment of the most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple. 

After a postwar period of confusion and 
discriminatory practices, this principle 
has been reestablished in recent years, | 


| with the strong indorsement of the World 


Economic Conference, as the fairest gov- 
ernor of commercial relations between 
nations, eliminating discrimination in the 
official conditions of trading and assuring 
equality of treatment to competitive sup- 
plies. 

During the past year or so, however, 


there has been heard in Europe consid- | 


erable criticism and chafing at the most- 
favored-nation obligation now built into 
existing treaties. This has often 
been carried to the point of declaring 
that it constituted an obstacle to the 
moderation of tariffs and trade barriers 
between European countries, since its de- 
clared objective would be largely defeated 
if the concessions exchanged had to be 
extended also to overseas countries or to 
nonparticipating nations of Europe. 
Similarly, the very purpose of duty con- 





|merce has just announced. According to 
| dispatches from E. G. Sabine, the Trade 


| No 8584. 
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By an order just entered in I. & S. 
Docket No. 3592, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended from April 20 
until Nov. 20 the operation of certain 


| schedules proposing to increase the rates 


on molasses and sirup, in straight car- 
loads, and in mixed carloads with sugar, 
from New Orleans, La., and Texas City 
and Sugarland, Tex., to certain destina- 
tions on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway in New Mexico. 

By order entered in Docket No. 3591, 
the Commission has suspended from 
April 20 until Nov. 20 the operation. of 
certain schedules proposing changes in 
section 3 of Rule 34 in the Consolidated 
and Illinois Freight Classifications gov- 
erning the size an@ minimum weights of 
freight cars ordered by shippers and fur- 
nished by the carriers for the transporta- 
tion of various commodities. 

By order entered in Docket No. 3593, 
the Commission has suspended from April 
20 until Nov. 20 the operation of certain 


schedules proposing to restrict the appli- | 


cation of class “D” rates so as not to ap- 
ply on asphalt, natural, by-products or pe- 
troleum, carloads, from, to, or between 
points in southwestern territory. | 

By order entered in Docket No. 3594, 
the Commission has suspended from April 
20 until Nov. 20, the operation of certain 
schedules proposing to increase the rates 
on rough rice, in carloads, from Arkansas 
producing points to St. Charles, Mo., and 
other destinations in northern Missouri. 


Canadian Airways Line 
Reports Loss of $68,704. | 
Canadian Airways, Ltd., sustained a net | 


loss of $68,704 during the 13-month period 
ending Dec. 31, the Department of Com- 


Commissioner at Montreal, decreased min- 
ing operations and general business de- 
pression were responsible for this condi- 
tion. Additional information made avail- 
able by the Aeronautics Trade Division 
follows: 

The net operating revenue reported by 
Canadian Airways, including returns from | 
13 months of operation on western lines 
and 12 months on eastern routes, was $1,- 
817,543.65. Depreciation and obsolescence 
amounted to $418,332.21. 

Flying 1,968,124 miles during the 13- 
month period, Canadian Airways planes 
transported 333,913 pounds of mail, 15,- 
278 pounds of express and freight on air 
mail lines, and 486,161 pounds of freight | 
and express on other lines. The number | 
of passengers carried amounted to 3,645 
on the mail lines and 5,255 on other routes. 





Eldorado & Santa Fe Line 


| and Yukon territory will be provided with 


free airplane transportation by the Cana- 


| dian Government, according to a report 
;received in the Commerce Department 
| Trade Commissioner E. G. Babbit at Van- 
| couver. 

| This service has been suggested in or- 
| der to arrange for quick transportation 
into the area. In the past, it is explained, 
}it has taken weeks or even months to 
| go over the snow, or if prospectors wait 
| until the ice breaks, they do not reach 
| their destinations until Summer. If pros- 
| pectors could be carried by airplane to 
| arrive by May 1, the period of work would 
| be lengthened considerably.—I/ssued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Railway Rate Complaints 


Filed With the I. C. C. 


State Commerce Commission announced 
April 20 are summarized as follows: 


No. 23437, Sub. No. 3.—Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City, Mo., v. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Unjust and unreason- 
able and unduly discriminatory rates 
wheat, from points in Colorado, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, to 
complainant's mills at Caldwell, Hutchinson, 
| Kingman, Newton, Windfield, and _ Salina, 
Kans., milled into flour and other grain 
products and reshipped to destinations in Vir- 
ginia, the wheat rates being higher than the 
‘ four and other grain rates. Ask for cease and 


desist order, the establishment of rates which | phetween Shamrock and Wellington in the | 


will be just. reasonable, and nondiscrimina- 
tory, and reparation. 
No. 24304, Sub. No. 1.—Hildreth Granite | 


Co., Boston, Mass., v. Atlantic City Railroad. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload 
shipments of granite, paving blocks, from 
points of origin on the Boston & Maine and 
the Maine Central in Maine, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, to destinations in Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24367.—Leader Iron Works, Inc., De- 
catur, Ill., v. Illinois Central Railroad. Un- 
just and unreasonable charges on tanks, plate 


| or sheet, Deactur, Ill., to Kingman, Ind., by 


reason of carrier furnishing two small cars 
in lieu of one 50-foot car, called for. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establishment, 
application and enforcement of a rule applic- 
able to the transportation of set-up steel 
tanks, which will not penalize the shipper 
because the carriers’ failure to furnish size 
of c&r ordered, and reparation. 


No. 24367, Sub. No. 1.—Leader Iron Works, 
Inc., Decatur, Ill, v. Illinois Central Railroad. 
Unjust and unreasonable charges on plate or 
steel tanks; from Decatur, Ill., to Ypsilanti, 
Mich., the carrier furnishing two small cars 
in Heu of the size car ordered. Cease and 
desist order, the applieation of rule which 
will not penalize the shipper, and reparation. 

No. 24368.—The Rea-Patterson Milling Co., 
Coffeyville, Kans., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on grain. car- 
loads, purchased at stations in Kansas, shipped 


| to complainant's mill at Coffeyville, and con- 


To Issue Mortgage Bond | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has authorized the Eldorado & Santa Fe 
Railway to issue a registered first-mort- | 
gage 6 per cent gold bond, series-B, for | 


$1,100,000, to be delivered to the Atchison, | 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway in satisfac- 
tion of a like amount of indebtedness to 
that company, it has just announced by 
report and order in Finance Docket 


tingents, government purchasing boards, 
and similar measures now prominently 
discussed, could hardly be attained if the 
administration of these schemes were lim- 
ited by the necessity of equal curtailment 
of normal imports from each country in- 
volved, or of equal opportunity to competi- 
tive suppliers in all countries. 

However, such individual measures in- 
volving evasion of the most-favored-na- 
tion objective have not yet been carried 
very far and the regional plans are still 


verted into grain products ultimately shipped 
in transit to Demopolis, Ala. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 


No, 24370.—R. L. Jennings, Menlo Park, N. | 


J., Vv. Pennsylvania Railroad. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on carload shipment of logs, 
other than woods of value, from Sylmar, Md., 
and other points in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land to Menlo Park. Ask for reparation. 

No. 24371.—Dip-It, Inc., Stamford, Conn.., 
v. Mallory Steamship Co. Against rate of 
$1.69'2 per 100 pounds on dye in tubes from 
Stamford to Mobile, Ala., as unjust and un- 
| reasonable due to the fact that the shipment 
was misrouted and never delivered to the 
consignee nor returned to the complainant, 
the result of misrouting. Ask for reparation. 

No. 24372.—Miller Brothers Co., Inc., John- 
; son City, Tenn., v. Southern Railway. Against 
|} rate of 36'2 cents on shipments of lumber 
from Johnson City, Tenn., to various points 
in Central Freight Association territory, lum- 
ber originating at Bristol, Va.-Tenn., taking 
lower rates. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable rate, 
and reparation. 

No, 24373.—Derlings Cash Store, Buffalo, 
Wyo., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Unjust and unreasonable carloads rates on 
shipments of salt from points in Kansas to 
points in Wyoming. Cease and desist order, 





in the proposal stage. The very careful 
safeguards set at the November Conference 
for Concerted Economic Action upon any 
plan for preferential treatment of eastern 
Europe grain, indicates that the majority 
of European countries still attach great 
importance to the most-favored-nation 
principle as a safeguard and governor of 
international trade, and are not ready to 
consent to any measures that would ‘ma- 
terially weaken its effectiveness, 


the determination of reasonable rates, and 
| reparation. 

No. 24374.—California Pine Box Distributors, 
San Francisco, Calif.. v. Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Excessive, unjust and unreason- 
able rates on excelsior, carloads, from Den- 
Colo., Rice Lake, Wis., Minneapolis and 
other points of origin to California and Ari- 
zona destinations. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
‘able rates in the future and reparation. Ask 
that the case be handled under shortened 
procedure, 


| ver, 


Massachusetts 
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TRENTON, N. J., April 20. 
Imposition of a mileage tax on trucks 
operating in interstate commerce over 
| New Jersey roads may be considered at a 
| special session of the Legislature proposed 
|for June, according to an oral statement 
| by Senator Arthur N. Pierson. 
| The question has been revived, said Sen- 
|ator Pierson, by the recent opinion of 
| Justice Brandeis, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, holding that such 
j taxes can be levied. Senator Pierson 
| Sponsored an interstate truck tax in 1927, 
| which was held unconstitutional by the 
; New Jersey courts. 
A special session of the Legislature is 
, planned for June to act upon the creation 
of an interstate body similar to the Port 
of New York Authority to deal with transit, 
| bridge and tunnel problems of mutual in- 
| terest to New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
| according to the Senator. 


‘Two Western Lines Seek 
| To Modify Operation Order 


| The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rail- 
| way and the Fort Worth & Denver North- 
| orm Railway filed a joint petition with the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission April 10 
seeking modification of an order of the 
Commission involving joint construction 
and operation by the two roads of a line 





| Texas Panhandle, a distance of about 30 
|}miles. (Finance Docket Nos. 7547 and 
| 7623.) 

|the joint construction stipulated by the 
|Commission in its order of Aug. 5, 1930, 
\the Fort Worth & Denver Northern be 
permitted to make the necessary construc- 
| tion alone. Upon completion of the line, 
|it is proposed that the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf shall have an option for 
120 days to purchase an undivided one- 
half interest in the line between Sham- 
rock and Wellington. 

The Fort Worth & Denver Northern is 
la subsidiary of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, while the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf is a subsidiary of the 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 





| The petition proposes that instead of | 
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Det Ed Ist & coll 5s °33.......... abd 2 10314 10314 10314 | Stan Oil of N Y deb 412s '51...... d 27 98 8697 98 ble.” program as large as possi- 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C '62.......... abd 10 1081, 1081, 1081, | SW Bell T Ist & r 5s '54.......... abcd 4 1067, 106%, 1067, | ble,” Mr. Markham said. The report of 
Det Ed gen & ref 413s ‘61 D...... ab 7 10312 10312 10312 | Tenn E P ist & r 6s °47 SF...... d 5 10712 10714 10714) contracts let by States in March, 1931 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4125 '67.......... abcd 10 1043, 1043, 1043, | 7 & P Ry Ist cons (1st) 5s 2000.... abdf 28 111 110 ill follows: : 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36............ abed 2 110%, 11012 1101, | Tex & FP Ry gé&r 5s C 79.......... = MS ts | aan 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5138 B °52........ abcd 7 10934 109 10934 Union El Lt&Pow Mo list 5s °32.. bce 1 1021, 102%, 1021, ha contracted, A; contract price, B; total 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4148 B'77.......... abcd 11 96 6 96 Union El L&P Mo ré&ext 5s °33.... be 1 10234 1023, 1023, People employed, C: 
Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 414s '61...... abcdeg 5 9934 993, 9934 Un PacRRistéLand Grant 4s '47.. abcdefg 28. 9934 9912 9934 Alab A B Cc 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s '40...... d 1 111% 111% 111%, Un Pac RR 40 yr 419s ’67........ ab 2 10012 10012 1001, Galion: tristreeeesees 273 $4 176,000 3.850 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF.... a 6 108 1073, 10734 oe OE  . - eeee abed 5 10534, 10984 1053, Col OTM1A oo. eee eee, 31 1,385,425 8.330 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A '56.......- abcde 1 10634 1063, 1063, | Wabash RR Ist 5s '39............ ab 5 104 10334 1035, |COlorado .............. 65 1,058,764 1,588 
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Louis G & E ist & r Se A 52. g 4 105 104% 105 Wheel & L Er RRr 412s A '66.... d 1 95 95 95 wei BNA .occecccceee. 441 9,847,125 12,670 
L & N RR unif 4s °40......... . abcdeg 1 9914 9914 9914 es Rrereiecne: OTS kere 65 1,167,000 900 
L & N RR Ist & r 5158 A 2003.... abcdeg 1 10514 10514 10514 United States Government Bonds pees resins eres 52 1,145,083 2,787 
U& N RR let & 1 41z8 C 2003...: abedeg 5 99 983; 99 | Massachusetts ........ 43 2,264,925 2.271 
Met Ed Ist & r 412s D '63 SF.... abd 1 102% 1027, 10214 | (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) Reinet eee Bo tae 
M K &T RR Pr'L 5s A ‘32 5 991, 991, 991, } : , | Mi Mu WOON oecreeusecnc @ 58 9,078,475 1.649 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 58 A ‘3 5 89%, 89 89 States Sales High Low Last | Missouri .............. 111 1,418,538 8,197 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F "7 8 873, 87 87 Ist Lib Loan 319s 32-47.......... abcdefg 33 101.25 101.23 101.23 am os ta sv cisisine'se “tn 1,450,000 1.000 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A '55.. ab 5 106%, 1065, 1065, {st Lib Loan 414s 32-47.......... abcdefg d. 202:26° 101,23, 101-28: eon eee eee es 380 2,409,000 2,900 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B ’55.. d 2 923, 923, 923, | U S of A Treas 4!45 47-52........ abcdefg AO" IRD 98 V1NiaB LUN. 9e | Neve ge cis? 'S0 8 ise 136 890,000 438 
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Are Deferred by I. C. C., For Canadian Prospectors, Considered in New Jersey | west Virginia {22:11 “3 "55/449 3/093 
| oi TREE! oc ccc wemcicns 245 3,240,728 2,297 
Prospectors in the Canadian Northwest; #2222 #=‘TRENTON,N. J., April 20, | )?CUie ccrrsscsstees 252 760,300 660 


| Wyoming 
| *Not reported. 

| New Hampshire, Vermont, Oregon and 
/Pennsylvania did not let any new con- 
tracts, but New Hampshire reports 544 


employed, Vermont 96, Oregon 867, Penn- 
sylvania 7,117, South Carolina 6,551. 


| Business Situation Abroad # 
Analyzed in Weekly Survey 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


reduce the curtailment to 26 per cent by 
| July 1. The canned crab manufacturers 


j are planning to form a joint sales com- 


pany with the Mitsubishi Company as 
| sole agent. 
The Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the 


Osaka Shosen Kaisha have reached an 
|agreement dealing with the allotment of 
steamers on the South American and 
| Puget Sound routes. There is to be no 
merger of capital or division of profits, 
but the companies will revise their sched- 
ules, reducing the number of steamers, so 
that each company will secure a fair share 
of the business at a considerable reduc- 
tion in operating expenses. 


e 


| Philippine Islands 

{ Philippine Islands.—Although a decid- 
edly optimistic tone prevails, owing to con- 
| tinuance of the upward tendency in export 
| prices which began in March, general busi- 
|ness conditions remain practically un- 
changed. Collections are perhaps a shade 
better, but credits still are watched closely. 
Imports of textiles are declining and deal- 
ers anticipate lower prices. Automotive 
trade is especially weak. 


General depression continues in all busi- 
ness lines with only a slight seasonal 
stimulus evident. Export and import fig- 
ures for the first two months of the year 
are substantially below the corresponding 
| figures for 1930. Olive oil exports during 
| January totaled 6,105 metric tons, which 
|represent a 20 per cent increase over the 
|shipments for January, 1930. The sea- 
tson’s olive oil exports through January 
amount to 11,668 metric tons. Stocks are 
still considerable despite last year’s poor 
'crop. This is due to the tendency among 
producers to withhold shipments because 
of the poor prevailing prices. if 
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Treasury Offers Slight Decline in Bank Debits 
Third Security 4s Revealed in Weekly Survey 


Issue in Month Wholesale Prices Were Unchanged, Accord: 


New Offering of 91-Day 
Bills Totaling $50,000,- 
000 To Be Sold on Dis- 


count Basis Announced 


Announcement of an offering of $50,- 
000,900 in Treasury bills to run 91 days 
from April 27, the third issue of Federal 
securities this month, was made April 20 
by Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


The bills will mature July 27, or after | 


-the next fiscal year has started on July 1. 
Thus, two issues floated this month will 
-fall due just after the beginning of an- 
other fiscal year, for the Treasury has 
sold an issue of $100,000,000 in two series 
@to mature on July 2 and 3. In addition 
to the bill issues this month, the Depart- 
ment has sold $275,000,000 in 17s per cent 
certificates of indebtedness dated April 
15 and maturing Dec. 15. 
Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 
The Secretary 


of the Treasury gives 


notice that tenders are invited for Treas- | 
ury bills to the amount of $50,000,000, or 


thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills; 
and will be sold on a discount basis to the 
highest bidders. Tenders will be received 
at the Federal Reserve Banks, or the 
branches thereof, up to 2 p. m., Eastern 
Siandard time, on April 24, 1931. Tenders 
will not be received at the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington. 
To Mature in July 

The Treasury bills will be dated April 
27. 1931, and will mature on July 27, 1931, 
and on the maturity date the face amount 
will be payable without interest. They 
will bé issued in bearer form only, and in 
amounts or denominations of $1,000, $10,- 
000. and $100,000 (maturity value). 

It is urged that tend 
printed forms and forwarded in the special 
envelopes which will be supplied by the 
Federal Reserve Banks or branches upon 
application therefor. 

Né tender for an amount less than $1,000 
will be considered. Eac tender must be 
in multiples of $1,000. he price offered 
must be expressed on the basis of 100, 
with not more than three decimal places, 
e. g., 99.125. Fraciions must not be used. 

Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and recog- 
nized dealers in investment securities. 
‘Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 
less the tenders are accompanied by an 
express gifaranty of payment by an in- 
corporated bank cr trust company. 

Right of Rejection 


Immediately after the closing hour for 


receipt of tenders on April 24, 1931, all 
tenders received at the Federal Reserve 
Banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
ing hour will be opened and public an- 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- 
ably on the following morning. The 
Secretary of the Treasury expressly re- 
serves the right to reject any or all tend- 
ers or parts of tenders, and to allot less 
than the amount applied for, and his ac- 
tion in any such respect shall be final. 
Those submitting tenders will be advised 
at the acceptance or rejection thereof. 
Payment at the price offered for Treas- 
ury bills allotted must be made at the 
Federal Reserve Banks in cash or other 
immediately available funds on April 
27, 1931. 
Tax Exemption 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as 
to principal and interest, and any gain 
from the sale or other disposition thereof 
will also be exempt, from all taxation, ex- 
cept estate and inheritance taxes. No 
loss from the sale or other disposition of 

e@the Treasury bills shall be allowed as a 
deduction, or otherwise recognized, for 
the purposes of any tax now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States or any of 
its possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, dated June 25, 1930, and 
this notice as issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, prescribe the terms of the 
Treasury bills and govern the conditions 
of their issue. Copies of the circular may 
be obtained from any Federal Reserve 
Bank or branch thereof. 


Road Denied Review 


Of Award to Shipper 


Shipper Had Received Credit 
From Consignor for Charges 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, April 20, declined to review a case 
involving a shipper’s right to recover 
reparation on shipments for which the 
carrier had been, paid unreasonable rates 
but where the carrier’s receipted freight 
bills had been remitted to the consignors 
after payment by the shipper was cred- 
ited. The case is Atchison, Topeka and 

@ anta Fe Ry. Co. v. Consolidated Cut 

tone Co., No. 847. 

According to the petition for the writ 
of certiorari, the trial court found the 
shipper paid the freight charges to the 
delivering carriers and remitted the car- 
rier’s receipted freight bills to the con- 
signors, receiving credit for the full 
amount of the freight charges on the 
purchase price of stone. 

The shipper went before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to demand repa- 
rations and the Commission found that 
the rates were unreasonable and ordered 
repayment, it was stated. The carrier 
refused to pay on the ground that the 
shipper had not been damaged. The ship- 
per then sought the aid of the District 
Court and judgment was rendered against 
the carrier. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit sustained the 
judgment. 


The carrier contended the _ shipper, 
while physically paying the charges in 
the first instance, did not finally pay or 
bear them and consequently was not and 
could not have been damaged within the 


ers be made on the | 


| ing to Analysis by Department of Commerce | 


| For the week ended April 11, weekly 
figures available to the Department of 


| Commerce through the Survey of Cur-! 


| rent Business show that bank debits, out- 
| side New York City, declined slightly 
| from the preceding week and were lower 
than the same period in 1930, according 
; to the weekly summary of domestic busi- 
;ness conditions just issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce which follows in 
full text: 


Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks were smaller than 
both comparative periods. Interest rates 
for both time and call money were higher 
{than the preceding week but, as com- 
pared with the same period a year ago 
were considerably lower. 
for representative stocks were lower than 
the previous week and were also consid- 
erably below the levels of a year ago. The 
number of commercial failures, as re- 
ported by R. G. Dun & Co., were less nu- 
merous than the previous week, but were 


(Weeks ended Saturda 
Apr. 
11 
1931 
General Business: 
Composite index—New York Times*.. 
| Composite index—Business Week:.... 
Production: 

| Bituminous coal production 

| Building contracts, 37 States (da. 
Cattle receipts 
Cotton receipts .. 

| Freight car loadings 

Hog receipts 
Lumber production; 

' Petroleum production (da 

| Steel ingot production 

| Wheat receipts . 

Wholesale Prices: 

‘ Fisher's index (1926—100)— 
All commodities (120) .... 
Agricultural products (30) 
Nonagricultural products 

Copper, electrolytic ... 

| Cotton, middling, New York 

| Iron and steel composite 

Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas 

Financial: 

Bank debits outside New York City.. 
Bank loans and discounts .......... 
Bond prices baas 
Business failures (owi see eaheuneees 
Federal Reserve ratio 
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Average prices | 


Apr. 
4 
1931 


| 
| 
| 


| slightly in excess of the number reported 
| for the same week last year. | 
‘ Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- | 
+ers, composite of 120 commodities re- | 
mained at practically the same level as| 
a week ago, but as compared with the| 
same period in 1930, were considerably | 
lower. The prices of agricultural prod-| 
ucts while showing a fractional change | 
from the preceding week were offset by 
| gains made in the nonagricultural group. | 
Slight losses were evident in the prices 
of spot copper and electrolytic copper in 
New York, while the prices of iron and 
steel showed no change; all three prices | 
were lower than in 1930. | 

For the week ended April 4, fractional | 
declines occurred from the previous pe- 
| riod in the production of bituminous coal, 
lumber, pétroleum, steel ingots, car load- 
ings and the receipts of cotton, wheat, 
cattle and calves, and hogs. 

For the period ended April 11, increases 
occurred over the corresponding period in 


U. S. TREASURY | Government Security Holdings 


STATEMENT 


April 17. Made Public April 20, 1931 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ............. $1,433,990.21 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
5% 1,981,347.70 
4,661 922.69 
543,986.15 


$8,621 246.75 


Income tax .. iyeeveeueecs 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts ......-.- 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day .......... 


Total eee + ~~ $579,977.410.72 


Expenditures 

General expenditures ......... 
Interest on public debt ...... 
Refunds of receipts ........... 
PORES COGAl oo... i6cscccec es 
Operations in special accounts 
Adjusted - service certificate 

fund tr ree eee 
Civil-service retirement fund. . 44,430.06 
Invesmtent of trust funds... . 741,567.76 

Total ordinary expenditures . . $32,603,510 23 
Other public debt expenditures —12,871,993.50 
Balance today ................. 534,501,906.99 


veces = -$579.977,410.72 


$8.711,681.21 
23,535,942.04 
187,567.92 
5,941.92 
635,848.32 


12,227.64 


Total 


Changes Are Announced 
In National Bank’s Status 


Changes in the status of mational banks | 


during the week ended April 18 have just 


1929, two years ago, in bond prices, time |been announced by the Comptroller of 
and net demand deposits, and the Fed-|the Currency as follows: 


eral reserve ratio. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
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+Relative to weekly average 1928-30 per week shown. 


Relative to a computed normal taken as 100. 


Petition of Credi 


tor 


[Continued 


itors. It contains no provision that lien 
claims presented which cannot be paid 
because the proceeds of the sale are in- 
sufficient shall be wiped out as debts of 
the defendant. It does not purport to 
discharge the debtor from his indebted- 
ness generally. It is merely a proceeding 
in equity to do what would be done by a 
sheriff or marshal under an appropriate 
writ for the sale of real estate in execu- 
tion at law. In re McGraw, supra. 

Such officer upon receiving the proceeds 
of a judicial sale would under the super- 
vision of the court pay them to those 
whose liens were discharged by the sale. 
He would marshal the liens against the 
proceeds precisely as this statute directs 
the chancellor to do. The act is in no 
sense an insolvency statute, and a pro- 
ceeding thereunder is_ not therefore 
avoided by the adjudication of the debtor 
as a bankrupt. On the contrary, 1t is a 
mere proceeding to enforce a. valid lien 
or liens against the real estate bound 
thereby, and falls within the rule an- 
nounced in Metcalf v. Barker, supra 
(Note No. 11). 

This is the view of the Supreme Court 
of West Virginia, which has held that the 
action is merely one to enforce Liens, and 
that where the bankruptcy of the debtor 


occurred six months after its institution, | 


it need not be stayed, since the State court 
which had first acquired jurisdiction was 
entitled to proceed to final decree. Abney 
Barnes Co. v. Davy-Pocahontas Coal Co., 
83 W. Va., 292. 

It is suggested that the commissioners 
appointed by the State court were in ef- 
fect receivers, and it was stated in argu- 
ment that they did not qualify by giving 
bond until within four months of the filing 
of the petition in bankruptcy, and that 
therefore the State 


possession of the bankruptcy court. But 


as above said, the statute of West Vir- | 


‘ginia merely substitutes these commis- 
sioners for the usual judicial officer who 
imakes a sale and reports the result 
thereof to the court. ‘(Note No. 12.) 


Right to Enjoin Lien 


| Proceedings Refused 


Assuming them to be receivers, their 
function is not that of an officer charged 
with winding up the affairs of the debtor, 
|such as would cause a conflict with the 
'bankruptcy law. (Note No. 13.) More- 
over, we find nothing in the certificate 
to the effect that the commissioners had 
not qualified more than four months prior 
to the filing of the petition in the bank- 
ruptcy court. 

The appellees rely upon In re Watts, 
190 U. S. 1. But that case does not sup- 
port their contentions. It is sufficient to 
say that there a State court made an 


|order appointing a general receiver for al 


|corporation. He proceeded to inventory 
and appraise the assets of the debtor, 
| asked for orders requiring the creditors to 
| prove their claims, and was proceeding to 
a complete winding up. Within a month 
and a half after the appointment a peti-+ 
tion in bankruptcy was filed. This court 
said: 

, “We do not understand it to be con- 
tended that the passage of the bankruptcy 
act in itself suspended the statute of In- 
diana in relation to the appointment of 
| receivers, but only that when the pro- 


7 ceedings for such appointment took the) was declared in October, 1930.—Issued by 
meaning of the Interstate Commerce Act. | form, as they did here, of winding up the the Department of War. 





Total 
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Loans and investments—total .. 
Loans—total . 
On securities 
All other . wane 
Investments—total 


U. S. Govt. securities 

Other securities ... seeeee 
Reserve with F. R. Bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits a 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
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Borrowings from F. R. Bank .... 


1,505 
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couft action should | 
be enjoined and the property taken into} 
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affairs of the insolvent corporation, the 
proceedings in bankruptcy displaced those 
in the State court and terminated the 
jurisdiction of the latter.” 

This was merely a statement of the well 
settled principle that a general winding 
up receivership is tantamount to an in- 
solvency proceeding which will be super- 
seded by bankruptcy, and, a fortiorari, if, 
as in that case, the petition is filed within 
four months of the appointment of the 
receiver. The language quoted from that 
case by appellees respecting the para- 
mount and exclusive jurisdiction of the 
{court of bankruptcy must be read in con- 
nection with the facts on which it was 
| predicated. 


Merit of Cited Cases 


Construed by Court 

Most of the cases cited by the appel- 
lees to the effect that the initiation of 
bankruptcy proceedings confers on the 


district court jurisdiction to enjoin pend- 
ing suits in State courts deal with the 
sitution where a lien was acquired within 
four months of the filing of the petition, 
or where, after the filing of the petition 
an action was begun to enforce a lien 
valid in bankruptcy. 

As heretofore noted, there are a few 
cases which have held to the filing of 
the petition, to enforce valid liems which 
are more than four months old at the 
date of bankruptcy (Note 14); but these 
cases are contrary to the decisions of 
of this court and to the great weight of 
Federal authority. 

The question is answered “No.” 


Sale of State Bonds 
Scheduled in Louisiana 


Baton Rovce, La., April 20. 


The State of Louisiana, through the 
Board of Liquidation of the State Debt, 
will sell $2,502,000 property tax secured 
| bonds at 2 p. m., April 27, it was decided 
| by the Board at a meeting on April 15, 
|} the date originally set for the sale, 


The sale of the bonds was postponed on 
account of delay in securing the approving 
opinion from New York bond attorneys, 
it was announced by the secretary of the 
Board, State Auditor L. B. Baynard Jr. 


Of the bonds to be sold $2,000,000 is to 
provide funds for increasing pensions from 
{$30 to $60 a month for Confederate vet- 
erans and widows of veterans and the 
$502,000 is to reimburse State and local 
‘agencies on the drought relief tax mora- 
/ torium. 


Panama Railroad Declares 
Dividend of 5 Per Cent 


At a meeting of the directors, recently 
held, a dividend of 5 per cent of the cap- 
ital stock of the Panama Railway Com- 
pany was declared out of accumulated 
earnings. 


The entire capital stock of this com-! 


pany, amounting to $7,000,000, is owned 
by the United States Government, the 
stock being in the name of the Secretary 
of War. The dividends from this com- 
pany go into the Treasury of the United 
| States. The last dividend of 5 per cent 


Resources wal Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member eae | 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on April 15, 
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Application to organize received: 
Berkeley National Bank, Berkeley, 
tal, $250,000; correspondent, BE. 8S. 
Boynton Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Charters issued: 

Kearny National Bank, Kearny, 
$200,000; president, C. W 
cashier, 


First 


The 
Calif.: capi- 
Bender, 432 


N. J.; capi- 
Feigenspan; 


A. E. Hafstrom. . 
National Bank in Sioux 
$400,000; president, A. 
cashier, Fritz Fritzson. 


The Hamilton National Bamk of Knoxville 
Tenn.; capital, $500,000; president, C. M 
Preston; cashier, J. S. Reed. ; 
Linden National Bank, Linden. N. J; cap- 
$200.000; president, Clark McK. Whitte- 
eashier, Frank Hubeny. 
The Liberty National Bank 


City, Iowa; 
S. Hanford; 


in Paris, Tex.; 


126.3 | capital, $100,000; president, Ed H. M 
67.3 | cashier, p cCuistion: 


James M. Cecil. 


New Harmony National Bank. New Harmony 
Ind.; Capital, $40,000; president, Elmer F 
Elliott; cashier, M. A. Perry. ; 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Kingston. Okla.; 
capital, $25,000; effective April 6, 1931: ab- 
= by the First National Bank in Madill, 

a. 

First National Bank of Weston, Ohio; 
capital. $25,000; effective clase of business 
April 4, 1931; absorbed by the Citizens Bank- 
ing Co. of Weston, Ohio. 

Branches authorized under 
. 1927: 

Lafayette National Bank of Brooklyn: loca- 
on Of branch, 6614 Bay Parkway, Borough 


act of Feb. 


The First National Bank of Altoona, Pa.; 
and Seventh 


571,356,163.97 | 





| 
| 


In Reserve System Increase 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on April 15, made 
public April 20, shows increases for the 
week of $129,000,000 in holdings of Gov- 
jernment securities and of $92,000,000 in 
Government deposits, also $46,000,000 in 
loans, $133,000,000 in net demand deposits 
and $31,000,000 in time deposits. Total 


loans and investments, partly as a result| 


of Treasury operations, 
000,000. 


increased $206,- 


Loans on securities increased $61,000,000 | 


at reporting banks in the Chicago district, 
$8,000,000 in the New York district and 
$48,000,000 at all reporting banks, and de- 
clined $11,000,000 in the Clevelend district. 
“All other” leans increased $15,000,000 in 
the New York district, and declined $11,- 


900,000 in the Boston district and $2,000,- | 


000 at all reporting banks. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased substantially in most 
of the districts, the total increase being 
$129,000,000. Holdings of other securities 


Resources Are Reported 
By Banks of Montana 


HELENA, Monr., April 20. 

The State Superintendent of Banks, 
Geo. M. Robertson, has announced that 
deposits in State and private banks of 
Montana, at the close of business, March 
25 last, totaled $57,935,366.43. The 110 
State banks and one private institution 


reported loans and discounts of $31,680,- | 


439.50. Other resources: Investments in 
bonds and warrants, $23,761,716.34: stock 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, $88,200; 
cash and amounts due from other banks 
$13,115,512.34. The capital stock of the 
institutions totaled $5,410,000. The sur- 
plus was $2,464,690.64 and the undivided 
profits, $1,157,113.11. The reserves were 
$669 541.12. 


Changes Are Announced 


In Status of State Banks. 


Missouri: 8S. L. Cantley 
sioner, has announced 
Bloomfield, consolidated with Home Savings 
Bank, Fulton. Shelby County State Bank, 
Clarence, consolidated with Commercial! Bank, 
same place. Rocheport Bank, Rocheport, con- 
solidated with Peoples Bank, same place. 


Finance Commis- 
Farmers Bank, New 


‘;other defects. 


Member Banks Also Report Gains in Net De- 
mand Deposits and Loans and Investments 


,increased $15,000,000 in the New York dis- | 
trict, $7,000,000 in the Richmond district | 
and $31,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Borrowings of reporting member banks | 
from Federal reserve banks aggregated 
$19,000,000 on April 15, the principal 
change for the week being a reduction of 
$4,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 
| (Principal resources and liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks in 
each Federal reserve district on April 
15, as made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board April 20 are printed in 
tabulated form at the bottom of this 
page.) 


‘New Jersey Enacts 24 
State Reorganization Laws 


TRENTON, N. J., April 20. 
Governor Larson has signed 24 of the 
bills sponsored by a legislative survey 
commission for the reorganiza‘tion of the 
State government. The majority of the 
measures relate to the centra'ization of | 
all tax collection activities in one depart- 
ment under a single Commissioner. Others | 
in the group transfer to the State police 
functions now exercised by the Secretary 
of State and State Comptroller with re- 
spect to the registration of fireerm sales 
and the commissioning of special police. | 
|The remaining measures approved make | 
| changes in the procedure of the offices of | 
the State Treasurer and State Comp- 
| troller. 
A bill (104) which became iaw with the 
Governor's signature makes compulsory an 
; annual inspection of all motor vehicles op- 
}erating in the State for mechanical and | 
It is proposed, State Motor 
| Vehicle Commissioner Hoffman has an- 
nounced, that the inspection be conducted 
|during the period when similar examina- | 
| tions are held in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Industrial Exports Gain 
American exports of industrial ma- 
chinery showed a renewed upward tend- 
ency in the first part of 1931. Sales of 
steam and Diesel engines and of construc- | 
tion and conveying machinery fell off, | 
however, while metal-working machinery | 
|and well and refining equipment increased 

in sales. (Department of Commerce.) 


| Austria 


| Hungary 
| Netherlands 
| Poland 


STATE BANKING 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE: 


As of April 26 


New York, April 20.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
Purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise 1 into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to you that the Buying rates 


in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

(schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

(pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

(guilder) 
(Krone) 
(zloty) 
(escudo) 


Norway 


Portugal 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) .. 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia 
Hong Kong (dollar) . 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


(dinar) 


Bank Suspensions Total 89 
In March as 23 Reopen 


There were 89 bank suspensions in 
March with deposits of $43,204,000, accord- 
ing to the April Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
This compares with 76 in March, 1930, 
having deposits of $23,769,000, and with 
78 in February, 1931, involving deposits of 
$35,663,000. 

Of the 89 banks which suspended in 
March, 18 were national institutions and 
71 held State charters, only one of the 
latter group being a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Twenty-three banks 
reopened during the month. 

The Chicago Federal Reserve District 
led with 40 suspensions for the month. 
There was only one each in the Boston 
and San Francisco districts. The State 
of Iowa with 13 suspensions was first 
among the States. Illinois and Michigan 
each had eleven. In 24 States and the 
District of Columbia no failures were re- 
ported. 


This issue does not represent new financing by the Company at this time, these bonds originally having 


been acquired by Associated Gas and Electric Company. 
held by interests not identified with the Company 


The greater portion thereof 


$32,000,000 


Associated Electric Company 


5 Gold Bonds, due 1961 


Dated January 1, 1931 
Interest payable January 1 and July 1 im New York City, without deduction for any Federal Income Tax not 


¢ is now privately 
and the balance, amounting to $5,500,000, is offered for sale. 


Due January 1, 1961 


exceeding 2% per annum. Redeemable on 30 days’ notice at 105 and interest to and including 


January 1, 1956; thereafter at 100 and interest. Coupon and fully registered Bonds. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of ceumsel, for Life Inswrance Companies im the State of New York 


For a more complete statement respecting the Company and these Bonds, reference is made to a descripgjve circular which is sum- 
marized in part as follows 


Company: 


is obtaine 


Associated Electric Company controls a large group of operating public utility properties. 


Its bonds are issued to provide for their senior financial requirements. 


| through serving widely 


Stability of income 
diversified territories and types of industry and, in addition, the 


usual restrictions found in the senior obligations of operating public utility properties are provided by 
the protective covenants of the Indenture. 


Properties: 


Capitalization; 


Earnings: 


the above 


Operating Expenses, Maintenanc 


The subsidiaries of Associated Electric Company supply electricity and/or gas in over 600 
communities, having a population of over 2,000,000, located principally in the states of 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, South Dakota and in the Philippine Islands, 
and also provide electric, gas or ice service ina large number of communities in eight additional states. 


The consolidated capitalization of Associated Electric Company and its subsidiaries out- 


standing as of December 31, 1930, after giving effect to retirements since that date and 
to the issuance of securities included below, will be as follows: 


Capital Stock (650,000 shares, no par value), stated value.......... 


Associated Electric Co.: 
444% Gold Bonds, due 1953...... 


414% Gold Bonds, Refunding Ser 
5% Gold Bonds, due 1961 (this issue)............ 
Subsidiaries’ Bonds and Preferred Stocks.............ccseeee eee 
Subsidiaries’ Minority Common Stocks and surplus applicable thereto 


$65,000 


° eeeeeer eens 


ies, due 1956.......ccceeeee 


37,499 


* An additional $5,000,000 principal amount, having been cancelled, may be refunded. 
** Includes Subsidiaries’ Bonds, $37,347,800; and Preferred Stocks, stated at liquidation values, $151,700 


+ At par er stated value except that 9,377 
value $100. are included at an estimated market 


value of $10 per share. 


20,000, 
23,000,000 
32,000, 
,500** 
386,000 


,000 


000* 
090 


shares Clarion River Power Company Participating Stock, par 


The following is a statement of the consolidated earnings (irrespective of dates of acquisi- 
tion) Of properties now included in the Associated Electric Company group for the twelve 
months ended December 31, 1930, and annual bond interest and preferred dividend charges on securities 
outstanding as above: 


Gross Earnings and Other Income, including $508,603 credit for Inter- 


est during Construction .... 


Net Earnings before Provision for Replacements, etc....... 


¢ and Taxes (except Federal Income 
Taxes) and $11,944 Applicable to Minority Common Stocks.... 


Annual Interest and Dividends on all Funded Debt of the Company 


and all Funded Debt and Preferred Stocks of Subsidiaries, as above 
Provision for Replacements (Depreciation) 


$1,739,332 


$29,085,582 


16,008,637 
$13,076,945 


5,396,802 


Net Earnings, as Above, were 2.42 Times the Above Annual Charges 


Net earnings for 12 months ended December 31, 1930, as above, after providing for both Maintenance 
and Replacements at the rates now required under the Indenture, were $11,337,613, or over 2.10 times 


annual charges. 


Ownership: Associated Electric Company and its subsidiaries constitute one of the important operat- 
; ing groups of the Associated Gas & Electric System. The outstanding securities of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company have an aggregate market value, estimated on the basis of recent 


market qu 


otations, of over $450,000,000. 


We Recemmend These Bonds for investment 


Price 9714 and interest, yielding over 5.16% 


We offer, whem, as and if received by us and subject to the approval of counsel, the portion of this issue new 


offered for sale. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Harris, Ferbes & Company 


Imeeorpeorated 


Fleld, Glere & Co. 
Cassatt & Co. 


incerperated 


B. B. Robinson & Co., Ltd. 


April 21, 1931 


Chase Securities Corporation 
Edward B. 
J.G. White & Company 


Smith & Co. 


It is expected that Temporary Bonds will be available for delivery on or abeut May 5, 1931. 


Continental Illineis Company 
E. H. Rellins & Sens 


Incorporated 


Chatham Phenix Cerperatien 


General Utility Securities 


Statements in this advertisement, although they do not constitute repre- 
sentations by us, are based upon information which we regard as reliable. 


iIncerporeted 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Modifications of Jury System 
As Found in Louisiana + + + 


Attorney General Points to Circumstances 
Under Which Convictions Do Not Depend on 
*: A Unanimous Verdict of Twelve Jurors 


By PERCY SAINT 


Attorney General, State of Louisiana 


HIS discussion of the right of trial by 
jury in criminal matters under the law 
of Louisiana will perhaps be appropriate 

if for no other reason, because of the gen- 

erally prevailing misconception by those 
people dwelling in the sister States who have 
not made a special study of the question. 

This view is entirely excusable, due to a 
fact that in civil matters Louisiana has basee 
her law not upon the English Common Law 
system, but upon the Spanish and French 
Civil Law. Hence arises the impression that 
Louisiana follows also the Continental form 
of criminal procedure. 

When the Congress of the United States, 
by Act of Feb. 20, 1811, authorized the ad- 
mission of Louisiana into the Union as @ 
State and the establishment of a State gOVv- 
ernment, it particularly specified in this 
statute a proviso securing to the future citi- 
zens of Louisiana the right of trial by jury 
in criminal matters. This guarantee appears 
in a proviso found in section 3 of Act of Con- 
gress of Feb. 20, 1811: 

“Provided, the constitution to be formed, 
in virtue of the authority herein given, shall 
be republican, and consistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States; that it shall 
contain the fundamental principles of civil 
and religious liberty; that it shall secure to 
the citizen the trial by jury in all criminal 
cases, * * * conformably to the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States; 
ae ey 


Consequently, the Constitution of Loulsi- 
ana, adopted in 1812, in obedience to the 
requirements of Congress, contained the fol- 
lowing article: 

“In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
has the right of being heard by himself or 
counsel, of demanding the nature and the 
cause of the accusation against him, of meet- 
ing the witnesses face to face, of having com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and prosecutions by indictment or in- 
formation, a speedy public trial by an im- 
partial jury of the vicinage.” 

+ + ss 

Prior to the adoption of the Constitution 
for the year 1879, all criminal offenses, 
whether felonies or misdemeanors, were tri- 
able by a jury of 12. 

Article VII of the Constitution for the year 
1879, authorized the Legislature to provide 
for trial by a jury of less than 12 where the 
penalty for the offense was not necessarily 
imprisonment at hard labor. So that, today 
crimes which are not necessarily punishable 
by imprisonment at hard labor in the State 
penitentiary, but which may be punishable 
by either imprisonment in the Parish (county 
jails or in the penitentiary), commonly known 
in Louisiana as relative felonies, are tried 
by juries of five. 

The Constitution of Louisiana, adopted in 
the year 1898, for the first time, made provi- 
sion for the trial of misdemeanors by affi- 
davit, and before a judge without the aid otf 
a jury. ee 

Article 117 of the Constitution of Louisi- 
ana for the year 1898 expressly authorized 
the waiver of trial by jury in all cases where 
the offense was not necessarily punishable at 
hard labor, and this provision was reincor- 
porated in the Constitution of Louisiana 
adopted in 1921, presently in force, with the 
interpolation of the additional language “all 
cases not capital.” ‘ 

Whenever the offense charged is a Capi- 
tal offense, it is necessary that all 12 of the 
jury must concur for the finding of any ver- 
dict. Const. 1921, Art, VII, sec. 41, Code of 
Criminal Procedure, Art. 337. 

On the other hand, when the offense 


Indi 


charged is not a capital offense the trial is 
by a jury of 12, nine of whom must con- 
cur for the finding of any verdict. Const. 
1921, Art. VII, sec. 41, Code of Criminal 
Procedure, Art. 338. 


In the trial of relative felonies by juries 
of five, all five jurors must concur for the 
finding of any verdict. Const. 1921, Art. VII, 
secs. 41 and 42, Code of Criminal Procedure, 
Art. 339. 

- 


In Louisiana, the jury are the judges of 
both the law and the facts on the question 
of guilt or innocence, although they are in- 
structed by the trial judge as to the law ap- 
plicable to the case; consequently, the right 
of a judge to direct a verdict has never been 
recognized in the State of Louisiana. The 
sole power of a trial judge in any criminal 
cause to set aside a verdict is limited to his 
right, either upon application for a new tral 
by the defendant, or on his own motion (ex 
proprio motu) to grant a new trial. It neces- 
sarily follows that the trial judge is not 
permitted to comment upon the evidence. 


On the other hand, the jury has no con- 
trol over the judge in the matter of the im- 
position of punishment except, in capital 
cases where they find a verdict of guilty, 
they have the power to qualify their verdicts. 
Such qualification has the effect of prevent~ 
ing the judge from imposing the death pen- 
alty. 

As is the case in other jurisdictions, both 
the State and the defense has the right to 
challenge peremptorily, where the crime is 
punishable with death, or necessarily with 
imprisonment at hard labor, 12 jurors. In 
all other criminal cases both the prosecutor 
and the defense each have six peremptory 
challenges. Const. 1921, Art. I, sec. 10, Code 
of Criminal Procedure, Art. 354. 

“Art. 351. The special causes for which a 
juror‘may be challenged are: 

“1. That he is not impartial, the cause of 
his bias being immaterial; but an opinion 
as to guilt or innocence of the accused, which 
is not fixed, or has not been deliberately 
formed, or that would yield to evidence, or 
that could be changed, does not disqualify 
the juror; 

“2. That the relations, whether by blood, 
marriage, employment, friendship or enmity, 
between the juror and the accused, or between 
the juror and the person injured, are such 
that it must be reasonably believed that they 
would: influence the juror in coming to a 
verdict; 

“3. That the juror served on the grand 
jury which found the indictment, or on a 
petit jury which once tried the defendant 
for the same offense, or on the corner’s 
jury that investigated the homicide charged 
against the accused.” Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, p. 132. 

+ + 


The following causes are grounds for chal- 
lenge particularly reserved to the prosecu- 
tion, but are not available to the defense: 

“Art. 352. It is good cause for challenge 
on the part of the prosecution, but none on 
the part of the defense, 

“1. That the juror is biased against the 
enforcement of the statute charged to have 
been violated, or is of the fixed opinion that 
‘the statute is unconstitutional; or 

“2. That the juror tendered in a capital 
case has conscientious scruples against the 
infliction of capital punishment; or 

“3. That the juror would not convict upon 
circumstantial evidence.” Code of Criminal 
Procedure, pp. 132, 133. 


Policies Adopted by State in Developing Areas 
By R. F. WILCOX 


State Forester, State of Indiana 


NDER private ownership the once mighty 
forests of this region have melted away 
rapidly before the incessant assault 0 

the axe and saw, the forest fire and the 
grazing of stock. As the forest has been 
over cut and abused by its two arch enemies, 
fire and grazing, its ability to return satis- 
factory incomes has. dwindled to almost zero. 

Two things are essential to any business. 
These are site and earning capital, oF capi- 
tal investment as one may choose to call it. 
Private ownership has reduced the site in 
this region to about 50,000,000 acres of forest 
area and at least 25,000,000 acres of waste and 
abandoned land, a considerable area for the 
forest site. . 

The earning capital of a forest is growing 
trees. We can introduce a forestry term here 
and call the earning capital of the forest the 
“growing stock.” At the same time residents 
of Indiana should view the remains of what 
was once, as a Virgin forest, the maximum 
amount of growing stock or earning capital 
ever supported by our forest sites. This 
growing stock fell prey to the three “x's, 
famous in the history of all natural re- 
sources. These are exploration, exploita- 
tion apd then exhaustion. 

Instead of managing our virgin forests and 
only cutting the amount of wood produced 
for a given year or period, we mined the en~- 
tire forest and took away both the amount of 
growth for a given period and the growing 
Stock upon which future growth depended. 

Instead of forests of magnificant tulip 
poplar, white and red oaks, ash, hickory, 
cherry, sugar maple and black walnut occupy~- 
ing our forest sites, we have cut these Valu- 
able trees and find ourselves with an earn- 
ing capital or growing stock of derelict, over- 
mature and fire damaged beech, elm, gum 
and black oak with spice bush, thorn apple, 
persimmon and sassafras as a filler. 

The point to which we are leading is simply 
this. Although rich in future possibilities, 
to use a strong term, our existing stands of 
forest growth are worn out junk. 

The only public owned forests in the Cen- 
tral States region are the State forests of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, and in 
each of these States these forests have been 
established very largely upon the theory of 
“putting idle lands to work.” Foresters are 
not “miracle workers” nor does the mere 
shift from destructive private ownership to 


constructive public ownership change the 
immediate earning capacity of these lands 
in any way. 

In the development of incomes from pub- 
lic owned forests, we find this situation. Pri- 
vate ownership has changed a dense virgin 
forest of valuable species and excellent earn- 
ing capacity to a polyglot assortment of un- 
merchantable weed species with little or no 
income producing capacity remaining in it. 
The public finally becomes concerned and 
gives the forestry departments title to the 
“remains” and the work of reconstruction 
begins in the expectation and pursuit of 
future public incomes. 

During the past two years the Indiana Divi- 
sion of Forestry has purchased 8,000 acres 
of public or State forest lands 35 miles south- 
west of Indianapolis. This is a portion of 
the 20,000 acres which will comprise the total 
area within the next two years. 

This public forest needs trees, vigorous 
thrifty ones of future merchantable signifi- 
cance. There are two ways to secure these 
trees. One is to plant them. The other is 
to wait for natural seeding to take place. 
Both methods are being employed in the 
Indiana forests. 


Pine and spruce are being planted on the 
old fields and poor soils. Brush is thrown 
in the gullies to hold the soil until black 
locust planted on the sides and at the heads 
of them can establish. The locust provides 
@ quick cover to prevent erosion and forms 
a@ nurse crop under which the native hard- 
woods will establish by natural seeding. 

A forest fire tower has been erected on 
each area of this kind so that fires may be 
detected and extinguished promptly. Forest 
fire protection is the cornerstone of the en- 
tire reconstruction program. A thrifty in- 
come producing forest can never develop ex- 
cept behind adequate protection from fire. 

Forest fires had occurred from time to time 
on the forest prior to public ownership in 
1903. Young trees injured but not killed 
outright at the time by these fires have been 
growing on with various degrees of injury 
and defect. The usual “cat face” scar caused 
by fire permits decay to enter the base of 
tree. In a few years this decay invariably 
spreads throughout the butt log and fre- 
quently destroys the entire merchantable 
length of the bole. 


— 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


“LABOR TURNOVER’ STUDIES 
VIEWED AS IMPORTANT 


Manufacturers Provided With Opportunity of Comparing 
Experiences With Conditions Throughout Nation 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


NDUSTRY has long recognized that 

labor turnover is very costly. To 

train even a so-called unskilled la- 
borer costs money. An employe becomes 
familiar with the routine of work in a 
factory and if he quits it costs the 
manufacturing plant time and money to 
bring a new man to his efficiency. Of 
course, the more skilled the workman 
who leaves, the more it will cost to re- 
place‘ him. 

+ + 

Industry has gone to a great deal of 
expense to try to keep turnover rates 
low. All sorts of welfare agencies have 
been set up, and management has en- 
deavored to keep down grievances and 
friction as much as possible. Stabiliza- 
tion of employment is a goal much 
striven for. 

While individual plants have tried to 
keep their turnover at the lowest pos- 
sible point, there has until lately never 
been a national index of turnover rates. 
The value of a national index is ob- 
vious. Management can then see how 
the turnover experience of the individ- 
ual factory compares with turnover in 
general in their particular industry, and 
with industry as a whole. By using the 
national turnover indexes as a sort of 
clinical thermometer, management will 
be able to diagnose the case of its own 
particular plant and if conditions are 
bad to take steps to cure the evil which 
causes high turnover rates. 

Recognizing the value of these statis- 
tics to industry, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is now presenting labor turn- 
over indexes for manufacturing indus- 
try as a whole and for eight separate 
manufacturing industries. 

In June, 1929, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics took over from the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company the work 
of collecting and presenting a national 
labor turnover index for industry in the 
United States. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company had been collecting 
these data for a number of years and 
they had been published in the Monthly 
Labor Review. 

At the time of taking over the work, 
the Metropolitan was receiving reports 
from about 500 companies. Most of 
these reports were received through va- 
rious cooperating agencies, only about 
25 per cent reporting direct to the Met- 
ropolitan. The Bureau at once began 
to build up the sample of firms report- 
ing and beginning with January, 1930, 
started presenting separate indexes for 
a number of the more important manu- 
facturing industries. 

+ + 

Turnover indexes for the automotive 
industry, boots and shoes, cotton manu- 
facturing, iron and steel, sawmills, and 
slaughtering and meat packing were 
shown for the first time in January, 
1930. Foundries and machine shops 
were added to the list in February, and 
furniture in April. Turnover rates have 
been shown for each of these industries 
for each month since. 

At the present time reports are re- 
ceived from approximately 3,000 firms 
employing about 2,000,000 people. The 
great majority of these firms report di- 
rect to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
however, a number of State universities 
and manufacturing associations, and 
the Illinois Department of Labor are 


In the next of this series of articles on 


collecting turnover statistics in * their 
communities and sending the informa- 
tion to the Bureau. ; 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company used the unweighted median 
of company rates as the form of aver- 
age for presenting labor turnover sta- 
tistics. Because of the smallness of the 
sample, the Bureau continued this 
method. Beginning January, 1931, how- 
ever, the Burean now having an ade- 
quate sample of firms in the industries 
for which separate indexes are pre- 
sented, decided that the weighted arith- 
metic mean would be a better method 
for showing true turnover conditions in 
industry than the median of company 
rates. In using the median, a small 
company had as much influence on the 
rates as a large company. In using the 
arithmetic mean, each company has an 
influence on the rate in proportion to 
the number of its employes. 

In figuring the turnover rates, the 
number of quits, lay-offs, discharges, and 
accessions actually occurring during the 
month in all plants reporting, are 
added. The total of each of these items 
is divided by the total average number 
on the company pay roll during the 
month. This gives the monthly quit, 
lay-off, discharge, and accession rates. 

The Bureau also shows the rates on 
an equivalent annual basis. The equiv- 
alent annual rates are obtained by mul- 
tiplying the monthly rate by the num- 
ber of times the days in the current 
month is contained in the 365 days in 
the year. Since the month of January 
has 31 days, the equivalent annual rate 
is obtained by multiplying the monthly 
rate by 11.77. The equivalent annual 
rate for the month of February is ob- 
tained by multiplying the monthly rate 
by 13.0. : 


+ + 
ADDITION to the quit, discharge, 

: lay-off, total separation, and acces- 
sion rates, the Bureau presents the net 
turnover rate. The net turnover rate 
means the rate of replacement. It is 
the number of jobs that are vacated 
and filled rer 100 employes. In a plant 
that is increasing its force, the net turn- 
over rate is the same as the separation 
rate because while more people are 
hired than are separated from their 
jobs, the number hired above those 
leaving is due to expansion and cannot 
be justly charged to turnover. On the 
other hand, a plant that is reducing its 
number of employes, the net turnover 
rate is the same as the accession rate. 
While more people leave than are hired 
the excess of separations over accessions 
is due to reduction of force and, there- 
fore, cannot be logically charged as a 
turnover expense. 

After reports from the cooperating 
companies are received by the Bureau 
they are tabulated and a comparison 
sheet is sent to each company so that 
a comparison may be .made between the 
turnover rates of the individual com- 
pany with its own industry and with. 
industry as a whole. The labor turn- 
over rates are also published each 
month in the Bureau’s pamphlet, 
“Trend of Employment and _ Labor 
Turnover,” and in the “Monthly Labor 
Review.” A press release is also being 
issued monthly on this subject by the 
Bureau. 


“Statistical Research,” to appear in the 


issue of April 22, Mr. Stewart will discuss the studies of the productivity of labor 


made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Sale of Yeast by 


Plan Devised to Aid in Prevention of Pellagr: 
By DR. T. F. ABERCROMBIE 


Commissioner of Health, State of Georgia 


HE value of practical preventive medicine 
in Georgia's war on pellagra has’ been 
proven to a startling extent within the 

past year and a half. Even now, however, 
we are not able to bring any authentic 
scientific information to the fore as to the 
efficacy of our system, but the fact remains 
that there has been a decline of 19 per cent 
in the death rate from this cause during the 
past year. 

The method we use in education plus an 
aggressive campaign to have all persons sus- 
pected of having the disease, or who think 
they have it, to include dried brewers’ yeast 
in their diet. In addition, we have prepared 
in cooperation with the department of do- 
mestic science of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture at Athens a list of menus for 
three daily meals which can be prepared in 
the humblest Georgia home. 

Our great difficulty in the use of yeast, at 
the beginning, was the cost. It was being 
sold commercially at the rate of $1.50 to 
$2.50 per pound. This price, while seemingly 
within reach of many, was clearly out of the 
reach of the very class of people we wanted 
to reach. 

Therefore, we set about, to buy the yeast 
in wholesale lots from the manufacturers 
and importers and sell it at cost, thus reduc- 
ing the price to $1.50 for five pounds, or one- 
fifth the commercial price. While, seemingly, 
this puts the State in competition with pri- 
vate business, we felt that the consideration 
involved, the saving of thousands of lives 
each year, was worth overriding the idea of 
competition. , 

That the people of Georgia approve our 
move is evidenced by the fact that since we 
Started selling the yeast from our labora- 


State in Georgia 


tories in October, 1929, we have sold, up to 
March 31, 1931, 56 tons of this product. This 
represents 22,400 individual sales of five 
pounds each. We receive the yeast in five- 
pound packages and do not break them. Each 
customer is required to take at least that 
amount, and to pay the parcel post charges, 
which together averages about $1.62 to any 
point in Georgia. 

The ‘sale of yeast since Jan. 1, 1931, has 
been enormous, due to “advertising” our 
“business” through the medium of the auto- 
mobile license tag. In cooperation with the 
motor vehicle commissioner, we had inserted 
in envelopes containing each pair of auto- 
mobile license tags a circular. This circular 
replaced a sheet of oil paper used in former 
years to keep the plates from rubbing to- 
gether. 

One side of the circular dealt with pellagra, 
while the other dealt with malaria, our other 
outstanding public health problem in Georgia. 
In both circulars we bave some simple facts 
regarding the maladies and urged the recipi- 
ents to write us for more information, offer- 
ing, in the case of pellagra, the diet lists as 
an inducement. 

The response was overwhelming. The sale 
of yeast leaped so that our shipping schedule 
with the company from which we buy had 
to be revised. At one time we had to suspend 
sales because we could not get it in fast 
enough. Since the first rush of tag sales, 
however, we have about dropped back to the 
normal level of around three tons a month. 

Since the first year’s result in cutting the 
death rate 19 per cent, we naturally expect 
further reductions each succeeding year, 
especially as the steady sale of yeast in- 
creases, and hope before many years to show 
some reliable scientific data on the subject. 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT 


President of the United States 1869-1877: 
“ All who possess political rights should have the op- 
portunity to acquire the knowledge which will make 
their share in the government a blessing.” 


, 
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Finding Work for Children 
Who Have Been Disabled + - 


Need for States to Make Placement a Part of 
Their Rehabilitation Programs Stressed by 
Chief of Federal Service 


By JOHN A. KRATZ 


Chief, Rehabilitation Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


NE of the greatest stigmas upon our 

modern system of democracy in educa- 

tion is the failure on the part of our 
educational leaders to have developed ade- 
quate facilities for the education of handi- 
capped children. Maybe the fault lies rather 
with the public. 

I am not unaware, however, of the splen- 
did work that has been done thus far to de- 
velop an adequate program of education for 
handicapped children in many of the large 
centers, and more recently in some of our 
rural sections. 

+ + 

There should be developed in the thinking 
of educators the idea that in the general 
development of special facilities for all types 
of children, the needs of the handicapped 
child should receive as careful consideration 
as those of normal children. Furthermore, 
it should be emphasized particularly that 
whatevér special facilities for the handi- 
capped are developed, they should be made 
an integral part of the whole system of edu- 
cation. 

Whether consciously or not, all persons 
are directed in their education, either de- 
pendently or independently, toward their 
own ultimate adjustment to the vocational 
life of their communities. But few persons 
in this world are relieved throughout their 
entire lives of anxiety with respect to arriv- 
ing at a place in society in which they may 
be self-supporting and contributing mem- 
bers. 

All education is directed to this end, but 
it is significant in the development of cer- 
tain of our American institutions in recent 
years that with respect to finding a produc- 
tive place in society, it is decidedly to the 
advantage of a person to be born with or to 
acquire a physical disability of some kind. 
I have often heard it said that the best 
training to be found under public auspices 
in this country and perhaps in other coun- 
tries is that given to handicapped children. 
And going a little further, one can easily 
say without fear of contradiction that in 
the United States alone do we find a unique 
service, under public auspices, concerning 
itself with physical rehabilitation, general 
education, vocational training and place- 
ment of disabled persons. 

One cannot think about placement of dis- 
abled children, nor develop adequate ma- 
chinery and services for carrying it out, 
without giving thought and attention to the 
development of the machinery of counsel 
and preparation for employment. In the 
development of the service of placement for 
a handicapped child you have got to con- 
sider, first, his needs with respect to train- 
ing for employment. 

+ + 


The placement process is the keynote or 
motif of such vocational service ax is desired 
for handicapped children. All other serv- 
ices, no matter what their character, must be 
built around this objective. No program for 
the welfare of handicapped children is com- 
plete without the placement process. I am 
fully aware of the splendid work that has 
been done in the field of physical recon- 
struction of crippled children. 

I give unstinted praise to doctors and sur- 
geons, and to laymen, for what has been 
accomplished in this field, but for years I 
have wondered why these programs stopped 


with reconstruction and education. These 
services are not sufficient to insure voca- 
tional adjustment of disabled children. If 
this statement has been demonstrated as 
absolutely with regard to adults, it must cer- 
tainly be true of children. 

To assume that after providing a crippled 
child with physical reconstruction and op- 
portunities for general education he will 
work out his own vocational salvation is, 
like the ostrich, to stick one’s head in the 
sand. 

We have a responsibility for providing a 
complete program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion for disabled children. This means guid- 
ance, physical reconstruction, education, vo- 
cational training, and placement. The 
greatest of these is placement, that is, if one 
cen make any distinction in relativity of im- 
portance of the rehabilitation functions. — 

Placement being the principle objective 
becomes the most important function in the 
whole process. Hence, it deserves a much 
more careful treatment than it has received 
even in our rehabilitation programs. It is a 
function for which the State service must 
assume full responsibility although the co- 
operation of other agencies may be enlisted. 
The supervision of the placement process is 
something which cannot be delegated to 
other agencies. ; 

I am unalterably opposed to the setting up 
of placement agencies for handicapped chil- » 
dren. I feel that this function is a proper 
responsibility of State rehabilitation depart- 
ments, which is now being exercised by them 
for children between the legal age of em- 
ployability and 21 years. We do not need 
new machinery; we need rather an expan- 
sion of all the facilities which are used for 
the preparation of handicapped children for 
employment, and if this is carried out, the 
placement process will take care of itself. 


+ + 

Placement through vocational guidance is 
the only type of rehabilitation service that 
can be given them. But I can see no*need 
for a placement agency as such for disabled 
children. If they are trainable fpr voca- 
tions they should receive such service in 
State rehabilitation departments which are 
also responsible for their placement. For 
such children as are not feasible of voca- 
tional training, the rehabilitation depart- 
ment will undertake to rehabilitate them 
through placement. 

Frequently the training agency assists in 
placement. Cooperating agencies also aid. 
Where vocational instruction is given on an 
employment training basis, placement nat- 
urally follows in many cases as a corollary 
to training. Again, the disabled person is 
at times made to feel responsible for secur- 
ing his own placement under the guidance 
and help of the deparmtent. But do not 
think for a moment that this placement 
business for handicapped children, or adults 
for that matter, is simply a matter of pool- 
ing of persons and jobs. The placement 
process must be a rehabilitation process. 
This means fitting the person to the most 
satisfactory job, most satisfactory in the 
light of his capacities, abilities, background, 
temperament, and other factors. Such place- 
ment cannot be carried out by untrained or 
inexperienced persons no matter how sym- 
pathetic and earnest they may be. This 
function is a rehabilitation technique and 
not any or everybody can carry it on. 





Marketing California Canned Fruit 


‘ Licensing of Warehouses as Aid to Producers 


By V. C. WALCOTT 


Assistant Chief, Bureau of Field Crops, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


HE warehousing of California canned 

fruits and vegetables under the Cali- 

fornia Warehouse Act, and the use of 
the bonded receipt issued under this act, is 
steadily on the increase. Five years ago 
there were 10 canned fruit warehouses 
licensed in California under the California 
Warehouse Act, for a total capacity of 
2,973,000 cases. Today there are 25 such 
warehouses, having a total licensed capacity 
of 7,126,000 cases. 


Last year more than one-third of the total 
number of cases of canned fruits packed in 
California were stored in California bonded 
warehouses. This is conclusive evidence that 
the California Warehouse Act is indeed one 
of the very important steps in the orderly 
marketing and financing of California’s 
enormous canned fruit pack. 


In most cases these warehouses, operated 
in connection with a cannery, are operated 
as a field warehouse by some warehousing 
concern and not by the industry itself. This 
is most desirable and encouraged by banks 
called upon for loans. Until a few years ago 
practically all of the warehouse loans were 
made on canned fruits stored only in a pub- 
lic warehouse, generally located in or near 
the large cities or at important railway ship- 
ping points. 

With the development of a greater de- 
mand for storage facilities, occasioned by 
the changing trends of merchandising and 
the practice, now well perfected, of manu- 
facturing, canning or otherwise preparing 
great stocks of goods sometimes for a year’s 
supply, there is a real need for the ware- 
house service directly at the point of manu- 
facture or production. Thus the warehous- 
ing concerns have moved their warehouses 
to the canneries instead of the canneries 
moving their stocks to a warehouse. This 
is accomplished by the warehouse company 
leasing the cannery warehouse and conduct- 
ing what is commonly known as a field 
warehouse. 

If such stocks of canned goods are kept at 
the plant awaiting sale, a large amount of 
capital is tied up that might otherwise be 
employed. To warehouse these goods in 
public warehouse buildings at even the near- 
est central point so that a bank loan could 
properly be arranged, might involve heavy 
transportation charges that must be added 
to the business cost. The solution of this 
problem has been found in the field ware- 
house business. 

This plan of taking the warehouse to the 
cannery is remarkably well developed by the 


larger warehousing concerns in California. 
This system brings to the canneries, often at 
their own plant, the same high service of 
protection that would be secured at the 
larger public warehouse, and puts behind 
the warehouse receipt, for the benefit of the 
banker, every element of safety that he 
should have to protect his loans. Especially 
is this true where the warehouse is licensed 
under the California Warehouse Act, and 
bonded receipts are available for California 
canned fruits and vegetables. 

A warehouse receipt covering a nonperish- 
able agricultural product should have such 
a standing in the commercial world as to 
make possible the financing of the holding 
and marketing of that product through the 
proper use of that warehouse receipt. It is 
unfortunate that as a result of many causes 
the warehouse receipt has in too many in- 
stances been looked upon merely as a scrap 
of paper, or a mere memorandum of facts, 
rather than as a dependable and negotiable 
instrument of financing. 

The warehouse receipt issued for canned 
fruits and vegetables by a California bonded 
warehouseman must contain certain infor- 
mation which clearly indicates the fact that 
the goods covered thereby are stored in a 
warehouse, licensed by the State of Califor- 
nia and that the operator thereof is bonded 
to the State to guarantee the fulfillment of 
his obligations. 

Any banker can readily ascertain the 
character of a warehouse receipt which is 
offered to him, and if the same has been 
issued by a California bonded warehouse- 
man, he can be assured that the warehouse- 
man has complied with certain definite re- 
quirements which lend themselves to the 
best warehousing practices. 

Not only are there many cooperative can- 
ners taking advantage of the use of the 
California bonded receipts, but also several 
large independent packers have bonded and 
licensed warehouses in connection with their 
plants. The cooperative marketing organi- 
zations may have the use of the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank moneys in handling 
California canned fruits. 

In order to secure these loans at low in- 
terest rates this bank demands that such 
commodities be covered by bonded ware- 
house receipts. Not only does the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank welcome State in- 
spection and supervision of cannery ware- 
houses, but other banks in the State are 
requesting bonded receipts for California 


, canned fruits and vegetables stored in Cali- 


fornia bonded warehouses. 





